











“YOU COULDN'T CHOOSE A BETTER HERO, LAD, THAN THE AMERICAN FRONTIERSMAN! “ 


The Dan Boone Tree stil! stands in Tennes- 
see, a unique monument tO a great Ameri- 
can. Its inscription was carve d almost two 


centuries ago by Daniel Boone himself. 


Dan may have been a little weak on spell- 


ing. but he was strong on character. Frontier 
lite develope { itl Al iericans the love ot 
liberty, the self-reliance and the resourceful 


ness which constitute Our greatest strength 
today. The sport of hunting has helped 
kee p those qualitic S alive veneration atter 


generation 


When Eliphalet Remington wanted a rifle, 


in 1816, he | 


: 
way bac made 


it himself. Ic was such a good 
rifle that his neighbors asked 
him to make rifles for then 


In 


way, 


ty pic. lly American 
Arn 


Company came into being 


this 


the Remington 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE ‘“‘“FOR A MORE ABUNDAN 


R 


Kleanbor H 


For 126 years, Remington has been serving 
the sportsmen of this country, leading the 
way througn research to ever better prod- 
ucts. That research is responsible for the 
walloping power of Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
22's and Nitro Express shot shells; the tre- 
mendous stopping power of Remington 
center-lire cartridges with the new Soft Point 
Core-Lokt bullet; the accuracy, sturdiness 
and reliability of Remington guns. 

Today, the technical skill and competence 
with which Remington has met the exact- 
ing requirements of sportsmen are applied 
to the achievement of our common goal 
—victory for our country, And every Amer- 
ican sportsman, every hunter, trap, Skeet or 
target shooter, can take pride in the fact that 
it was Ais support which built up and sus- 
tained the sporting arms and ammunition 
industry, which is now performing so valu- 


able a service. 


Nitro Expres an Core-Lokt"’ are Rew. U.S. Pat. Off. by 


en 


FOR THE FUTURE... There is one thin: 
the sportsmen of this country c: 
that will assure better hunting int 
That is to support the cause of 1 
toration in every possible v 
ensure the opportunity to folloy 
hound across a frosty cornfield 
to the explosive whir of a covey 
or to wait in a dawn-hushed b 


a mallard’s wings. Ret 


Inc 


be at of 


Cor p Bridgeport Cor 


T GAME SUPPLY”* 


nw Arr Co., Inc 























Precision Products — Sea-llorse Sired 


“*xxx Lhe produc tion of Sea-Horse 


outboard motors has given 


more urgent items for the duration of 


the war. For the most part, these items 
call for a high degree of precision 
manufacture. Thanks to years of effort 
in perfecting our plant for quality pro- 
duction of outboards, we are equipped 
to handle our new task smoothly and 
Sea- Horse DEPENDability 
today is passed along to essential items 


in which DEPENDability is vital. 


efficiently. 


This conversion of course means few, 
if any, new Sea-Horse outboard mo- 
tors for civilian use. But thousands of 


Sea-Horses already on the water, with 


way to the production of 


adequate care, are capable of deliver- 
ing smooth uninterrupted service for 


the duration. 


Repair parts, for the time being at 
least, are available (if old parts are 
turned in). See your Johnson Dealer, 
whose name is listed under Outboard 
Motors in your classified phone book. 
In addition to helping with the proper 
care of outboards he may possibly be 
able to provide used motors for those 
who need them. 
' Pr sOHNSON 
JOHNSON MOTORS (meee 
1100 Pershing Road 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


Johnson Motors of Canada, 
*eterboro, Canada 


































AG-E meter helps your camera 
make sure of every shot! 


'Get the G-E exposure meter 
to help you set your camera 
right, no matter what the 
light. One-hand operation. 
Sturdiness that stands up. 
See it and learn the easy 
way to better movies, stills, 
color. General Electric, 


Schenectady, N. Y. ( 


$2222 | 


Federal tax included L i 










POWERMife 


om, FINEST ELECTR 


@ The night light that says 
















“there it is.’’ Shoots piercing 
800-ft. spot beam from front 
FOR | lens, or, flip the switch and 
THE ARMY, =e mag’ breed ay ee at 
the top. Powerlite’s 6-volt, 2- 
NAVY, AIR light convenience is great for 
CORPS AND night fishing — fixing tackle, 
landing fish, etc. 80 to 100 hours 
c IVILIAN light life from one 6-volt dry 
DEFENSE battery. Unbreakable lens. A 
powerful, all-purpose, light 
DELTA for home cottage, camp or 
BUILDS: trailer, $3.35 less battery 
Electric battery Due to war demands, mail 
lanterns, signal orders direct from factory 
lights, and vari- cannot be filled. 
ous other light- 
ing devices. DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 











2100 W. 33rd $t., Marion, Ind. 
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[ A Sportsman’s Club | 
in the Making 


PRACTICAL example of how to 
A begin a vigorous, enthusiastic 

sportsman’s organization is now 
being provided by the Nebraska Better 
Fishing Association. Described as the 
only strictly fisherman’s association in 
the state, it was conceived in the minds 
of five Lincoln anglers in March 1941, 
and already has added three local chap- 
ters, in the communities of Beatrice, | 
Fremont, and Hastings. 


EVEN points are listed in the associa- 

tion’s basic program, as follows: 

To protect the rights of anglers, and 
work for legislation which will better 
fishing, by maintaining a lobbyist in the 
Nebraska legislature. 

To cooperate with farmers and land- 
owners toward the opening of posted 
waters 

To discourage the practice of private 
leasing of streams. 

To set aside a week to be known as 
“Let’s Take the Kids Fishing Week.” 

To encourage more people, whether an- 
glers or not, to buy fishing licenses, thus 
increasing state funds available for re- 
stocking and conservation. 

To promote adherence to all fishing 
laws and try to improve them. 

To obtain the codperation of state of- 
ficials in conservation and restocking 
efforts and the establishment of ade- 
quate fish-propagation waters. 

| Point one of this program has already 
been translated into action, reports Lon- 
nie E. Meyers, chairman of the out-state 
membership committee, by the hiring of 
an attorney to help fight a lawsuit which 
might cause all funds from fishing and 
hunting licenses to revert to the schools. 
The association is also working for the | 
appointment of a state fish biologist. 

In the parent chapter at Lincoln, reg- 
ular monthly meetings are held, featur- 
ing moving pictures of interest to an- 
glers, and the general public is invited. 
In tre film shown at one meeting, a na- 
tional casting champion demonstrated 
good fishing technique, emphasizing the 
fact that an angler should wet his hands 
before removing from the hook any un- 
dersize fish he plans to throw back. One 
of those who saw the picture was a 12- 
year-old boy. A club member was grati- | 
fied, a few weeks later, to come upon the 
lad fishing with a friend, and hear him 
explaining how fish should be handled. 

A state organization to tie the local 
chapters together is already taking 
shape, with a board of directors made up 
of one representative from each local 
chapter having at least 25 members, two 
representatives for those with more than 
50—these directors to be known as the 
state association and to handle state 
business of all local groups. No salaries 
are paid to association officials, and dues 
are limited to $1. 

In connection with the articles, “How 
to Form a Sportsman’s Club,” in the 
May OvtTpoor Lire, and “Constitution 
and By-Laws For Your Sportsman’s 
Club,” in this issue, an account of the 
formation of the Hastings chapter is of 
interest. There were about 30 anglers 
in the community, Meyers reports. When 
members from the Lincoln chapter 
called an evening meeting in Hastings 
and presented the seven-point program, 
every Hastings man at the gathering 
joined up, formed the new chapter, and 
elected officers on the spot. Similar ral- 
| lies are planned in other communities. 
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7 YOU BET IT's 
f AMAZING. EVERY 
DAY 300 MILLION 
GALLONS OF & 
SEA-WATER GO 2 
THROUGH THE ~<@gee@@iieeer sd SURE, THATS THE 
PLANT FORTHE Fe METAL WEIGHING 
EXTRACTION OF fizz’, \ESSTHANA £ 








THIS RATHER DRAB SCENE IS PART OF > -’ fa 


A THRILLING DEVELOPMENT IN SCIENCE /* CA": ‘Be 
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- WARPLANE 
7 PARTS FROM 
SEA-WATER 7 THAT'S 
AMAZING ! 














yOU KNOW, MAGNESIUM IN CHIPS 
OR POWDER IS EASILY IGNITED. IT 
FLASHES INTO FLAME AT A TEM- 
PERATURE OF OVER 1200 


PHEW! (200 DEGREES! 
MAKES ME THINK OF HOW 
My PIPE USED TO FEEL 
BEFORE | TOOK UP WITH 
COOLER-BURNING 
A. PRINCE ALBERT! 
















QUARTER 
AS MUCH AS 





K. Jt Toba 








THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
| THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
| LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
| TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / 


POUNDS OF WEIGHT FROM THIS someer. Jf 
ITS LIGHTER YET STRONGER pen st 


FOR YOU! ALSO,LOOK AT 
PRINCE ALBERT TOBACCO 


>a 
FOR EXAMPLE. IT'S lal Ae 
77 MILDER YET JG fe l\\4 
“4 \ 
—\ 
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COOLER 








RICHER- A . XA 


TASTING )f XQ cs \ 
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ANY TOBACCO LIKE 
PRINCE ALBERT FOR COOL, 
MILD, TASTY SMOKING. 
BESIDES, PA.PACKS 
AND DRAWS BETTER, 

TOO ITS SPECIALLY * 










THERE JUST ISN'T THAT'S IMPORTANT IN 
ROLL- YOUR-OWN SMOKES, 
TOO. PRINCE ALBERT ALMOST 
ROLLS ITSELF—EASY, FAST, 
FIRM,AND EVEN. AND THAT 
NO-BITE PROCESS SURE 
DOES SAVE THE 
TONGUE! 





PIPEFULS 
OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO IN 
EVERY HANDY 
POCKET CAN 
OF PRINCE ALBERT 














Company, Winston-Salem, North Care 


IN RECENT LABORATORY MAGNESIUM ALLOY PARTS CUT OVER 3 
“SMOKING BOWL" TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 

























































158,352 
Fishennen 


That’s how many Wisconsin fishing 
licenses were bought by out-of-state 
anglers last year...24,000 more than 
the year before...nearly three times 
as many as ten years ago. Wis- 
consin’s myriad lakes and streams 
abound with fighting game fish... | 
muskies, northern pike, trout, bass, 
walleyes and lots of pan fish. Each 
year for the past five years, MORE 
THAN A BILLION FISH have 
been planted to help keep Wiscon- 
sin fishing famous. It’s easy to get 
to Wisconsin by train, bus, auto or 
boat. Bring all the family. There are 
excellent accommodations to suit 
every purse. Enjoy a host of vaca- 
tion pleasures in the cool, bracing 
Wisconsin climate...and the kind of 
fishing you dream about. 





PACKAGE 
ouTDooR Recreational Publicity Division 
| 
WISCONS! WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


Room 20, State Office Building, Madison, Wis, 









Please send your package of Wiscon- 
sin fishing and vacation literature. 
Ry 
Name 


Address 4 _ 


City 
RELAX)< 
IN. 


















Outdoor Liffers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


IVE him a lithe 

fly rod and an 
assortment of flies, 
and Andrew R. 
Boone would will- 
ingly deliver into 
more receptive 
hands _ practically 
any other form of 
sport. It’s seldom 
that he achievesthis rt 
ideal state, how- 
ever. Although each 
summer finds him 
in the high Sierras of California, sur- 
rounded by trout, there’s always a 
camera and typewriter packed in with 
his rod, reel, and fly book, and Boone re- 
ports sadly: “My fishing and hunting 
consist largely of wistful wishing as I 
pound into a typewriter the exploits of 
others. Vacations would be much more 
pleasant were there nothing to write 
about!” 

Having been born right in the Dan’l 
Boone country, at Mayfield, Ky., this 
modern-day Boone emulated his name- 
sake in moving west in short order, 
adopting southern California as his new 
home. He began the study of law at 
Stanford University, but dropped it for 
matrimony and writing. Both ventures, 
he tells us, have paid swell dividends in 
adventure and happiness. 

In the course of many writing assign- 
ments for OuTpoor Lire, Boone has cov- 
ered pretty much all of the country west 
of the Mississippi and some to the east, 
too, but getting him to venture in the 
other direction—onto the broad Pacific 
| is something else again. On only one 
| voyage, out of many trips to sea, has he 
managed to avoid seasickness, and that 
| was on a large liner. So he has left the 
deep-sea fishing to sturdier stomachs. 

Luckily he could stay right on land in 
preparing his newest article: “Minute 





Men of 1942.” 


ORN in the moist, 

misty hills of 
southwestern Ore- 
gon just 40 years 
ago, Francis E. Sell 
can hardly remem- 
ber when he got his 
first gun or fishing 
rod, for both have 
always been part of 
his very existence. 
He’s knocked about 
a good deal, even to 
spending five years 
in Hawaii, but his memories of his early 
manhood are mostly of keeping his nose 
to the grindstone, saving up for a few 
weeks’ vacation each year. It was dur- 
ing one of those meager vacations that 
he first met Bill, his fishing companion 
in “The Catfish Purist.” 

Several years ago, however, Sell bought 
a small ranch in the region where he 
was born, and his wife and he now live 
in a large, rambling, old house set in 
an orchard. The ranch keeps him in 
flies, catfish bait, and ammunition, and 
he writes an outdoor column and ar- 
ticles on conservation for magazines and 
newspapers in the West to help pay for 





non-sporting needs. He makes it sound 
like a happy existence: 
“We have good deer hunting. During 


the fall I have counted as many as 20 
deer feeding on our apples, but I never 
kill, or allow anyone else to kill, a deer 
in the orchard. The deer know it too! 
As for fishing, my place is located within 
easy reach of the Umpqua, Coquille, 
Sixes, Elk, and Rogue Rivers. I manage 
to spend two or three days a week fish- 
ing or hunting, depending on the season, 
and Ethel, my wife, likes to cook, espe- 
cially fish and game. 

“But,” Sell adds, “there are times when 
I have my troubles—situations which 
would try the soul of any outdoorsman. 
Last autumn I planned to hunt pheas- 
ants, when a friend called to tell me that 
the chinooks were almost jumping into 
the fishermen’s boats on the lower Co- 
quille, and suggested we go trolling the 
next day. Another friend stopped on his 
way back from the Sixes to report that 
there was an early run of steelheads in, 
and to ask me to return there with him. 
And on top of this a third friend, stay- 
ing at the ranch, came in with a breath- 
less story of seeing the tracks of three 
uncommonly large deer. If I would go 
with him the next day we could get one. 

“Such are my problems!” 


HOSE lithe ani- 

mals, muscled 
with rippling steel, 
that Robert F. Kuhn 
draws for OvuTDpoorR 
LIFE aren’t just 
something he 
dreams up; they’re 
the result of a life- 
long interest in and 





knowledge of ani- 
mals. Kuhn was 
born in Buffalo, 


N. Y., but he made 

the best of a city existence with constant 
visits to the zoo, and by spending sum- 
mers in boys’ camps. And as soon as he 
was old enough to get around on his 
own, he began to make forays into real 
country, and spent considerable time in 
Canada, the Adirondacks, and Maine. 

Having begun to draw at a very early 
age, limiting himself almost entirely to 
animals, he soon realized the value of 
sketching his subjects from life—in the 
zoo, in the fields, on the street. He now 
has dozens of sketchbooks filled with 
valuable data, and has acquired first- 
hand information on almost every type 
of animal that walks. A few summers 
ago he made an extensive trip through 
the Northwest for the especial purpose 
of observing grizzlies, moose, elk, moun- 
tain sheep, and antelopes, so that he’d 
have a working knowledge of their 
natural habitats as well as the animals 
themselves. The illustrations he did for 
“Never Trust a Lion” are proof in them- 
selves that he knows big cats too. 

His technical skill reénforced by three 
years at Pratt Institute, he has now set- 
tled down in New York city as an illus- 
trator to cash in on his Knowledge. He 
is not a hunter—probably because he’s 
too interested in watching animals in 
the life—but he’d rather fish than eat! 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 
PA. PARSONS 


TRANGE hybrid: J. A. Coupal, La- 


jord, Saskatchewan, writes All Over 
the Map that last summer he ob- 
served in his fields hybrids resulting 


mating of common prairie gopher 
house rat. Gopher native 
rat an immigrant within 
last 12 Observer comments that 
he fears hybrid may prove a pest, in- 
heriting cunning of rat and hardiness of 
gopher. Has any other reader observed 
similar unusual hybrids? Information 
will be welcomed. 
Bird brevities: Jack 
26,500 geese at 
Ont., sanctuary, in the last 27 years. 
6,000 of these have been reported on. 
Only 6 have been killed west of the Mis- 
sissippi, proof that Canadas hatched in 
Ontario stick to flight lines east of that 
river... Ranger Claude Goin, Oklahoma, 
found two out-of-season duck killers with 
one duck. One hunter threw a forward 
pass wit) the illegal duck, companion 
made the catch and broke away for 
100-yd. caught up with him, 
made a receiver dropped 
the bird, The only kick- 
ing was done by the chaps caught with 
the They paid a $25 fine with 
court costs. 
Electric eel 


from 
and 
to that section; 


common 


“UEdATS, 


Miner has banded 


Canada his Kingsville, 


run Goin 
flying tackle, 
Goin recovered. 
goods. 


of Brazil generates such 
powerful charges that horses, fording a 
said to have been killed by 
Majority of our rarer big- 
ref- 


stream, 
the 


game animals are in national parks, 


are 


Shocks... 


uges, and forests, latest federal inventory 
mountain 
and 


Included 
grizzlies, 


shows. are 


goats, 


sheep, 
elk. buffaloes. On 
PUZZLE: FIND 
THE GUY WHO 
INTENDS TO 

GET HIS 

LIMIT OF 
TROUT ON 
OPENING 
DAY— 












state and private lands are 3,442,000 big- 
game . but all except about a half 
million of these are deer Texas legis- 
lature has voted money required to pur- 


animals 


chase lands essential to projected Big 
Bend International Park on the Mexican 
border. When total of 780,000 acres 
designated to be included within new 
park are purchased, title will be trans- 
fe rred to federal government. Me.vrico 
plans similar, contiguous park on south 
side of Rio Grande. Scenic desert and 
mountain country, rare wildlife, make 


new park unique 


Old and young but plucky hunters all 
J. T. Maris. Porterville, Ohio, aged 80, 
last season bagged 59 rabbits, 14 pheas- 
ants, 13 squirrels. Says he can wear out 


any young man in a hunting tramp over 
the hills. Oris Rogers, 11,and Ray Hen- 
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You'll enjoy 
in Indiana 
Awaiting you 


servation 6 
to August 31 e 


Catch BIG ONES 


fishing vac 
this ! 
are 


Trout 
Open season on 





L-522 Board of Trade 


in INDIANA 


commodations from hotel fa- 
n . cilities to cabins, tent sites or 
nearly one trailer parking areas @ Indiana 





thousand lakes and hundreds lakes, streams, parks and fine 
of miles of winding streams resorts are inter-connected and 
all stocked ur nually with black easily accessible over 10,000 
the State apastieens of con miles of modern, well marked 

xe a state highways e Indiana is- 


Season runs 


Sues special $1 licenses to non- 
residents, good for 14 days @ 


all other fish from June 16 on @ 
Twelve magnificent state parks You'll enjoy yourself in Indiana 
and other private developments e Further data on Indiana 
on the lakes i waterways fishing will be sent you, free, 
offer a complete ange of ac if you write us. 

DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY e INDIANAPOLIS 


Bidg. @ J. H. Albershardt, Director 








Attean Lake Camps 





SAGTERASE, MAINE 
A recreational resort that offers excellent fishing 
ind unsurpassed canoe trif Six square miles of 
tbited mountainous territory. Yet easily reac 
I nut bile, train or bus. D I ne 
nd telegraph connections. Central itl 
choice foods. Capable guides. Box ip on 





Ruel E. Holden, Prop. 








We, anda Heap of Fightin’ Fish 
Invite You to Our 


MAINE NORTHWOODS poner 


SALMON-—TROUT—TOGUE will rise to your fly as soon as ice 
s out. Our ” cabins, real home-cooking ¢ i 1 con 
veniencesassure you a swell vac ation. Ne w housekeer z . 
S & A. Ei comnactions, Sead tor taldes wud Gntaile 


MOOSE CAMPS 


George Gustafeon , Figtervilte. 
l 


Maine 


Chain ¢ 
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HEALD POND CAMPS 
—Est. 1888— 

Excellent Trout & Salmon Fishing 
Outlying ponds. “All the comforts of home 
in the heart of the woods.” American Plan. 
Excellent food—trails—recreational sports. 
No Hay Fever. No motor boats. Genuine 
log cabins. Hunting. Selected clientele. 


Mrs. Jessie M. Ellis, Jackman, Maine 











The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. 


on Diamond River 
A. H. CURRIER, Proprietor 


Without question one of the hest 
equipped all-around fishin hunting 
and ication camps in northern Ne 

Hampshire. Guide Main house n 
individual cahins ilso utly y camps 








FISHING ronov.''s 
INLAN 


( Booklets ) 
Inside 3 inlets and surfcast- 


Hotel Wachapreague 
ing as permitted by Gov't 


A. H. G. Mears, Owner 
Wachapreague, Va. 


Eastern Shore, close to 
Cape Charles 











ELK LAKE CAMPS 


Located on a private tract amid the high- 
er Adirondack peaks, in a mountain set- 
ting unsurpassed in the east. Two pri- 
vate lakes, many streams. 


ideal for the Fisherman & His Family 

An excellent base for hiking. A perfect 
spot for the summer vacationist who 
likes the out-of-doors. A paradise for the 
camera man. Nature study group being 
organized month of July. Good food and 
accommodations, pleasant people, whole- 
surroundings. Trains met by re- 
at Fort Ticonderoga on the D & H 
Placid on the NYC. For auto 
booklet, etc., write— 


Blue Ridge, Essex Co., New York 





some 
quest 
or Lake 
routing, 


Cc. D. DAVIS 

















| 
| Come to Wende’s Resort 
at Hayward, Wisconsin 


and enjoy your vacation. 


Clean comfortable cabins; modernly equipped for house- 
keeping. Dining room service. Home style cooking. Lake 
Chippewa is widely known for excellent Muskie and 
Walleye Pike fishing. Small lakes & rivers for good Bass 
& Pan Fishing. Good Bird & Deer Hunting. Write to— 


Geo. Wende, Sr., Hayward, Wisconsin 





YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


On a beautiful peninsula between Big Yellow Lake 
and Little Yellow Lake 


The Fish Bowl of Wisconsin 
Walleyes, Muskies, Pike, Bass, Trout. License obtain- 
able at the Lodge. Bathing, boating. golf. Fun for all. 
Thoroughly modern hotel or housekeeping cottages 
Reasonable rates. Rail connections via Soo Line or 
Chicago & ~y tiie stern. Will meet trains on request. 
Write for folde 


MRS. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 











A Quiet Spot 


In the Pines of Northern Wisconsin on pe shores of 
a chain of six lakes Good fishing for 
Walleyes, Bass, Great Northerns, Panfish 
Sot, Tennis, Swimming 


Well equipped ousekeeping cabins 816 to 8230 a we 
including boat ice electricity bottled gas for cooking. 
shower Catering to families and sportsmen. Excellent 
tilroad transportation from Chicago, also Greyhound serv- 
ice. On paved U.S 3%. Free folder. Christian clientele. 
— J! Mr. & & Mrs. O. _ Von Schweinitz, Chetek, Wisconsin 





UIMBY’S 


COLD SPRING CLUB 





d easily cessible for the fisherman and his folk. Stream con- 
1 ms ex llent likewise fly fishing for salmon. rainbow ke and 
t k t i fF lakes. Experienced, likeable guides. Riding stable 
pen: in ucti ' ipervised trips. Tennis, canoeing, sailing. Clean sand 
beaches “Mai niodge, moderncottages, pleasing service. Easy railconnections 


Hortense Quimby, AVERILL, VERMONT 
































/W CANADA 


@ There’s nothing like a Canadian canoe 
cruise to regain your pep and drive. Paddle 
along fascinating rivers—across beautiful 
lakes—cast for game fish by the way—see 
moose, deer, bear and beaver. For sugges- 
tions write or wire A. O. Seymour, General 
Tourist Agent, 5626 Windsor Station, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. Friendly Canada Welcomes 
U. S. Citizens. 


Canadian Pacific 


YOUR AMERICAN DOLLARS GO FURTHER... ALL 
PRICES IN CANADA ARE GOVERNMENT CONTROLLED 











Win new energy and fighting fit- 
ness as you hunt in Alberta's 
forests and fields or whip moun- 
tain streams for flashing trout and 
grayling. Alberta's wine-like air 
puts edge to your appetite for 
trophies of fin, fur and feather... 
Learn about the 


ALBERTA HUNTING 


FESTIVAL 


Then come and bag ANY or ALL 
game on One Grand Autumn Hunt! 


NO PASSPORTS NEEDED 


BRING YOUR CAMERA 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO ALBERTA TRAVEL 
BUREAU, EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 

PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT CHARGE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET “THE ALBERTA CRUISE.” 
j 


ebb ss 
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STATE OF PROV 














ley, 12, living near St. Joe, Ark., went 
out coon hunting last winter, taking two 


small dogs. Built fire at base of big 
bowlder, waiting for dogs to find a trail. 
Light showed coon up tree near by. 


Thrown rock brought coon down eager 
to attack. Tore one boy’s coat in two. 
Dogs heard row and returned to join in, 
but were soon slashed and bleeding. Boys 

with clothing torn to shreds and 
scratched hands and faces—waged battle 
with clubs. Coon, dogs, boys showed no 
signs of quitting. Punishment heavy all 
around. Boys and dogs won, 25-lb. coon 


lost. 

Another coon hunt: Trail, Mo.; Moon 
Run, Pa.; Coon, La.; Trees, La.; Bark- 
ing, Pa.; Jack, Ala.; 8 Skinner, Me.; Hyde, 
Colo. 

LOCAL CELEBRITIES: 

THE MAN 









WHO GOTA 
3LB.TROUT JX 
ON OPENING 
AY. 






Canadian Vacations 
READER who yearly comes to us 


for advice as to where to spend his 
fishing vacations, writes now as follows: 

“Already looking forward to my 1942 
holiday, I'm wondering whether, in view 
of war conditions, it would be well for 
me to go to Canada as I have planned. | 
I’m well aware that Canada has just 
what I want in the way of fishing, and 
that it will take me no more time and 
money to get that fishing than if I went 
to any good fishing section of the United 
States. But will the war make conditions 
any harder for the angler from the 
United States than those he has enjoyed 
while visiting Canada in the past? What 
is your advice?” 

The question asked by this good friend 
was an interesting one. Having personal- 
ly visited Canada for hunting and fish- 
ing many times, it hardly seemed pos- 
sible that the war would make any differ- 
ence at all—except for those who are in 
the army or navy. But the truth, based 
upon the opinions of many rather than 
on personal opinion, was desired. Tele- 
grams were sent to a lengthy list of 
readers and contributors of this maga- 
zine of whom it is known that they year- 
ly go to Canada for hunting and fishing 
or both. This list embraced persons in 
every section of the United States. Each 
was asked whether he intended to make 
his usual visit. The response was just 
about 100 percent. All, with the ex- 
ception of service men, intend to spend 
their vacations in Canada as usual. The 
three-word reply of one man sums up 
the replies of the many: “Certainly. Why 
not?” 

Canada is now an ally. Her interests 
are identical with ours. Furthermore, to 
maintain her gigantic war effort and to 
purchase needed materials in the United 
States, the income derived from the 
multitudes of visitors from below the 
border is of major importance. It is not 
too much to say that the dollars spent 
by Americans while visiting this friendly 
neighbor can well be dollars spent in 
winning the war against our common 
enemies. 

Canada last year bent every effort to 
persuade American sportsmen that not 
only would they experience no difficulty 
at all in entering the country, but that 
everything possible would be done to 
assure them of a cordial welcome. Can- 
ada’s promises were more than lived up 








Plenty of real ACTION up here in these 
little-fished waters swarming with 
trout, lake salmon, muskies and_ the 
scrappy ouananiche! Live like a king in 
modern log cabins, or stay, if you prefer, 


at delightful New Tadoussac Hotel! 
Boats, guides, extra tackle healthy 
“hay-fever-free” air... an angler’s para- 
dise for you-and-your-family! Camps 
open June 1 hotel June 27 


including 


$6 per day ($7 at hotel) — 
illustrated 


meals. Write today for 
folder and all details. 


™WTAD OUSSAC _ 


Tadoussac, Province of 
Quebec, Canada 


A Division of Canada Steamship Lines 





[CNORTHERN QUEBEC ™*s.2::<i""—] 


es J: Leonce Hamel, 


CLUB PANACHE 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. 
200 sq. miles 


© sq. miles 





he best camping-canoeing trip. , 
cambined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose, 
trout fly-fishing. Lake ne yut. Very Deer, Bear Partridge, 
good for moose and bear and all pucks, Geese, Comfort- 
kinds of wild bir ds "ew area, 
real virgin country, just opened. able cabins. Competent 
Something very special guides 


Sictenenene descriptive folder on request. 


Vrite or wire 
Roberval, Que., Canadduesl 





LAC BOUCHETTE CLUB 


On the Border of the Laurentian National Park 
Fine Speckled Trout Fishing 
Lagrernge Bear, reg he Partridge 


& cabi 1. miles 
rve Te t les 0 day 
ide and t ee I 

OQuananiche ng on L 

famil es t or tein 

ALBERT THIBAULT 
Las Bouchette, P. Q., Lake St. John, Canada 














TROUT 


Big, Hungry, Fighting Fellows In 
Quebec's paragerpegns District 


Ten good lakes w ith Pp of big brook trout All near 
camp. Motors to i lake to lake Real wilder 
ness. Good beds d "t vod. Experienced guiding. Rates 


reasonable G 1d - assured 


aoe BISSON 


St. Come, Jolie at Quebec, Canada 




















ATLANTIC SALMON 
and 
TROUT FISHING 


ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


Special trips in late July and August 
Montreal. All-inclusive. Write for folder. 


OL4, Anticosti Division—Box 69, Montreal 


from 















(ANOE- CRUISING OUTFITS RENTED 











' LAKE GEORGE 
CAMP ON STATE OWNED 
ISLANDS, FREE 
Complete outfits rented, consisting 
of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- 
sils, axe, grate, etc., sufficient for 
@ party of 2. $30 for two weeks. 


Send for folder 
"Bolton Landing 
on ae George, 
- ¥- 










CRAIG-WALKER co. 





OUTDOOR LIFE 




















to. More sportsmen and more tourists 
entered that country from the United 


cordial welcome; they found excellent 
sport; and both countries were benefited. 

This department is advised that the 
same welcome awaits the sportsmen 
this year; that Canada invites them to 
share the abundance of fish in her 
waters and game in her vast forests. We 
assure our inquiring friend that—war 
or no war—many American sportsmen 
are going to Canada this year! 





"Good to catch and good to look at," thinks 
Harry Dugro, Livingston, Mont., as he ad- 
mires this fine native Montana cutthroat 


Jasper Park Fishing 


ASPER Park in Alberta has some of 

the best trout fishing on the continent. 
In the Maligne area rivers and lakes 
afford more than 40 miles of fishing for 
Eastern brook trout, and big rainbows 
are abundant in the Tonquin Valley 
region. Jacques Lake, an isolated and 
lovely lake, reached by a day’s trip from 
the Jasper Park Lodge, abounds in Dolly 


and rivers giving good trout fishing, and 
there is no charge for a fishing license. 


Conchas Dam Fishing 


ISHING in the Conchas Dam State 

Recreational Area of New Mexico 
was opened to the public on July 1, 1941, 
and bass, wall-eyes, crappies, and 
channel cat are reported to be abundant. 
The lake covers 16,000 acres, and is 
located near Tucumcari, N.M. A 27-mi. 
gravel road, connecting at Newkirk with 
U.S. 66, 33 mi. west of Tucumcari, gives 
access to the area. Boats can be rented, 
but cabins, camp grounds, and other re- 
creational developments have not yet 
been provided. 


Indiana‘’s Public Waters 


owned by the state of Indiana, thus as- 
suring public fishing and boating. Add 
to this the total of miles available in the 
national forests, and the result is good 
news to the fisherman. 

One of the longest public-owned 
stretches is along the well-known Tippe- 





canoe River, with 12 miles under such 
control along both sides of Highway No. 


| 35, north of Winamac. The Tippecanoe 


is famous for its clarity, beauty, and 
fishing, and some of the best of the fish- 
ing is in this new park area. Picnic 
grounds have been developed. Another 
consists of 13 miles in the Kankakee 
game preserve in northern Indiana, bor- 
dering on the Yellow and Kankakee 
Rivers. The Yellow is considered a good 
river for wall-eyes, Northern pike, black 
bass, and rock bass. You can put your 
own boat in at Knox, says Outdoor In- 





L 


Vardens. There are many other lakes | 


States than ever before. They found a } 





ORE than 50 miles of river banks of | 
larger water courses and many miles | 
of the banks of smaller ones are now | 
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R BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 























Hoy fourd 


A toast to the 






*A huge beam or Jog used in 
the Scottish game of strength 
called ‘Tossing the Caber.”’ 


Ht Ill 


freend neve Le mate 
cabets-lhtow 4” 

away: 
pleasure friends find in each other’s 
company ... and in their sharing of Teacher’s... 


A Wi te 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 
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TEACHER'S 


Perle-tion of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 






SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., 


) fishing at its 


best! Take your choice of 
miles of ‘front-porch’ streams 
or... explore rarely-fished 
waters in Uncle Sam's Na- 
tional Forests —wilderness 
areas where big ones strike 
from dawn to dark! Bring the 
family too—enjoy all the thrills 
and glamour of the Old West 
in one convenient ““VACA- 
TION PACKAGE.” Costs 
are low. Write for FREE Fish- 
ing Mapand illustrated folder, 
Sportsman’s Hospitality 
Committee ... 129 State 
Capitol, Denver, Color. 







*)|4 


Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 








Batchawana Club Good f ng and me ting. Bear, 
— sg and Deer Situated on r 40 mile 
north of Soo Ste Mari ie. O ». 290 ‘he res virgin 
cokes s mile wl sand bes ich on Lake Superior 
4 Log Cabins ‘size 24 x 30. Log cook house 24 x 40 
Garage 20 x "150 Ice for season made. Boats, bed 

bedding, motors, etc, Write 


JOHN THEUT, CENTERLINE, MICHIGAN 














NEW YORK CITY ¢ IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





@ Calling All Sportsmen!... 

Come up to Nova Scotia where 
REAL fishing — every- 
thing from trout to tuna... 
Camps and guides await you 


there's 


. And 10% premium on 
your U.S. funds . . . Come by 
train, bus or plane . . . Write 


N. S. Bureau of Information (see 
below) for illustrated literature 











ROOM 10, PROVINCE HOUSE, HALIFAX, N. S. or 
ROOM 30, 6 E. 45TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


WHOA THERE! 


This is IT—The Answer To a Vacationist’s 
Dream. Riding, Hunting, Fishing, Ete. 
Write for booklet & rates. 


AH RANCH 

















Box 301, Encampment, Wyoming 
ANTELOPE — Sas 


You’ll see hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo- 


ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 50 
to 150 yds. Two seasons, June 20 to July 20 and 
Sept. 5 to Oct. 15. My low charge of $50 covers 


Includes comfortable cabins 
swell food, daily transportation 

antelope grounds. Wonderful 
around good time. Write for in- 


all but permit. 
& cold showers 
to world’s best 
scenery and all 
teresting details 
OSTO V. HEATH, 90! W. Yellowstone, Casper. 


MEADWOOD LODGE. 


Lake Kabetogama 


wane 


Minnesota 





| up 


| the Yellow, but also has pike, 


diana, make a long float, and be picked 
in the evening at a downstream 
bridge. The Kankakee is less fished than 
wall- -eyes, 
bass, and rock bass, and, in some places, 
large rainbow trout. This is a swift and 
rather wild stream. 

Within the last few years the Harrison 
County state forest has been extended 


| and has crossed the Big Blue River into 





| the 


hot | 


Splendid Fishing—Secluded Vacation Spot | 


Finest wall-eyed and northern pike fishing— 
Located on the east end of Lake Kabetogama at 


the junction of Namakan Lake and Ash River— | 


Connected with chain of border lakes. Train 
Service. For descriptive folder with automobile 
route, write Ted Mead, Ray, Minn. 


Crawford County. It now includes some 
of the wildest part of Indian Creek. Both 
these streams have good bass fishing, 
and the Big Blue also has some muskies. 
The Big Blue is easily accessible: Indian 
Creek requires a long walk through the 
woods. 

Other streams with more than a mile 
of banks under public ownership include 
Laughery Creek, in the Versailles Recre- 
ational Demonstration project; Patoka 
River, in Pike County state forest; Mis- 
sissinewa River, in Frances Slocum state 
forest; Wabash River, in Wells County 
game preserve and state forest; Sala- 
monie River, in Salamonie state forest; 
Sugar Creek, in Turkey Run state park; 
White River, in Mounds state park; and 
Muscatatuck River in Muscatatuck state 
park. 





but bank-fishing gets 
may be what William Davis of 


"Too tough to wade, 
fish," 
Sheridan, Wyo., 
Tongue River 
Railway photographer 


is thinking as he whips the 
while a Northern Pacific 
trails close behind 


Northern New Hampshire 


HE north country of New Hampshire 

has many square miles of unbroken 
forest, with lakes, ponds, and streams 
affording good fishing. Of the lakes the 
First, Second, and Third Connecticut 
lakes are the largest. 

The First Connecticut Lake is located 
just north of the town of Pittsburg 
The chief game fish in that lake is the 
lake trout, abundant and of good size. 
Other fish in this lake are landlocked 
salmon and some brook trout. This lake 
covers more than 2,800 acres. 

The Second Lake covers 
Brook trout are abundant in this lake, 
particularly near the inlet. These fish 
range up to 1 lb. The Third Lake, the 
smallest of the three, is also a brook- 
trout lake, and has some big ones. 

The upper Connecticut River, in the 
65-mile-long stretch between Groveton 
and Pittsburg, is interesting fly-fishing 
water. White water, glides, and deep 
pools challenge the angler’s skill, with 
rainbow, brown, and brook trout to be 
coaxed with flies. Brook trout here run 
up to 2 lb., with browns and rainbows 
reaching from 3 to 6 lb. Tributaries to 
the river give additional trout fishing 
Lakes and ponds also afford good sport 


1,286 acres. 
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Want a Quiet Vacation 
With Peouty of Good Fishing? 
r » THE 5 ot ES n Michigan’s beautiful 
Lake 3ass Walleyes 


»wn Trout ass 
scenery, del 
at 






Muskies 
any angler 3 
wholesome meals 











friendly m Housekeeping 
tates reasonable r 
THE MAPL E S 
Wray L. Green Bellaire, Michigan 








Michigan’s Famous 


AU 
For Trovt Fishing 
wading wate 


SABLE Rirer 


German Brown and Rainbow—good 

r, experienced guides, specially made boats. 
“RIVERSIDE” CABINS 

Furnished for four people, cooking equipment, rate $30 

per week. Cabins with meals ed at main lodge, $3.75 

a day per person. Lake Fishir 1earby, Cabins 21 miles 

t of Grayling. We meet trains upon request. 

CUNNINGHAM’S CAMP 

Grayling, Michigan. 








Star Route 





| 
| 
| 
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CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon on Lake Timagami 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Piekerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open May 
15th to Oct. 15th. Write 

Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 








The Great French River Offers 
Canada’s Finest Fishing at 


» CAMP THOMAS « 


suas, Pickerel, Bass, Pike, Perch, etc. Log 

Sabins, dining hall, boat A very satisfactory 
vacatio n as ired. Rates $21 a week. Good auto 
road from Toronto to camp. For information, write 


E DG AR BERGERON, 


NOELVILLE, ONT. 


CANADA 








Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes 


Game fish that make your gear sing and your nerves 
tingle, are ng in wait for you along French River 
Stay at comfortable, Wolseley Lodge on Woiseley Bay. 
Private Cottages. Central Dining Room 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Americans welcome. No border restrictions! 


NEW FISHING GROUNDS || 








in Northern Ontario 
The BEST ever n MUSKIF LAKE TROUT, WALLEYF 
and N PIKE . ng MOOSE DEER BEAR DUCKS 


Spring Be ar Ranting & Trout Fishing a Specialty. 
ions and housekeeping 
Write or wire 


Canoes ige accom dat 
cabins. Wi ly re ache vd by train. 


PARADISE CAMPS & LODGES 
Quibell Ontario Canada 


“BIG SPECKLED TROUT | 
and COASTERS | 


Lake Nipigon & Ite Northern Streams 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 
ners 7 caught by guests. Black Bass, Lake 
Tr Jaileyes. Our fishing off the 
nd cabin cruiser takes you there in com- 
fort. Canoe t s to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Moose, Cari- | 
bou, Deer, Bear in season. Daily_train service to camp. 
Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 


if You are Planning 
A Fishing or Hunting Trip 
To Canada This Season 





















) 
beaten tra 


Try Ted Euler's Camp, Vermilion Bay, Ontario 


Fish Eagle Lake For 
Lake 


Big Muskies, 
Full 


Walleyes, Trout, Northern Pike 
g cabins, Boats, Mo- 
rther information to 


Ontario, Canada 








accommodat 
. Guides, E Wri I 
Ted's Camp, Vermilion Bay, 


This Year GET Your 
od MUSKIES, TROUT OR WALLEYES 


t > Northern On ario, and let us show 








p here 









me f the finest n the world. Ou I 
eeping or housekee zy) good food, ou 
door life assure you a rea healthy, restful vaca- 
tion. Wri for important detail 


MURRAY’ S MUSKY & TROUT CAMPS 


Vermilion Bay (Kenora District) Ontario, Canada 








Eagle Lake Sportsmen’s Camp 


Offers The Finest Fishing For 
Mushkies. G.N. Pike Kron Lake Trout 


Walleyes,. 
groun wn Fag e Lake 
‘ a 





ened vuntry 
EAR & BIRDS 
hunting trip. 
American Plan. Reasonable. 
( t n service Reservation advisable. 
Titze, Prop., Vermilion Bay, Ontario, 


“ 
M: ake your 





Art. Can. 
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Tennessee Trouting 


ENNESSEE has some pretty good 

trout fishing, and it isn’t all in the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
In 1940 a trout weighing 6%, lb. was 
caught in the Clinch River. This stream 
for about 18 miles below the Norris Dam 
has some very large trout. It is, how- 
ever, hard to fish. 

There are about half a dozen streams 
in the Tellico-Citico area which are good. 
Spinners are effective there. Then there 
are a number of good streams in eastern 


Tennessee which can be reached out of | 


Johnson City or Greenville. They include 
Doe River, Doe Creek, Stony Creek, and 
Paint Creek. 

In middle Tennessee there 
Creek in DeKalb County, 
ton’s Creek in Coffee County. Permis- 
sion must be obtained from the care- 
taker at Rutledge Falls to fish the latter 
stream, and Sunday fishing is not al- 
lowed. During recent years a number 
of other streams in middle Tennessee 
and in the Cumberland Mountains have 


are Pine 


been stocked with trout, among them 
Rocky River and Collins River. 
John C. Caldwell, educational assist- 


ant of the Tennessee Conservation Com- 
mission, believes that a Colorado spin- 
ner, size 2 or 3, of beaten copper or 
brass type, and fished without a fly is a 
top lure in Tennessee streams. Spinners 
he says, do well throughout the se: 
He recommends a No. 2 spinner, 
copper finish on one side and nickel on 
the other, used with a No. 8 fly, prefer- 
ably a streamer. In the early season, 
when the water is high and the fish down 
deep, he puts on one split shot a short 
distance above the spinner. 


ison. 
also 


GYG-GREAT / 
FUH-FON, 
f AIN'T ITZ 


GUG-GRANO 





Alabama Fishing in Brief 
——- offers a variety of fishing, 


for small- 
mountain 
mountainous 
angling along the 


from sporty fly-fishing 
mouth bass in fast-flowing 
streams in the northern 
section to salt water 
Gulf coast. 

The northern part of the state hi: 
many creeks and rivers, as well 
Smallmouth fishing is particularly good 
in the northeastern part of the state, in 
the mountain streams. There are hun 
dreds of miles of good fishing water. 


Ss 


as lakes. 


White bass give excellent sport in the 
rapids below the various dams along the 
Tennessee River, and these fish run 
from early spring to midsummer. 

In the central part of the state are 
about a dozen large lakes formed by 
dams along the Black Warrior, Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, and Tombigbee rivers. These 
lakes abound in black bass, wall-eyes, 


pickerel, and panfish. In addition the 
streams feeding these hydro-electric de- 
velopments furnish good fishing 

In the southern part of the state large- 
mouth black bass attain large size, as 
do bluegills. In Gulf waters are weak- 
fish, locally called speckled trout, chan- 
nel bass, locally called redfish, mack- 
erel, tarpon, and many other prized fish 

Every section of the state has fishing 
camps in good locations, where boats 
and accommodations are available. A 
number of them have guide service and 
cabins. 


and Crump- | 


lor 





There hb 














And what's more, there are 
“You should have been here 
is an alibi that did not 


Yes sir! 
fish! 
yesterday” 
West Michigan. All of 
which is fine and dandy for the busy 


originate in 


t week- end oft as 
well as the chap who can stretch 


man with only a 
his vacation into a couple of weeks 


more, 


Pay tr Keep Fit! 


And West Michigan, with its thous- 
ot streams and 
long shore line fits into this picture. 


ands lakes, rivers, 
It's so close, so easy to reach—offers 

No matter how tough the 
right now, a good lungtul 


of West Michigan's water-washed 


SO much. 
going 1S 
summer ai r helps brush away the 


cobwebs of all-out detense work. 


| Uncle Sam wants you to gct a rest 


There's a war to be 
Fitness for the tasks ahead will 
Win 1¢. 


this summer. 
won. 
Proper rest, recreation and 
~ increase fitness. 


SUING 


SAVE TIRES... SAVE GASOLINE 


Don't come to West Michigan alone, 





or with a companion and an empty 
back seat. Double up. Share expense. 
It may mean more trips, more fish- 
ing and more opportunities for 
relaxation and better health. Besides 
it's the patriotic thing to do. 


nee, Books 


" Directory “Caretree on Also 
“Where t« Fis hin We chigan,” “Direc- 
tory of Tourist Cabins as "Canoe 
}1 n West Michigan 
AM l Office Detroit, Cleveland, 
( ( t. lou nou dx n, Call 
f “dd sat 





WEST MICHIGAN TOURIST AND 
RESORT ASSOCIATION 
Room 2,22 Sheldon Avenue, W.E., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 























IN RE-CREA TIONAL 
TENNESSEE 


Climb the mile-high peaks of the Great 
Smoky Mountains . .. ride Tennessee 
Walking Horses through bluegrass hills 
and peaceful valleys . .. visit shrines 
and battlefields that tell of the great- 
ness of the Nation. Fishing, swimming, 
boating, camping, hiking, riding—what- 
ever your preference—you'll find it 
ideal in Tennessee, and economical, 
State-inspected accommodations every- 
where. Send for the big, free, colorful 
book illustrating and describing re- 
creational Tennessee, 

(Motion pictures in 16 mm Kodachrome 

available to clubs and organizations.) 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
862 State Office Bldg., Nashville 


SconicStale & TENNESSEE 


MUDKICg 


5 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 

REASONABLE RATES 
Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
arereal prize trophies. Lake Trout 
unusually plentiful in May ,early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout the season. Big 
Game and Duck Hunting. Best 
equipment—comfortable cot- 
tages—tasty meals. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
visable. Send for illustrated folder. 
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YOU ARE 
As Welcome 
As Ever 


Good Fishing, 

Hunting, And All 

LOTTE t-f-l-) amy 1-1 a 
Abound! 


WRITE TO 
NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST 
BUREAU #4 sing, Stree Og em 





Productive Michigan Streams 


HE Little Manistee and Pere Mar- 

quette Rivers may both be reached 
out of Baldwin, Mich., county seat of 
Lake County. Accommodations may be 
had in Baldwin or, if the angler wishes 
to camp with tent or trailer, there are 
suitable locations on both rivers. There 
are cabins to rent at an oil station as you 
go into Baldwin from the south on state 
highway No. 37. 

The Little Manistee is about 10 mi. 
north of Baldwin, and the stretch above 
the railroad station at Peacock is a good 
one. The water below the railroad tracks 
is good also. Rainbows predominate, 
with some browns and a few brook trout. 

The Pere Marquette River lies just 
south of Baldwin. You cross the Little 
South Branch about 2 mi. south, and 

3aldwin Creek just south of town. They 

merge west of highway No. 37 to make 
the Pere Marquette. The East Branch 
lies 2 mi. south and a half mile east of 
town. These are good streams, with 
browns predominating. In the early sea- 
son some large rainbows are caught. 

These streams all require waders ex- 
cept the upper parts of the East Branch, 
which can be waded with hip boots. 
There are also several small streams 
near by that produce fairly well the first 
part of the season.—B. H. Miller. 


Maine’s Salmon Rivers 


AINE has the distinction of being 
the only state in the country with 
streams in which there are yearly runs 
of Atlantic salmon. The chief of these 
are the Dennys, Narraguagus, and 
Pleasant Rivers in Washington County. 
State and federal agencies are con- 
tinually active in improvement measures 
which are showing results in fishing, now 
definitely on the upgrade. It is hoped 
that this program of restoration will 
result eventually in the Atlantic salmon 
becoming as abundant as it once was in 
those waters. If the 1941 season may be 
taken as a criterion, the peak of the run 
comes during the last two weeks of June. 
The Narraguagus flows near to and 
almost parallels the western border of 
the County, with Cherryfield a good 
headquarters; the Pleasant is a few miles 
east of the Narraguagus, with Columbia 
Falls a point of approach; while the 
Dennys flows into Cobscook Bay, at the 
eastern end of the County, with Dennys- 
ville as a good headquarters. 


Wisconsin Float Trips 


HERE are four rivers in Rusk County, 

Wis., which present opportunity for 
good float trips. They are the Flambeau, 
Chippewa, Thornapple, and Jump. Guides 
and outfits can be secured at several 
different places, and the Flambeau has 
resorts and cabin camps along the river. 
Each river offers good fishing. 


FOSTER’S WILDERNESS CAMPS in Northern Maine 


that can be desired for a delightful wilderness 
Located back beyond crowded tourist sections 
unsurpassed fishing & canoe country. 
Accessible to over 50 lakes, ponds, streams. Plenty of 
big BROOK TROUT, LAKE TROUT, SALMON. Canoe 
trips on head waters of E. Branch of Penobscot and 
egash. Main camp at Grand Lake, Matagamon. Ex- 
ent trails, swimming, beaches. Individual cabins & 
dining room, Also housekeeping cabins. Taxi 
service from train to camp boat landing. Telephone 


service. For details, write 
@ A. C. FOSTER, PATTEN, MAINE @ 


TROUT—SALMON—DEER—BEAR 


COMBINE FISHING & HUNTING 
Free License for 4 bear during Apr., May, June, Ap- 
proximately 400 sq. mi. virgin country under lease on 
Little Tobique River and tributaries. Canoe trips, ex- 
Pert guides. Best of cabins, beds and food. Easy to 
reach. Good train and airplane connections. Satisfied 
sportsmen my best ad. Reference and folder on request. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 


E. F. Fox Nictau New Brunswick, Can. 


offers all 
vacation 
in the heart of 






cent 














_Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P.R.) N. Ont., 








A\\ PRIZE 
MUSKIES! 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been cought? at Calvert's than at any other 
comp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the past 28 years prove this statement ; 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing. 
Deer ond Duck hunting. Six comps. Comfort- 
able cottages. Good beds and meals. Rotes 
reasonable. Modern Houseboat ond 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips ovt- 


fitted. Write for folder. 
E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO™ 














Dalseg’ s Camp 


On Lake of the Woods, 


where you get prize MUSKIES 


LAKE TROUT, WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE, 





AND GOOD BASS FISHING. A new camp has been 
erected on Cedar Leke, 25 mi. north of Quibell, on the 
Canadian National Railway, Main camp easil ‘Tea hed 
from highway out of Emo. Come by train and 

be fishing here 24 hours after leaving Chic ago. ‘Car mps 
open May Ist. Write or wire for full information to 


M,N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 
HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Big Narrows—Lake of the Woods 
Reached by boat or plane (20 miles) 
MUSKIE—BASS—WALLEYES—G. N. PIKE 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR—DUCKS 
Cabin accommodations, running water, elect 
Choice menu. American plan only. Write or wire 
for folder, complete information and routing by rail 
or highway 
Hook’s Muskie Camps, Kenora, Ontario, Canada 


DES STONE’S ASH RAPIDS CAMP 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 
Muskies—Lake Trout—Bass—Walleyes—Northerns 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 


Main camp with sleeping cabins. American plan onl 
Cruiser and canoe trips. References and folder on reque 


DES STONE 


Kenora, Ont., 














P. ©. Box 90 Canada 


MUSKIES—BASS—WALLEYES 


also 


SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


We have established a new camp on an outlying lake 
in the heart of the wilderness, where trout and wall- 
eyes abound. Large northern pike aiso are pientiful. 
Folders on request. For real spring fishing, write to 
CLARKE & CROMBIE CAMPS 

Ontario, Canada 





Nestor Falls, 











LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
eful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 

beer and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 

fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 

Ill, folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Canada 





FRENCH RIVER LODGE 


Planning cation? We offer the finest fis! 


Bass—Pickerel—Pike—Muskies 


c peal rtable acc ommodations in fire plac 
Ex« ellent meals served in the main “se 
ire ode ‘ : i we are easily ac« ble 
or des ptive sklet, and full information w 





chenaues. French River Lodge 
Pickerel River, via Can. Nat. Ry. Ontario, Can. 
Fishing and 


LAKELAND LODGE scrinc'ccm. 


Wahnapitae <p — — District — Northern Ontario 
f 




















Excellent mea and ommodations. May i i 
SALMON, G RAY, MOUNTAIN TROT T. Jur assed 
fishing for WALL-EYED PIKE (DORI TROL Pr. J Aug 
& Sept. f sh is THED BL AC K BASS, NORTH 
ERN PIKI i general run of 0 for 
anoe st ae hains in vir f 
scenery exceptionally good fishing — Housekeey g cot- 
tages fully equipped. You can reach he by a trair 
Write for folders, maps and references * 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 
PEACE—REST—QUIET ] 
“Off the Beaten Trail” 

Only camr tiful SILENT LAKE, in the PINES 

rate Low CABINS Clear € eated Ma 

White sheet Hudesn’s Bay Biank Wilde 5 

‘ 1 ts I BL LACK Bass and TROUT. 

A i kes r Delic wked f 1 

n eat, Fre P 1 r t 
Guides. Housekeeping ins. Tra Peters 

to do Ider. L. B. ereene Room 
1305, ‘230° E. 42nd St. , N. Y. C.—AFTER JUNE ist 
PAUDASH, ONT., CANADA——— 
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Albany River Canoe Trip 


ITH a trapper living at Nakina, 

Ont., I went by canoe from Mc- 
Dougall Mills, 17 miles east of Sioux 
Lookout, Ont., to the lake from which 
the Albany River flows, more than 100 
miles from the railway. From the Mills 
we went north, via Dog Lake, Stranger 
Lake, Kimmewin, Schist, and Fairchild 
lakes, through all of which the March- 
ington River runs. From Fairchild we 
headed north to Armit Lake, thence on 
north through Hill, Wertheim, Minchin, 
Hamilton, and Pashkokogan lakes, and 
thence down the Pashkokogan River to 
the lake which is connected with the 
east end of Lake St. Joseph, the outlet to 
the Albany River. The large lakes are 
usually windy and may cause some de- 


lay. 

We then followed the Albany River 
down as far as the Opichuan River, 
where we left it. This portion of the 


Albany has many rapids and falls, and it 
is a big river. There are portage trails 
around the worst rapids. We had a river 
canoe, passenger type, and with our 
heavy load had only about 6 in. free- 
board, which is not a safe leeway in 
heavy rapids or large lakes. Were I to 
do it again, I’d use a freight canoe which 
would allow at least 12 in. freeboard with 
a load such as we had. A freighter would 
be heavier on the portages, but would be 
safer in rapids or on rough lakes. It 
would also run rapids that we had to 
carry around. There are cut-offs by 
which many heavy rapids could be avoid- 
ed, but we stuck to the river. It runs 
through a number of rather large lakes, 
and in some of them we had trouble, due 
to storms and heavy winds. 

I have also run 100 miles of the AI- 
bany between the Ogoki and Kenogami 
rivers. There are no troublesome rapids 
on this stretch and we made the run in 
just 16 hours, paddling time. The trip on 
down from the Kenogami, I understand, 
is not so interesting, as the river is large 
and the scenery not to be compared to 
that on the upper river. The trip from 
Fort Albany to Moose Factory can be 
made by canoe, but the west shore of 
James Bay is an uninteresting flat, and 
care must be used to avoid being trapped 
in the mud when the tide goes out. Neap 
tide at places leaves miles of mud flats, 
and there are mosquitoes. There are not 
many camp sites along this stretch of 
low coast line. There is occasional boat 
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service which might be utilized, and if 
connections can be made, this would be 
much preferable to the trip by canoe 
over that section. The summer boat 
schedule would have to be obtained from 
the Hudsons Bay Co. 

Anyone not desirous of going down to 
the Bay could ascend the Kenogami and 
Pagwachuan rivers to Pagwa station of 
the Canadian National Railway. At the 
time I made my trip they were having 
train service over that division twice a 
week each way. 

I should estimate that to make the 
canoe trip to Moose River, what with 
time lost on portages and on windy lakes, 
and with fishing by the way, would take 
about two months. The Albany affords 
princely fishing for brook trout which 
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run to very good size. Guides should be 
employed by all except those very expe- 
rienced in canoe handling, for the rapids 
of the Albany River are no child’s play, 
and some of them have dangerous whirl- 
pools at the foot. 

A very accurate air-survey map cover- 
ing the first part of the trip is No. 52J, 
the Sioux Lookout section of the Topo 
graphical Survey, which can be pur- 
chased from the Department of the In 
terior at Ottawa. Map No. 23A, on a 
scale of 7.89 miles to the inch, shows the 
Albany River from its source to some 
distance below the Ogoki River, and can 
be purchased from the Department of 
Surveys at Ottawa. Another good map 
to carry is No. 20A, also from the De- 
partment of Surveys, which shows the 
entire province of Ontario on a scale of 
35 miles to the inch.—LH. A. Johnson 


—- 


Up North in Wisconsin 


HE Marengo River rises south of 

Grandview, Bayfield County, Wis., 
and joins the Bad River east of Marengo, 
in Ashland County, Wis. The Bad flows 
into Lake Superior at Odanah. The best 
section of this river to fish for trout is 
from Marengo Falls to Marengo Lake. 
The falls are near the headwaters and 
Marengo Lake is east of Bibon. 

The best approach to the stream is 
from Grandview, east on Highway D 
about three miles, turning off on a side 
road which crosses the Marengo about 
4 mi. from Highway D. The trout here 
usually run to a good size, and the best 
time of the day is generally from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., and from 5 p.m. to dark. Gray 
flles work well. The fishing is good after 
a rain.—O. H. Bauman. 








SUN GLASSES MAY BE ON 
AN ARMY FLIER NOW.... 
Because they make eyes com- 
fortable, vision sharp, Bausch 
& Lomb Ray-Ban Sun Glasses 
have top preference 
among sportsmen, 


won 
shooters 
outdoor enthusiasts. But those 
are the same reasons why 
Army and Navy men need Ray 
Bans too. B&L production of 
Ray-Bans, like binoculars and 
special optical 


many Instru- 


ments, is today at an all-time 
high. But you may have to wait 


for yours until government 


requirements are filled 


* 











When 
dawn, the pilots look ahead with confidence in 
their machines and 


Modern 


Optical 


struments 


facturers 
to precision optical methods for critical analy- 
sis, precise measurement, quality control. 


Confidence Rides With 


The Dawn Patrol 


the Atlantic Patrol thunders into the 


the fuel that drives their 


motors. American fuels, like American planes, 
are built to bring back safely those who fly. 

In American refineries, Bausch & Lomb Re- 
fractometers are doing their part in making oils 
and gasolines so efficient and safely dependable. 


refractometric methods of control 


speed refining and maintain a greater uniform- 
ity and higher quality than ever before. 


Bausch & Lomb in- 


is at work helping to strengthen 


science—with 


(America’s front lines. Today, American manu- 


like the nation’s armed forces—turn 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITIt 


EDUCATION, 


TION 


FOR MILITARY USE, 


PRODUCING 


RESEARCH, 


... ESTABLISHED 1853 


OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 


INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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Anglers and Wormers 


EDITOR VEN though I 
Outdoor Life: thoroughly enjoyed 
John Crowe's story of 
“The Champ and the Chump,” I resent 
that crack he made classifying wormers 
and anglers differently—fly fishermen 
being the anglers. Wormers are anglers, 
too, for two good reasons. 
The first is that the dictionary says so. 
The second is obvious to the wormers. 
The purists wouldn't believe it anyway. 
For there is a definite art of fishing with 
a worm, especially in the smaller 
streams. I have spent many hours, even 
when I didn’t get a bite, in plain practice 
of the art. There's a certain twist of the 
wrist and a wiggle of the finger, in guid- 
ing a specially weighted, specially rigged 
line through invisible caverns and mossy 
crags and snags where flies won't reach, 
that is, on the bottom where a trout 
picks up most of his diet. And that’s a 
technique that many fly fermen don’t 
know. A wormer has to the feel of 
the bottom, something the fly caster 
doesn't need. The wormer gets a kick 
out of knowing that he has guided a line 
through snags that the fly fisherman 
wouldn't dare approach. 
Probably the purists think that the 
worm fisherman, as they see him, is the 
plain plunker who does nothing but let 
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his line drag out in front of him. They 
don't see the artists among these fellow- 
anglers. They don’t see the fellow who 
knows the stream and knows how to 
fish with bait. And fish it right with bait, 
in a scientific way——Tommy Waters, 
Hastings, Mich. 


Kill ‘Em and Keep ‘Em! 


EDITOR OULD like to get 
Outdoor Life: into that argu- 

ment about the no-size 
limit rule from the standpoint of the 
bass fisherman. I've fished in Minnesota 
where they have no size limit and I like 
it. And I've seen mighty few undersize 
fish brought into camp—an occasional 
one, maybe, that was hooked so badly 
it would have died anyway. 

I've also fished pretty much over the 
country, where they do have size limits, 
and I’ve seen plenty of undersize fish 
dead or dying on the surface. A few 
regular fishermen are careful in releas- 
ing fish, but for every thoughtful one 
there are 10 who never heard of first 
wetting their hands, or who are too care- 
less to avoid excessivé pressure on gill 
covers. 

One day while fishing from a boat on 
Lake Buchanan in Texas, I counted 11 
undersize fish belly-up in the water. To- 
ward evening I saw a young woman 
casting from the bank. Presently, amidst 
plenty of squealing, she pulled in a fish. 
Two little boys rushed up to help her 
take it from the hook, dropping it to the 
ground three times in the process. Then 
they carried it 50 yd. to a man, dropping 
it twice on the way. This man looked it 
over, then sent them on to a second man, 
who looked it over and threw it out in 
the lake as far as he could. 





I rowed over to make sure what it was 

an undersize bass, already dead. 

Let’s have low creel limits and elimi- 
nate the unscientific undersize laws.— 
Wm. E. Barker, Atlanta, Ga. 


Chigger Chaser 


HAT piece, “How to 

Get Rid of Chig- 
gers,” is most amusing 

especially if you are sure you're not 
going to fall victim to the vicious little 
things. 

I'd like to pass on to your readers a 
sure-fire, never-failing repellent that has 
been standard equipment in my tackle 
box for 20 years. It is not a cure for 
chiggers, if you've been foolish enough 
to get them, but it is a positive preven- 
tive that produces 100 percent immunity. 

For 10 cents you can obtain at any 
drug store a bottle of oil of spearmint or 
oil of peppermint that is sufficient for a 
year’s supply. Apply the oil with a finger 
to your shoes, socks, and trousers up to 
your waist every two or three hours that 
you are out in the weeds or grass. The 
stuff is easy to carry, easy to apply, has 
a very pleasant odor, which, for some 
reason, chiggers do not like. So they 
stay away. I go anywhere through 
weeds, brush, or grass, safe in the knowl- 
edge that they are not going to torture 
me.—A. A. Lang, Fort Crook, Nebr. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Domestic Complaint 


EDITOR AY, I think some- 
Outdoor Life: thing should be 

done about all those 
fine stories that appear in your maga- 
zine. My husband gets it every month, 
and man-fashion, after he gets through 
reading it he leaves it for me. 

So the other afternoon I waited until 
he'd left for work, and since he doesn't 
return until 11:45 at night I had plenty 
of time to read the magazine from cover 
to cover. The result was that when he 
got home I was very sleepy and also 
wound up on when he should get his 
vacation. With a parting shot that I 
wanted to get away for some good fish- 
ing, I feel asleep. 

Now, I'd just had a permanent and 
wore a net around my head that night to 


DON'T STOP 
READING 
OUTDOOR 
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keep the wave in place. Sometime to- 
ward morning I was dreaming that my 
husband and I were fishing at a lake, 
and everybody was catching fish but us. 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


I asked him why that was, and he said 
our hooks were bare—that the ground 
was too frozen for him to dig for worms. 
I had a remedy for that! I took a net 
and proceeded to seine the lake for min- 
nows. When I woke up I was lying on 
my stomach in bed and dragging the 
nice new hair net across the floor! 

Here’s my problem: Should I stop 
reading OvuTpoor Lire or get out on a 
fishing trip pronto?—Mrs. John Moser, 
Lansing, Ill. 


Our Friend, the Bat 


EDITOR HAT photo, “Shoot- 
Outdoor Life: ers’ Nightmare,” de- 

picting a bunch of men 
using scatterguns on bats, deserves more 
than a brief glance. For one thing, the 
shooters—-while trying to slaughter one 
of our most efficient destroyers of harm- 
ful insects—have the grace to turn their 
backs to the camera. Poor old bat! Nei- 
ther beast, bird, nor reptile, faithful de- 
fender of our garden sass, on the job all 
night long, seems to have no protection 
other than the poor handling of scatter- 
guns. That bunch of shooters should 
select a larger and slower-moving target, 
and let the bat enjoy his right to life, 








liberty, and the pursuit of bugs, and not 
have the living daylights scared out of 
him.—George N. Irons, Adelphia, N. J. 


Cattle in National Forests 


EDITOR N LOOKING 
Outdoor Life: through a recent 

issue I was surprised 
to find the article, “National Forests and 
National Defense,” by A. D. Moir, Senior 
Forester, U.S. Forest Service. I am will- 
ing to admit there is truth in Moir’s 
claims that we need more beef and wool; 
also that the settler must live. However, 
I believe that these necessities establish 
no need for sending additional stock into 
the National Forests to supply that extra 
beef and wool and keep the settlers there 
existing. The inhabitants of the regions 
affected will receive higher prices for 
their products during the war, and 
should be able to live even better than 
they did before, and without additional 
grazing rights. 

Consequently, I was somewhat dis- 
mayed to see a magazine like OvuTpDooR 
LirE giving space to the forces which 
have battled so long and so actively to 
keep down the game and supplant it 
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with cattle and sheep. If our forces be- 
gin to weaken in the fight to support the 
sportsman’s rights, those rights are sad- 
ly threatened. 

Don’t think I am unpatriotic. A volun- 
teer in the first World War, I was 
trained from a child to put my country 
above all temporal things. I’m still for 
the United States, first, last, and always. 
However, I know, from personal obser- 
vation, that there is plenty of territory 
for increasing the production of beef 
and wool without invading the National 
Forests to any greater extent than they 
are now being used. 

I have hunted big game in Montana, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, in addition to Mexico and 
Canada. I have also driven extensively 
elsewhere, and believe I’m qualified to 
express an opinion on the range possi- 
bilities of the West. They're capable of 
producing all the extra stock needed in 
this or any future emergency. So let’s 
keep the National Forests for the peo- 
ple.—W. R. Littell, Atwood, Kans. 


Like Roast Porky? 

Gus MAGER, in 
“Game Gim- 

micks,” says that por- 

cupines are protected by law because 

they can easily be killed by starving men 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Nix-'D 








Well, I that 


think 
yarn was thought up by cowpunchers in 


lost in the woods. 
the old days as something to tell the 
tenderfoot. I don’t believe it is possible 
to get hungry enough even to cook a 
porcupine, much one. Yes, I 
know some men can eat most anything 
but I’ve got to see it done! Try one 
sometime—I did. Got the hide off before 
I called it a day.—Urie Coe, Regina, 
Mont 


less eat 


Is Ice Fishing Sport? 
 gpaeceneng that blast 
against ice fisher- 
men by F. M. Sims of 
given my hopes a great 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Indiana has 


boost. For some time I have waged a 
one-man battle against this form of 
“sport.” Letters to the Game and Fish 


Commissioner, to other sportsmen, and 
particularly to a sports writer who has 
been boosting ice fishing in his column, 
have fallen flatter than a pancake. I 
had begun to believe that I was the only 
person who thought that ice fishing was 
endangering the sport of fishing with 
rod and reel. Now I’m happy; I know 
there are at least two of us. 

The incident Sims describes is much 
like my one-and-only attempt at the 
“sport.” There were at least a hundred 
cars on the lake. Some cars contained 
as many as four fishermen. The fish 
were naturally hungry and bit freely. 
Some of them must have thought they 
had grabbed onto an express elevator 
because of the speed with which they 
were yanked through the hole. If one 
fisherman seemed to be pulling them out 
oftener than the others, there would 
often be a frantic pulling-out of lines 
and all the boys would start digging new 
holes around the successful man’s. At 
times it looked like Monday morning at 
the bargain counter. 

Enthusiastic golfers, swimmers, sail- 
boat men, etc., can get through the 
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winter without their sport, and I can't 
see why those who boast the title of 
sportsmen can’t do the same. We give 
ducks and other game a rest for certain 
periods of the year; why can’t we do the 
same for our game fish?—I. H. Hjerm- 
stad, Duluth, Minn. 
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EDITOR 


PPARENTLY Sims 
Outdoor Life: A 


hasn't done much 
fishing through the ice 
He doesn't like it if some fishermen get 
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their limits in winter, when crappies are 
really fit to eat, but fails to mention a 
thing about the limits in summer, when 
there are usually many fishermen on the 
lake. 

He likes to go fishing on a “bright 
summer morning” or a “quiet evening.” 
Well, we all would if we had the chance, 
but some of us don’t have time to go 
fishing in summer and feel about ending 
ice fishing the same way he would if his 
summer fishing were stopped. 

If Sims would venture forth some 
winter day, when it’s about 10 below 
zero and the wind is blowing like fury, 
and be man enough to stick it out until 
he got his limit of crappies, I'd wager 
he’d admit that he had earned his fish 

I will agree that the limit of 25 a day 
is too large—it should not be more than 
15, winter or summer.—Rudy Kutcher, 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Defends the .22 


ALTER ROP 
ER’S article, “At 
Last—A Real Squirrel 
Rifle,” is very misleading and may leave 
an erroneous impression in the minds of 
readers who depend on the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge for small-game hunting 
It is quite true that the rifle shooting 
the .22 Long Rifle is usually less reliable 
than the Hornet or one using a jacketed 
bullet, not because one uses a lead 
lubricated and the other a jacketed bul 


EDITOR 
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let, but because of the arm itself. Many 
of our sporting rifles in .22 Long Rifle 
are not so well constructed as those 


which employ a jacketed bullet; the bar 
rel and action usually are attached to 
the stock with only one screw. As a 
result, these arms are very sensitive to 
changes 

A rifle in .22 Long Rifle with good con 
struction, properly bedded stock, and 
using a reliable brand of ammunition 
fitted to the individual gun, should be as 
reliable as any using a jacketed bullet 
having the same weight and velocity 
The first shot fired from an oiled o1 
fouled barrel cannot be depended upon, 
regardless of caliber. Any bullet fired 
from a cold barrel may strike slightly 
out of the normal group, especially at 
long range. Our most highly developed 
cartridge using a jacketed bullet is the 
.30/06. Anyone having fired in the .30 
caliber matches at Camp Perry knows 
the rule of “one extra minute for the 
first shot at 1,000 yd.” when using it. 

It is unfair to condemn a cartridge on 
the results of a test conducted only in 
one rifle of each type. I suggest that the 
cause of the inconsistency of the .22 
Long Rifle mentioned in the article was 
in the gun. An ammunition not fitted to 
the gun, an improperly bedded stock, or 
any stress or strain on barrel or action 


would cause this trouble. Roper has an 
exceptionally fine-shooting Hornet, judg- 
ing from the groups shown in the article. 
Many of the high-velocity .22’s are not 
very reliable; do not hold their zeros, and 
flyers, or wild shots, are not uncommon. 

In my opinion, the .22 Long Rifle, when 
used in a suitable arm, is a fine hunting 
cartridge for game the size of a squirrel 
at ranges around 50 yd., and, for its bul- 
let weight and velocity, cannot be beaten. 

Laurence F. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa. 


What Cats Eat 
been reading 


EDITOR JYAve 
Outdoor Life: your series of ar- 


ticles on the house cat 
as a predator, and also the comments of 
other readers. The latest bit of informa- 
tion, Arthur Hawthorne Carhart's rec- 
ommendation that we collect and ana- 
lyze the contents of cats’ stomachs, ap- 
pears at first to be a plausible idea. But 
after a little thought one can readily see 
just how erroneous it would be to take 
the findings of this research as absolute 
proof of feline habits. 

I believe that Carhart has overlooked 
the fact that most domestic cats kill for 
the sport of killing rather than for sus- 
tenance. There might be a few of them 
(pets or pests, whichever way you look 
at them) that are not well fed, but most 
cats are overfed by their owners, and 
have no desire, therefore, to eat their 
victims. They merely kill the bird or 
animal, maul it, and leave it to look for 
another victim 

In examining the stomach of such a 
killer you might find a trace of feathers 
or fur, which he accidentally swallowed 
while mauling his victim—but never any 
great amount of it. Therefore, how could 
such a survey be of any great value, un- 
less you can get the house cats to co- 
operate and eat every bird or animal 
they kill?—C. F. Sekol, Clarks Green, Pa. 


Rattlesnake Champ? 


HAT story about 

Black Bill Venzol— 
“He Risks His Life at 
Fifty Cents a Throw’—-was mighty in- 
teresting. But if Ben East thinks that 
111 snakes in one season is pretty good, 
consider Otto Kohlmeyer of Houston 


OTTO MUST 
USE DECOYS 
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County, Minn., who killed 2,263 rattlers 
last year for a bounty of $1,131.50!— 
M. L. Pope, Rushford, Minn. 


Peculiar Trout Diet 


EDITOR AST year, while fish- 
Outdoor Life ing a river, I caught 

a rainbow trout which 
measured 15 in. Upon examining the con- 
tents of its stomach, I was surprised to 
find the remains of a 7-in. rattlesnake. 
As the snake was intact and showed no 
sign of mutilation I inferred that it had 
been swallowed alive. 

Could a snake that small inflict a 
poisonous wound on the fish, or would 
the fish be immune to such poison? It 
seemed full of life and showed no ill ef- 
fects from its lethal meal. As a matter 
of fact, after much deliberation, I had 
the fish for dinner. 

Has anyone else had a similar experi- 
ence?—“Buck” Buckingham, Stockton, 
Calif. 
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Jimmy Kindler (left), our host, 
gave Bill a hand in transferring 
his equipment from bike to boat 





Bicycle Built for Leora 


CARS, TIRES, GASOLINE SCARCE? WELL. YOU 
CAN STILL FILL YOUR CREEL BY FOOT POWER! 


By CHESTER CHATFIELD 


ILL gave me a welcoming grin 
from behind the fishing-tackle 
counter. “I was hoping you'd 
drop in,” he said. “Remember I 

promised to take you out after sea-runs 
when the fishing picked up? Well, it’s 
red-hot right now. Just got word from 
Jimmy Kindler.” 

For a moment I was elated. I had 
been waiting for this news a long time. 
Whenever fresh runs of big cutthroat 
trout move into Lake Washington from 
salt water, it’s an event to speed up the 
circulation of any fisherman. Then my 
spirits sagged. 

Bill must have seen the disappoint- 
ment spreading all over my face. 
“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Why, darn it, Bill, I'm not driving 
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my car these days,” I explained. “I’m 
saving rubber, and I’ve promised myself 
I'll take the car out only as a matter of 
grim necessity.” 

Bill has no car. He thoughtfully 
rubbed his chin. ‘‘There’s a lot of peo- 
ple going to be without cars before this 
war is settled,” he said. ‘“‘We can’t let 
that stop us from fishing. On the long 
trips we'll have to go by train, or boat. 
Close at home, there’s no reason why we 
can't ride bikes, here in Washington 
state or anywhere else!” 

A fat, middle-aged man, standing at 
the counter examining a casting reel, 
put in his oar. 

“You're just whistling in the dark,” 
he said. “You can’t start out on a bike 
and bring back a mess of fish—-not these 








days. You have to travel a long way to 
get where the fish are.”’ 

“Applesauce!”’ said Bill. 

By this time several more habitual 
fishermen were listening in and offering 
opinions. A first-rate argument de- 
veloped. 

“You've got to show me,” the fat man 
insisted. ‘I'll bet you a half-dozen flies 
you can’t do it!” 


ILL looked at me questioningly. I re- 
membered fishing excusions I had 
made as a boy, on a bicycle. They had 
been a lot of fun. “Taken!” I agreed 
cheerfully. ... 

It was the finest kind of a February 
day when we started out—clear and 
crisp, with the red morning sun gnaw- 
ing away at the frost on roof tops. I 
felt a little foolish as we got underway, 
but after a couple of blocks of pedaling 
leisurely along, I discovered that I 
hadn’t forgotten how to ride. 

We breezed out of Seattle, and down 
the road along the lake shore. Bill and 
I were getting a big kick out of riding. 
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We shot downhill with the wind red- 
dening our faces, and then shifted into 
low gear to pull over the next rise. We 
got enough exercise to keep warm, 
without becoming tired. 

It was surprising how much ground 
we covered. Bill grinned back at me 
over his shoulder. 

“Doing pretty good, for a couple of 
old coots!”’ he called. “No reason why 
we couldn’t make a trip two or three 
times as far.”’ 

In less than an hour we covered ten 
miles, and wheeled into Kenmore. Jim- 
my Kindler left off splitting wood beside 
his cabin, and stared in surprise. 

“What are you fellows trying to do, 
run a six-day race ?’’ he demanded. “‘Get 
off those contraptions and hustle. You 
should have been on the water an hour 
ago.” 

“Jimmy,” said Bill abruptly, ‘we've 
got to catch a mess of trout. I’m not 
fooling.” 

“The trout are here,”’ Jimmy grinned, 
herding us into a boat. “But these sea- 
runs are just naturally the foxiest fish 
in the world. If you catch them, you’ve 
really done something!” 

He shoved us away from the dock. I 
rowed, and Bill assembled the rods. 
Jimmy had told us not to waste time 
with flies at this season, so Bill fastened 
a couple of small wobbling spoons— 
each about an inch long—to the leaders. 
He let his own line out, laid the rod 
down, and started to pay out my line. I 
was rowing along slowly in water eight 
or ten feet deep, perhaps seventy-five 
feet out from shore. 


Our mascot, a Canada goose, 
insisted on following the boat, 


but he didn't hurt the fishing! 


Breezing along under his own 
power, the author soon found 
that he hadn't forgotten the 
knack of pedaling, but its fun 
came asa brand-new discovery b= 
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Bill's rod gave a sudden jerk and his 
reel let out a quick clatter. Bill grabbed 
the rod like a big-league shortstop pick- 
ing up a hot grounder, but the action 
was over. ‘Missed him, dog-gone it!” 

I rowed on another hundred yards 
while Bill finished paying out my line, 
and then turned back to go through the 
same spot again. Cutthroat usually lie 
in schools. Once you locate a school, 
you may be able to take five or six fish 
one after the other—if they’re hitting 
what you offer. 

I paddled gently, tensely watching 
the rod tips. This time it was mine that 
gave a sudden bow. I dropped the oars 
and snatched it up. The cutthroat came 
clear of the water for twice his length. 
He lit with a splash, and shot straight 
into the air again. After his third leap 
he made a sizzling run, and for the first 
time I managed to get the 
slack out of the line. 

My nine-foot, six-ounce fly 
rod really arched over as I ap- 
plied the brakes. I had a lot of 
fun for a few minutes, and then 
the big trout tired and came in 
toward the boat, fighting all 
the way. He was a good fish, 
about eighteen inches long, 
weighing around two pounds. 
Bill reached out cautiously with 
the dip net. The trout gave a 
sudden thrashing jump, tossed 
my spoon into the boat, and 
swam vigorously away. 

“The son of a gun!” ex- 
claimed Bill, picking the spoon 
out of his lap. ‘He tried to hit 


The big cutthroat went 
right on fighting even 
after it was in the net 
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me smack in the eye with this thing!” 

We made a couple of more turns 
through the same place, but didn’t get 
a bump. I rowed on down along the 
shore, hunting for more action. The sun 
was getting up, and the air grew warm- 
er. Ducks wheeled constantly overhead, 
on business of their own. A big Canada 
goose came paddling out from shore 
and gabbled at us. 

“Stand by to repel boarders!” Bill 
grinned. “Those fellows sure get tame 
in a game reserve like this, don't they?” 

He tossed some bread from his lunch 
bucket to the goose, and we continued 
on our way. The goose ate the bread, 
and swam after us, yelling for more. 

“G’wan!" shouted Bill, waving his 
arms. “Beat it! We're fishing.” 

The goose honked reproachfully, but 
continued to follow. ‘“‘You’ve made a 
















pal,” I told Bill, “but it’s trout I want.” 

We gradually left the big bird in our 
wake, but we didn’t hit any more fish. 
Bill lit his pipe and began a discourse 
on the subject of fish in general, and 
sea-runs in particular. 


""T HE trouble with a lot of people,” 
said Bill, “is that they think they 
have to drive a hundred miles to catch 
a mess of trout. Usually they get more 
fish, but a lot smaller. You take a cut- 
throat, now. In fresh water, after hatch- 
ing, he'll grow from six to nine inches 
long in two years. Then he migrates out 
to salt water—this is, unless he’s one of 
the resident strains that don’t migrate 
and in nine months he'll grow to 
twelve inches or more. When he comes 
back into the streams and lakes, you’ve 
got a fish that’s really worth catching! 
“What's more,” Bill continued, aim- 
ing his pipe at me for emphasis, ‘the 
less small fish we catch out of the upper 
streams before they migrate, the more 
big fish we're going to get when they 
come back from salt water. I have a 
hunch that tire and gasoline rationing 
is going to work out for the benefit of 
fishermen, instead of killing their sport. 
We'll catch big fish, and we'll get them 
in the lower stretches of rivers and in 
places like this, where you can ride out 
from town on a bike if you want to. As 
far as I'm concerned, I'd rather get two 
or three trout from fifteen to eighteen 
inches long, than twenty that will av- 
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fish fresh-run from the ce 
an 


erage seven inches, or a fraction more.” 

“Who wouldn’t?” I said. “But are 
you sure of what you say? It was my 
idea that most fresh-water fish stay 
right where they’re hatched, and that 
sea-runs were a different species. What 
makes és 

Bill's rod jerked to life, interrupting 
me. A shining trout cleared the water 
in a wild leap sixty feet behind our boat. 
Bill snubbed him expertly. The trout 
had all the speed and power that is com- 
mon to fish fresh run from the sea. He 
jumped repeatedly, made flashing runs, 
and fought until the net scooped him in, 
I pounced on him enthusiastically. 

The cutthroat had bright silver sides 
and a dark green back, speckled with 
black spots. He looked a lot different 
from the cutthroat you take in lakes not 
connected with salt water. He was a 
little over fifteen inches long. I opened 
him up and showed Bill the pink meat. 


"F\O YOU mean to say this is the same 

fish as the little eight-inchers we 
catch in the streams? Their flesh is 
white.” 

“Why shouldn't it be? They feed on 
bugs. When they migrate out to salt 
water they put on as much weight in a 
couple of months as they do in two 
years in a stream. The answer is in 
feed-—feed and minerals. They store up 
oil that turns the flesh pink. Of course, 
not all of them turn pink. It depends on 


what they eat. And the flesh of mature 
fish gets lighter in color as their oil 
goes into the spawn.” 

We got under way again, with Bill 
rowing this time. “Is this just theory, 
or do you have some proof?’ I ques- 
tioned. 

“I got the dope from Bob Meigs, field 
biologist down at the Game Depart- 
ment,’’ Bill said. “He admits that no 
conclusive studies have been made of 
the cutthroat—and studies should be 
made—but they have learned a good 
deal from observations made incidental 
to studies of other species. The cut- 
throats don’t seem to have any particu- 
lar migration time, although their 
spawning peak comes in February and 
March. There are some of them spawn- 
ing every month of the year, as far up 
the little streams as they can get. They 
go out to salt water and spend three or 
four months near the river mouths and 
along the beaches, and then come back 
up the streams again. A number of 
them follow the salmon run upstream 
in the fall, and the steelhead run this 
time of year.” 


ILL turned the boat and went back 
over the spot where he had caught 

his fish. My rod came to life, and I had 
a glorious ten miuutes landing a beauti- 
ful, silvery seventeen-inch trout. We 
tried the place a couple of more times 
without a bump, and then followed the 
lake shore back towards Bill’s goose. 

Again I was struck by the distinctive 
appearance of the trout. Bill nodded at 
my comment. ‘“Cutthroat are pretty 
much individuals,’’ he said. ‘Usually 
you can tell them by the two orange 
marks on their throats, along the bot- 
tom of the gills, but this doesn’t always 
hold true. Sometimes a resident fish 
will look just like a rainbow, or a sea- 
run will be confused with an immature 
steelheaag. A pretty sure way to tell is 
by the jawbone. On a cutthroat it ex- 
tends back of the center of the eye. On 
a rainbow or steelhead it’s shorter.” 

“What do you mean by ‘resident’ 
fish?” 

“The ones that don’t migrate,” Bill 
explained. “Some of them don’t. They’re 
just like the ducks that stay here all 
winter, or that fool goose.” 

The fool goose was swimming up to 
the bow of our boat, honking furiously 
for a hand-out. “What do you say we 
stillfish awhile?” Bill suggested. ‘Troll- 
ing has been pretty slow, so far. Our 
mascot here says this is a good spot. 

I dropped over the anchor and Bill 
tossed out several spoonfuls of fresh 
salmon eggs to bait up the water. Our 
mascot honked approval and picked up 
as many of them as he could before they 
sank beyond reach. We switched to fine 
leaders—pound-test nylon—each tipped 
with a No. 8 hook entirely concealed in 
a single large salmon egg. We flipped 
these over where they would have a 
chance to sink before the goose got 
them, and settled down comfortably to 
enjoy the sunshine. Bill began feeding 
some more of his lunch to the old 
honker. 

“The real sport comes in the fall 
when the sea-runs are taking flies,” Bill 
said. ‘“‘That’s fishing! But there’s some 
thing about (Continued on page 58 
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" O, WE don’t have the cold 
winters we used to. We don’t 
get as much rain in summer, 
we have worse spring freshets 

than we did when I was a boy, and there 
ain’t near the hatches of flies there used 
to be. Guess it’s due to the ice jams 
and the floods tearing up the bottom of 
the streams, or possidly the cold winters 
causing the anchor ice to freeze to the 
bottoms and kill the larvae.” 

How strangely familiar these phrases 
are to the angler! And there’s that 
other group that steadfastly maintains 
that before the virgin timber was cut 
off the hills and valleys, which com- 
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Lithograph by CHURCHILL ETTINGER, courtesy of The Sporting Gallery and Bookshop, Inc., 


prise the watersheds of our streams, 
floods were unknown—or were of minor 
consequence. Therefore, they say, the 
cycle of the insect’s life was never inter- 
rupted; the trout were always so well 
fed that they grew fast and fat and 
multiplied. 

But when you get down to facts, you 
find that most of these statements are 
products of forgetfulness, mental mime- 
ographing, or lack of observation. 

There were years on end when I was 
on one trout stream or another nearly 
every day during the open season. I 
made mental notes and scrawlings on 
paper, and each year I found the present 
conditions comparing quite favorably 
with those of ihe past. Of course, there 
were seasons when we had an excep- 
tionally dry time, others when the water 
would stay at a good fishing level nearly 
all summer, But the years when the 
high water prevailed through July and 
August have been few and far between 
since Columbus first stole fish from the 
red man. As for the theory of timber 
preventing floods, especially in the 
mountainous regions, all one has to do 
is dig into local histories or go to the 
headwaters of any of the trout streams, 
Here’s one which flows through heavily 
timbered virgin country, where an ax 
has never felled a tree in the entire 
watershed. No floods? Look the valley 
over with a critical eye and observe the 
old river beds, now covered with rich 
loam and dotted with trees well past the 
century mark. Go farther down the 
valley and dig in the cleared fields. You 
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won't have to go down many feet to 
find that the stones are identically the 
same as those in the present river bed 

although you will be digging them up 
several hundred feet away from it. 
Sometimes you will find logs several 
feet underground, buried by floods long 
before white men cleared the timber 
from our early frontiers. 

Some thirty years ago I was fishing 
New York’s famous Neversink, at a place 
where a spring freshet had changed 
its course and made a beautiful pool 
about a hundred feet from the old 
course. The pool was about eight or 
nine feet deep, and sticking out from 
the side at the bottom was a huge log 
which had been buried before the Indi- 
ans had left the vicinity. No, you don’t 
have to go back to the time of Noah to 
read signs of floods or to prove they do 
or do not kill insect life. But there is 
one thing reasonably sure: if freshets, 
ice jams, anchor ice, or dry and wet 
seasons, had been killing off the trout’s 
food supply as some claim, the insects 
would have been extinct—and the trout 
gone with them a long time ago. There 
is no doubting the fact that floods and 
ice jams are responsible for destroying 
some larvae, also an occasional fish, but 
the percentage is very small. Only a 
few years ago in August and September 
the Catskill Mountain streams were at 
as high a flood stage as I had seen them 
in many years. The following winter we 
had the worst ice jams I had ever seen 

and the following season I saw more 
flies than I’d (Continued on page 63) 
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HE morning air was still and 

warm, Comfortably full of break- 

fast coffee, the three of us—Ray, 

my wife, and I—sprawled on the 
lava ridges, scanning miles of rolling, 
sage-covered convolutions on Idaho’s 
rugged surface, from Devil’s Gap to 
Birch Creek and on to Gallagher Can- 
yon and Warm Springs—prime prong- 
horn country. 

Suddenly from across the flat near 
Devil's Gap came the pop-boom of a 
rifle, then another and another, up to 
two clips and more. Between shots 
came other sounds that revealed every 
stage of the hunter’s emotions—an ex- 
ultant shout of discovery sharp 
barks of what was undoubtedly pro- 
fanity, as he missed . . . then, when it 
was over, a long war whoop that would 
have shamed the lustiest redskin. 

Ray stood up, pointing. ‘There! 
Look through your ’scope!” 

I glassed the opposite valley rim. 
There they were: eleven antelopes, 
bounding blithely along like animals on 
a merry-go-round, and so far off I 
wondered for a moment if I was looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope. 
But, like Topsy, those antelopes just 
growed as I watched, from field-mouse 
size to cottontail to jack rabbit to ante- 
lope. And the rear animal suddenly 
sprouted a set of horns—pretty decent 
horns too. 

“They're coming this way, all right,” 
Ray whispered, with rising excitement. 

I unsprawled. “Maybe we'll get you 
a shot,” I told Lucille. 

But to one who knows his pronghorns, 
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SURE, THERE ARE PLENTY OF 
IDAHO—BUT THERE'S LOTS OF 


the chances were slim. Barren, open 
plains, ridges that were all to the ante- 
lopes’ advantage—our one hope was to 
act like rocks, look like desert, despite 
our flaming hunting shirts. 

Head-on, single-file they came, straw 
legs flashing, tan bellies to the sage, 
slender necks of white and tan and 
black shimmering in the mirage. They 
swung and bounded by, too far off to 
shoot, but on Gallagher Crest they 
stopped and looked back—still too far 
for a fair try, but in antelope hunting 
you have to take your chances. I 
pushed the rifle at my wife. “Take a 
shot, quick!” 

“Why, I can’t hit anything that far,” 
she protested. “I can hardly see them.” 

“You can too!” I insisted. “Look at 
that doe you got last year. Just do it 
again. But hold a full antelope high; 
she’s only sighted in for 200.” 


UST to please me—she said later— 
she gathered herself into what she 
called a sitting position and squinted 
into the ’scope. The barrel wove designs 
all over the state of Idaho as the specks 
on the skyline danced in the haze. I 
began thinking up consoling phrases in 
advance, phrases that would have melted 
the heart of a mortgage holder. 
Wham! The rifle kicked up, there 


Was an infinitesimal pause, and then 
the antelopes all plunged away together. 
“Too bad, honey———”’ I began. Then: 
“Gosh almighty!” I choked out. “You 
hit him!” 

For drifting back had come a wel- 
come sound—the unmistakable whunk 
of metal on solid meat. The buck in the 
rear was still racing on with the others, 
but suddenly he veered to the left. As 
he topped the crest, he stopped and 
seemed to be trying to stand on his head. 

“My gosh!” Lucille gasped. “Get up 
there and see where he goes.” 

Ray and I raced to the crest, panting 
out our hopes and fears as we went 
“Do-do you know what I think?” Ray 
gasped. “They do that on heart shots!’ 

When we finally reached the crest, 
the buck had tired of acrobatics and 
was lying prone—stone dead, his heart 
blown to bits by the wicked little 123 
grain bullet. We shouted back the news 
to Lucille, still puffing up the hill behind 
There’s no way of describing how tickled 
she was as she came up, no words in a 
hunter’s vocabulary to express what we 
thought of her shot. It was impossible! 
As soon as I'd finished hugging her, I 
began stepping off the distance. Brand 
me a liar forever, if you want, but it 
was 357 long, downhill paces. 

But while Ray and I were dressing 
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ANTELOPES TO SHOOT AT IN 
SPACE TO MISS ‘EM IN TOO! 


the buck, it began to dawn on us what a 
spot we were in. I especially. If I 
trekked home with a record much less 
remarkable than this, I'd find the home 
folks waiting with a bumper crop of 
raspberries. Either I had to get a big- 
ger buck, or make a more difficult shot. 
Because in the minds of a lot of people 
in my town, I was practically the in- 
ventor of antelope hunting. 


OU see, Idaho had held a special 
Vue hunt the year before, too, 
and both Lucille and I had gone. While 
she was getting a doe, on opening day, 
I'd bagged a beautiful buck. Two hun- 
dred yards—one neck shot—-home again 
the first afternoon—simple! And I'd 
crowed about it enough so that all the 
neighbors had applied for this year’s 
hunt. “If that guy can get one in an 
hour,” they reasoned, ‘‘so can we!”’ 

Moreover, this year I'd insisted on 
special handloads, custom-tailored to 
my 7 mm. rifle, with 123-grain slugs at 
3,000 feet a second that would lay into 
1 two-bit piece at 100 yards. I'd felt 
iwfully confident—even assured every- 
body, including the patrolling game of- 
ficials, that nothing smaller than a buck 
exceeding my last one would be con- 
sidered. 

Then there was the coyote on the way 
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in. If that story got around! The pup 
had bounded out of the desert 250 yards 
from the road. By the time we'd piled 
out and I'd got into sitting position, 
with the sling tight, he was even farther 
away, but I held for his neck and broke 
it—-then began a dissertation on the 
merits of my rifle and its owner. It 
took a good ’scope, I said, not to men- 
tion plenty of sighting in, perfect am- 
munition, and good hard holding——yes 
indeed, good hard holding! I was going 
to show the other antelope hunters 
something—so I said! 

As for Ray, he hadn’t been as in- 
cautious as all that, but he had a repu- 
tation for busting things with his .270 
with monotonous regularity at long and 
uncertain ranges. 

And now here we were, with Lucille’s 
sweet shot right under our noses—a flat 
challenge to make good or shut up. 


FE CLEANED the buck and Ray 
WG totea him in. Then we hunted the 
rest of the day, but antelopes were con- 
spicuously absent. Oh, well, we'd get 
them tomorrow! But at camp the other 
hunters looked on us with suspicion. 
Kenny had his buck already, a swell 
head, shot just behind our tent. Otto 
had romped up the side hill in the after- 
noon and busted another. Jim’s bunch 
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would impress 


By CLYDE ORMOND 


had got theirs and left at midday. And 
Andy had already gone home to tell the 
folks that we were bound to pull in 
soon, because Lucille had hers, and with 
that off our minds Ray and I would 
surely collect our bucks quickly. This 
last was reported to us by Burn, who 
had originally stayed home, but changed 
his mind and came out to join us when 
he heard how easy the hunting was. 


O, WITH all this challenging us, Ray 
and I tramped hill and dale. It got to 


be Saturday—then Saturday night. “I 


just gotta get home tomorrow,” Ray 
kept repeating. And, seeing my grim, 


desperate look, Lucille felt the need to 
remind me: ‘Now, don’t you dare take 
a little one!” 

Once, in the last two days, Ray and I 
had spotted a good head in the high 
mesas, had estimated the range, and 
grimly cut loose with a clip of ammuni- 
tion each. It was a demonstration the 
most fanatic of animal lovers would 
have approved; we didn’t even scratch 
the pronghorn. Luckily nobody was 
around to see it, and by the time we 
reached camp we had alibis rigged up 
to cover it. 

The last night before we had to break 
camp, Lucille suddenly woke at mid- 
night and said: ‘Honey, I’ve got a 
hunch you'll get him today—a whop- 
per!” Just like that! Don’t ask me 
where a wom- (Continued on page 79) 
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Comfort plus—shooting from a cushion! Frank is 
getting ready as Chester poles toward game 


BROWN bird jumped out of the matted 
wild oats, flew along with fluttering 
flight just above the tall reeds, and 
dropped suddenly out of sight. 

“Why didn't you shoot?” asked Junior. 

“Was that a rail?” I queried. “I never 
saw one in my life. I was looking for some- 
thing twice as big.” 

“King rails are. But we don’t often see one. These here 
soras are small birds. Still they kinda fool you, look bigger 
when they're flyin’ than they really are.” 

Rails are called “railbirds” in New Jersey, perhaps so people 
won't think you're speaking of fences.- But whether rails, 
railbirds, or soras, southern New Jersey showed me something 
new in hunting. And since the range of the sora is wide, many 
other hunters, who live in or near sora country without know- 
ing it. may find new sport. The books say that the sora breeds 
from central British Columbia, Manitoba, the lower St. 
Lawrence River, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia south to 
Lower California, Utah, northern Missouri, southern Illinois, 
aid Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; which means that 
whe the pert little bird is migrating to its winter quarters in 
Calit. “ia -Lrizona, Texas, Florida, the West Indies, Central 
Ameri * northern South America, it covers a lot of 
shooting -erritory! And brother, a plump railbird, broiled to 
a turn, is about the tastiest game I've set a tooth in! 

Not only was the bird itself new to me, but the conditions 
under whica I hunted it were even newer and more surprising. 
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So this is the sora! Little enough, but mighty 
tricky on the wing. And a pleasure on a platter 
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All the hunting I’ve ever done has been 
under conditions which usually require 
a certain amount of fortitude. The 
worse the weather, the better the duck 
shooting. You shiver and shake in icy 
winds, are stung with sleet, or soaked 
with rain driven on the wings of a 
nor’easter. When you’re after deer in 
the northern sections of the country, 
you expect to have cold feet and a 
‘ ‘ frosted nose. With ruffed grouse or 
pheasant, possibly you may be too 
warm at midday, but as the sun slides 
down the western sky a cold wind 
comes up, and your sweat-soaked under- 
wear suddenly becomes like ice. 

But this sora hunting was like none 
of these. We went out on a gorgeous 
mid-September day, when the far-reach- 
ing marshes were like a garden, .blaze 
with gaudy flowers. There were great 
patches of hibiscus, with large and 
showy pink blossoms, yellow swamp 
sunflowers, and brilliant 
patches of cardinal flowers. 
The sky was a robin’s-egg 
blue, and the wind from the 
bay bland and summerlike. 

Instead of tramping long 
and weary miles, I sat ona 
cushioned box in the bow of 
a flat-bottomed skiff with 
low freeboard. Before me, 
on the decked-over bow, 
was a box of No. 10 shells 
and my camera. The only 
thing I carried was my gun. 
I rode in lazy state like a 
Venetian prince in a gon- 
dola, while behind me my 
boat-pusher, Chester Downs 
Jr., stood on the decked- 
over stern, and with much 
toil pushed the boat along 
over what seemed to be dry 
land. His pushing pole was 
about fifteen feet long. He would set its heavy end in the 
mud, and then “walk up” the pole with his hands. It was 
tough going. There was little water among the reeds ex- 
cept in the channels, and the birds don’t haunt the channels. 
Soras stick to the shelter of the marsh vegetation, weaving 
in and out among the crowding stems with the ease and 
slithery secrecy of a snake. They have long legs, and like 
water only several inches deep. They can walk up a wild- 
oat stalk to get at the rich grains. And soras lie close, 
frequently flushing only when the boat is right on top of 
them. Often Junior and I would see one of the little chaps 
ducking into a patch of cover and go after him. Junior 
would pole the boat all over that patch of tall marsh grass, 
and more often than not no bird would flush. It had sneaked 
elsewhere. As they skulk around the little open places in 
search of food, they have a peculiarly cocky and saucy look, 
for their stub of a tail sticks up almost straight, and from 
the rear shows white like a cottontail rabbit’s. Anything 
larger than No. 9 or No. 10 shot would shatter the little 
cusses to pieces. They are only about nine inches long, but 
their wingspread goes up to fourteen inches or more. Their 
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flight looks weak but is deceptive. It’s 
stronger than you think. 

Frank Valgenti and I had been wait- 
ing for the right sort of a tide ever since 
the season opened. You need a good 
high one to flood the marshes sufficient- 
ly so that the birds will be on the move 
and take readily to the air. Where we 
were hunting you get such a tide when 
the wind is from the east. Then the 
water piles into the marshes from the 
bay, and there’s enough for the pusher 
to get his boat around where you'll get 
some shots. Eventually, after days of 
waiting, there had come a message 
from Chester Downs. “Wind’s in the 
east, high tide about 4 p.m.” 











RANK and I hastily gathered to- 

gether guns, shells, and clothing, 
and went! We picked up the Downses 
at their home. At their landing, boats 
were bailed, and Frank and I took 
our seats. Then Chester pushed Frank 
downstream, and Junior started up with 
me. Frank had his Parker .410, while I 
was depending on my Marlin over-and- 
under 16. The departing figures of 
Frank and Chester, seen above the 
rushes, looked as though they were 
mysteriously gliding through a hay- 
field. 

For nearly an hour all I did was re- 
lax and drink in the beauty of the 
September marshes. Meanwhile the tide 
was coming in, and the tall grasses 
swayed as the current caught their 
stems. Several times Junior had to get 
out and push the boat along from the 
outside. There was a faint salty smell 
in the air, fresh from the bay. 

“Look at that hawk!” said Junior. 

A marsh hawk was winnowing above 
the rushes just out of gunshot. Several 
times he pounced and disappeared, only 
to come up again with empty talons. 
The white patch at the base of his tail 
Was conspicuous. 

“He’s after rails,” said Junior. ‘“‘Wish 
he’d come near enough so you could get 
a shot at him.” 

Junior headed the boat toward a 
patch of tall wild oats, not yet beaten 
down by wind and rain. The nose of the 
boat entered the oats, stopped, and with 
a mighty effort was again advanced. A 
dark-brown bird jumped and skittered 
along the grass tops, and then suddenly 
dropped, while I watched with benevo- 
lent interest. That was when Junior 
told me I’d missed a chance. 

“You'd better tell me when a rail gets 
up,” I told him. “I’m likely to shoot at 
the wrong bird.” 

Now a flock of ten black ducks flew 
overhead in an irregular V. Then a 
Small flock of yet another species of 
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Parsons was less than magnificent, this first day out, but he's got a little string at that 


A veteran upland gunner tries some- 


thing new in the way of hunting —and 


finds it almost too good to be true 


By ALLEN 


duck passed with rapid wing beat. Their 
white bellies identified them as wood 
ducks. It was delightful to sit there in 
that wide solitude and see the wildlife 
with no aching muscles to mar the 
pleasure. The lapping of the water 
against the boat, and the kindly air 
made me forget I was hunting. 
“There’s one!’’ exclaimed Junior, 


OMING to with a start, I saw a 

brown bird fluttering along above 
the reed tops about twenty-five yards 
away. The gun leaped to my shoulder 
and I fired. The bird dropped like a 
plummet. I fixed my eyes upon the 
spot where it fell, while Junior pushed 
the boat along in desperate haste. 
Usually there are no landmarks to guide 
you in picking up a fallen rail—one 
stretch of marsh looks very like an- 
other. Furthermore, these soras so 
blend with the vegetation that unless 
they land stone dead and belly up, they 
are very hard to see. 

“Isn’t this about the spot?” I asked, 
as we pushed through a dense mass of 
wild oats. 

“T think it is,” said Junior, leaning 
over the side and looking down into the 
water. 

We hunted that patch of growth for 
at least fifteen minutes. No bird got up, 
and it seemed as though we combed 
every inch of it. At last we gave up. 


PARSONS 


“Probably just crippled,’ exclaimed 
Junior. “If they aren’t killed outright, 
they'll dive into the water and hold on 
to a reed stem. They’re awfully hard to 
find.” 

The afternoon waned. A kuk-kuk- 
kuk! came from the rushes close by, 
then an answering cry from a little 
farther on. 

“Hear 'em?” asked Junior. 
rails, and they’re all around us.” 

“Why don’t they flush then?” I in- 
quired. ‘‘We’ve seen only two.” 

“They move more toward evening. 
We'll see some action pretty soon.” 

A sora burst from the oats about 
twenty feet away. ‘Mark,’ warned 
Junior. I got the gun up and waited for 
the rail to get farther away, praying 
that the bird wouldn’t drop into the 
grass before I had a chance to fire. I 
pulled, and the rail crumpled and fell. 

“You got him!” cried Junior. His 
awkward pushing pole seemed to lift 
the boat along. My eyes watered from 
staring at the one spot, for I was afraid 
to take my eyes from it. The boat 
reached the place, a miniature islet of 
dry land. The rail was cradled there, 
belly up. I laid it on the deck before me, 
and gazed with curiosity at its black 
face and throat, and short, stout yellow 
bill tipped with black, quite unlike that 
of the long-billed clapper and king rails 
I had known, (Continued on page 77) 
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HE bombers zoomed over my head, 

and I blacked out under the blan- 

kets. Caught in the covers by this 
maneuver, a single mosquito raced its 
motor angrily near my skin. Grumbling 
sleepily, I tossed off the cover and sat 
up. Then I heard a yell. 

As sleep left my fogged brain, I saw 
a wraithlike figure in the mists whirling 
over Spring River. With surprise I 
realized it was morning, and I had slept 
in spite of the bombardment of Arkan- 
sas mosquitoes that flew in waves over 
camp during the night. The sun was 
not yet over the rim of Ozark Hills, but 
in the gray light I could make out 
Lewis. He was fishing. 

Now, Lewis Chanslor is a fisherman. 
He eats, sleeps, and dreams fishing. He 
vas out in the middle of the river in the 
boat, clad only in his drawers, casting 
upstream into a deep pocket below a 
waterfall. As cool mists whirled around 
his ungainly form, I shivered mightily. 

Lewis looked around and saw me, and 
he stopped fishing long enough to raise 
something out of the water. My mouth 
popped open and I hit the ground run- 
ning. From the bank I had a better 
look. My eyes bugged open, and deep 
within me stirred atavistic longing 
an. overwhelming desire to feel the 
lunge of a mighty bass on my light rod. 
For dangling at the end of a bailing- 
wire stringer in Lewis’s hand, broad 


” 
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fins waving in calm resigna- 
tion, were two of the finest 
smallmouth bass that ever 
came out of Spring River. 

I said: “I don’t believe it.”’ 








Lewis grinned. ‘Now 
where's the stringer?” 


As every good bass fisherman learns, a small- 
mouth fighting on the surface is dynamite. At 
top, the author looks for action in the foam 


Wincing, I recalled the 
events of the preceding day. 
We had fished the first day of our 
twenty-mile float without catching a 
single keeper. When we'd discovered 
we had failed to bring along a stringer, 
I'd told Lewis we didn’t need one on 
Spring River, anyway. At considerable 
length I'd explained that Spring River 
was fished out, and to bear out my story 
two float parties had passed us during 
the day and we had seen a line of six 
fishing poles set out by a farmer on the 
waterfall where Lewis was fishing now. 
My companion had listened politely to 
that lecture, then resumed his fishing. 
“Smallmouths,” he had said, “strike 
sometime.” 


OW, realizing I was caught in my 
own trap, I asked, “What’d you 
catch ’em on?” 

“Same bait I’ve been using, but I 
used it differently. If you’ve got your 
nap out,” he added significantly, ‘‘we’ll 
eat breakfast and I'll show you how it’s 
done.” 

At least I had won one point. Usually 


I can’t get him to eat when he is fishing. 

After a quick breakfast, we broke 
camp. I was even more anxious to get 
started than Lewis, because I wanted to 
learn what strange power he had over 
stubborn smallmouth bass. Gladly I 
paddled the boat, while he fished the 
pool “just one more time.” I saw he 
was using a deep-running red-and-white 
plug, but in a manner I had never be- 
fore witnessed in his bag of angling 
tricks. He cast upstream and let the 
lure trail deep down the middle of the 
pool. Now and then he jerked the rod, 
then reeled so slowly that I wondered 
what kept the bait from getting snagged 
on the bottom. 

Such strange antics were contrary to 
all Spring River bass lore. The Ozarks 
smallmouth is a lover of fast water. 
Around the rapids and shoals, where the 
water runs swift and whirls in eddies, 
there you will find the gamest fighter 
of them all waiting to pounce on a min- 
now or other choice morsel speeding 
past in the current. Lewis’s method 
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A sulky stay-at-home one day, a ravenous 


plug smasher the next— that's the tough 


but temperamental Arkansas Ozarks bass 


By HAROLD WALES 


upset all fishing tradition, and I told 
him so. 

“These bass are deep,” he countered. 
“They are also smart, in case you didn’t 
know.” 

I wanted to add they were scarce, too, 
but decided to let him find out for him- 
self. He fished patiently, trailing his 
crazy bait along bottom. We covered 
the pool, then drifted downstream. 
That’s the beauty of Ozark float fish- 
ing: the current will always take you 
to another— perhaps better — fishing 
place. 


E fished for miles, without so 

much as a strike. Time and again 
I almost got up nerve enough to tell 
him there was nothing to his deep-sea 
tactics, but I didn’t. I knew better. I 
had been trapped once. 

If Lewis was perturbed by any lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of the fish, he 
gave no indication. “They'll strike 
sometime,” he asserted confidently. 
“Smallmouths are like that: they lay 
around without wiggling a fin and then 
all at once they start feeding. I’ve seen 
this river boil with striking fish.” 

It seemed hard to believe. At that 
precise moment the surface was smooth 
as glass, and hot sunlight beat down on 
the back of my neck. Yet even the ap- 
pearance of a troop of Boy Scouts, pad- 
dling downstream in three brightly 
painted canoes, failed to dampen my 
companion’s spirits. He manipulated 
each cast as if he expected a big bass 
to jump on the lure and try to take the 





rod away from him. I soon deserted his 
crazy scheme and went back to reliable 
methods, but Lewis stuck to his guns. 
When he gets his head set, the Devil 
himself couldn’t change him. 

My thoughts drifted back to those 
first two bass. With mounting con- 
viction I recalled the six fishing poles 
set out along the waterfall. I hadn't 
seen him catch the fish, had I? Aha, so 
that was it! While I was asleep, he’d 
raised the poles and taken two fine bass 
off the farmer’s lines... . 

A yell from the front of the boat 
interrupted me. Lewis’s rod bent al- 
most double and the straining line shot 
out. Deep down I saw a bronze flash. 
Lewis braced his heels and settled down 
to playing the fish. He had plenty of 
room, because he had hooked the bass in 
the middle of the river. 

Fighting with wild courage, the bass 
bored straight for bottom. Outguessing 
every move, Lewis brought pressure on 
the rod. The bass fought back, tugging 
doggedly from side to side. When it 
made for the surface, Lewis eased off 
pressure. He knew what every bass 
fisherman must learn. A smallmouth 
bass fighting on the surface is dynamite. 


S THE struggles of the big bass 
weakened, Lewis reeled in line. 
Gently he led the fish in little circles to 
see if there was any fight left. Not un- 
til the bass was completely exhausted 
did he attempt to use the net. 
Lewis was all grins, because the bass 
was bigger than the first two. “Now,” 
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he said, “if you aren't in too big a hurry 
we'll catch some fish.” 

“Accident,” I grunted. 

Without bothering to reply Lewis told 
me to paddle upstream into a narrow 
neck below a waterfall. Between the 
fall and a high bluff bank the pool was 
blue-green, the color of deep water. He 
cast upstream into the middle of the 
pocket, letting the lure sink deep and 
giving it that Sally Rand twitch. On 
the third or fourth cast he let out a 
whoop. 

I could tell by the tense expression on 
his face he had hooked into a big one. 
Yet, though the rod bent dangerously, 
the fish didn’t fight with the bulldog 
tactics of a smallmouth. I stood up in 
the boat, peering down into the water. 
Deep down I saw the telltale flash of a 
smallmouth. Strange, I thought, that 
the bass didn’t try to break water. 


"FY ULLS like a whopper,” Lewis said, 
ped grimly. 

I grabbed the net, geared for action. 
All at once Lewis caught his breath 
and froze, eyes fixed on the end of the 
line. 

“It’s two of ’em!” 

I leaned over the edge of the boat. 
Sure enough, he had two smallmouth 
bass on the little plug. They were fight- 
ing against one another, struggling to 
pull the hooks from their mouths. When 
I got the net under one, the other 
flounced outside. In despair Lewis lifted 
both bass into the boat, and one of them 
dropped off the hook and _ bounced 
around on the bottom; that’s how near 
he came to losing his unusual catch. 

“Guess I was wrong about Spring 
River,” I (Continued on page 65) 












Doubling in bronze! These 
Spring River huskies were 
so eager for a fight they 
hit Lewis's plug together 


The beauty of a float trip is 
that the current is always 
taking you down to a new 
— perhaps better — spot 
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ISHERMEN who report their remarkable luck by word 
of mouth have nothing to worry about. Like poli- 
ticians they can pop off as much and as wildly as they 
wish and then, when they are called, wriggle out with: 

“I was misquoted.”’ Not so angling writers. When we put 

all the rhetorical chips on the line we'd better have the hands 

to back ’em up, for we're a cinch to be called. 

I knew that when I shot the works with “Blind Date With 
Lady Luck” in OUTDOOR LIFE last year. Boldly ~ x. names, 
places, and specific information. I was so enthusiastic about 
“discovering” California's Kaweah River ind the Kaweah 
Killer, a four-foot-long Loch Leven tha. ruled the stream, 
that I came out slugging from the bell! ut in this all-out 
yarn I knew I'd be backed up. Corroborating witness was 
Fred Guiol, movie director, one of the best fly fishermen on 
the Pacific Coast, and (his profession to the contrary not- 
withstanding) a most truthful guy. 

Two weeks after the magazine hit the newsstands, I be- 
gan to feel the repercussions of my supposedly air-tight 
account. I knew my fellow Californians were overly sensitive 
about their climate, but I wouldn't have dreamed a mistake 
in the elevation of a place in my story would cause such an 
uproar. The error was mine. I'd hit one too many zeros on 
my battered typewriter, making the Kaweah 8,000 feet up, 
instead of 800, and neither Fred, who checked the yarn with 
me, nor myself had discovered the bull. Anyone who ever 
had fished the Kaweah would have known how the mistake 
happened and just taken a zero off and thought no more 
about it. Oh yeah? 

If any magazine needs proofreaders I'll be glad to recom- 





By 
JOE MEARS 





Weary, battered, and perspiring, the author emerges from the gorge 


mend several dozen Californians! I darn near had to put on 
an extra secretary to handle the mail. 

Then came a letter from a resident of a town near the 
Kaweah, which rises in the Kern-Kaweah basin on the west 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas and flows to the San Joaquin 
Valley to furnish water for irrigation and power. Not a word 
did this man say about the error in the elevation of the 
Kaweah. He had bigger game in mind—that four-foot Loch 
Leven that chased all the three-pound natives out of his deep 


pool! He'd fished the Kaweah several times a week for years, 
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he wrote, and he’d never seen a trout bigger than two or 
three pounds. Most of them are under twelve inches, he in- 
sisted, and topped off with: “What you and your friend 
probably saw was a big sucker. They grow to great size in 
the warmer water in the lower elevations of the Kaweah 
River.” 

It was my turn to get burned up! I'd rather be called a 
chronic, bald-faced liar than be accused of not knowing the 
difference between a trout and a sucker! 


HILE my collar was still smoking, I sat down and re- 
plied to that letter. My rather haughty rejoinder in- 
sisted I might be Ananias himself but I was no fool! 

Promptly I got a reply, conceding that ‘perhaps’ there 
was a trout that big in the Kaweah. “I don’t blame you 
much for being burned up,” the fellow wrote. “I probably 
would be, too, under similar circumstances. Next time you 
come up this way, be sure and look me up. We'll attack 
that big trout in force.” 

Months passed before Fred and I got a chance to take him 
up on the invitation. 

Harry, the doubting Thomas of the Kaweah, turned out 
to be a good-natured six-footer with an unruly mop of curly 
blond hair and a disarming smile. He’d made a couple of 
scouting trips to the Kaweah and had tied up a lot of flies 
that had been especially productive. He hadn’t actually seen 
the four-footer, but he’d heard of a fisherman who had had a 
giant trout on for ten minutes in the very pool where Fred 
and I had found the monster. 

It was only a short distance from Harry’s home in Lindsay 
to a fishing camp within easy hiking distance of the pool 
over which the giant Loch Leven held sway. Fred, as usual, 
was loaded for bear. He had wet flies, dry flies, streamers, 
spinners, and plugs. Harry had a cigar box full of flies. My 
modest tackle box was crammed with fish getters only 
slightly less numerous and varied than Fred’s. 

For the middle of May it was nippy—especially at such a 
low elevation! Right here I want to go on record that Three 
Rivers is approximately 900 feet elevation. I didn’t trust 
any altimeter; that figure was obtained from an official 
Forest Service map! 

The late-spring run-off from the melting snows of the vast 
Kern-Kaweah watershed had been halted by unseasonably 
cold weather in the high country. The stream was low and 
fairly clear. I was overjoyed, for I figured my brown-and- 
white bivisibles that had been so successful on my initial 
trip to the Kaweah might work again. 

Fred was granted priority on the big pool at the suspen- 
sion bridge where we'd seen the four-footer chasing a three- 
pound rainbow the year before. Below this pool, only a few 
steps from our camp, was a beautiful stretch of water, 


IT’S A SMART AUTHOR WHO CAN 
ANNOY HIS READERS INTO TAKING 
HIM ON A SWELL FISHING TRIP 


Mears forgives his critic, after Harry had shown him and Fred Guiol 
{at right) some of their native California's sportiest trout water 


bowlder-strewn and reached easily by wading. Rubber waders 
had proved impractical so Harry and I just plunged in in our 
shoes. 

I had difficulty in wading with my composition soles, but I 
managed to get close enough to a long granite ledge under 
which I was sure some nice rainbows would be hiding. Harry’s 
felt-soled shoes were just the thing, and he stayed dry half an 
hour after I’d taken my usual early-morning sitting-down 
exercises in the chill, swift water. 


"IET Fred have the pool all to himself,” grinned Harry, after 

he had netted a nice one-pound rainbow, ending a short 
but furious battle. “If there really is a big trout in that pool, 
he probably won't come out from under the rock until the sun 
hits the water. Even then he won't look at anything except a 
live minnow.” 

“If you'd ever seen Fred handle a spinner-fly combination 
you wouldn't say that,’’ I said. “I’ve seen him take ’em when 
minnows wouldn't cause a rise.” 

My old favorite brown-and-white bivisible failed to work its 
charm except on surface-feeding six and seven-inchers. 
Swell for the pan, but not scrappy enough for my 
idea of Kaweah fishing. Still, it was a good sign; 
the bigger ones were likely to start hitting later on. 

I changed to wet flies, (Continued on page 50) 







Nothing to it! Harry dem- 
onstrates how to cross the 
waist-deep, rushing Kaweah 


















Here are some of the 1,000 civilians being organized at Tillamook, Oregon 
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RUGGED, gray-haired man stood 
on the platform and gazed out 
on his audience of men. He was 
a soldier, they civilians, but to- 

day all had met here in Los Angeles on 
a common ground—as Americans. They 
had something else in common, love of 
the outdoors, for these men were hunt- 
ers and woodsmen, sportsmen all. 

The silence held for a moment or two 
and then was broken by a spontaneous 
cheer that spread from the hall to the 
overflow crowd outside. That eased the 
tension, and the audience leaned for- 
ward to listen to a man who knew— 
even better than they—what America 
must face in this blazing world of war. 
For he was Major General Paul B. Ma- 
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lone, U.S.A., retired, a man who had 
served high in the councils of his na- 
tion’s army. 


| feme listeners were prepared for 
grim words, and they got them. They 
knew, too, that some day they might be 
called upon to perform grim deeds, and 
they’d be ready for them. What Gen- 
eral Malone said now came straight 
from the shoulder. Here was a real 
soldier, a man who had watched the 
events of France, Belgium, Malaysia, 
Russia, the Philippines. A man who 
knew that such things could happen 
here, and knew that while fashions in 


war have changed since 1776, again in 
1942 the irregular—the guerrilla—is as- 
suming great importance in invaded 
lands throughout the world. 

General Malone outlined his plan 
the organization of California hunters 
to serve as Minute Men in home defense. 
Malone’s organization, to draw from the 
290,000 hunters in the state, would not 
be in any sense a substitute for the 
regular army. No, the Minute Men of 
1942 would be much like their name- 
sakes of ’'76—sharpshooters who’d work 
under the protection of nature itself, 
and pick off the enemy as you would a 
predator—-silently, unseen. Each small, 
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mobile unit would protect the area 
around its homes, ready in an instant to 
round up and destroy parachute troops, 
or pick off invaders on the beaches, 


ERE, at General Malone’s Los An- 

geles meeting, was dramatized an 
upsurging American spirit that is be- 
coming evident all over the land, the 
spirit of more than seven million Ameri- 
can sportsmen who want to help in the 
defense of their country. 

General Malone himself is a big-game 
hunter. He’s a fighter, too, having 
served in the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine campaign against Agui- 
naldo, and later in France. With the 
A.E.F. he was first a regimental com- 
mander, then commander of a brigade. 
Malone was in the battles of Chateau 
Thierry, the Aisne-Marne, and the 
Meuse-Argonne. He served on the Gen- 
eral Staff of the American forces. 

General Malone contends that the 
Minute Men of 1942 could be a tremen- 
dously effective adjunct to the organized 
fighting forces of the U.S. in the event 
of an invasion attempt by the Axis. He 
knows, of course, that this is a me- 
chanized war—until nature steps in. 
The winter reverses of the Nazis in Rus- 
sia proved that machines aren’t un- 
beatable. There, the German soldiers, 
with all their matchless equipment, 


were practically at the mercy of the 
winter—and the guerrilla. These ghost- 
ly Russian fighters penetrated far into 
destroying supply 


the German lines, 
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WILL AMERICAN HUNTERS—SEVEN 
MILLION OF THEM—GET A CHANCE 
TO HELP PROTECT THEIR HOMES? 


trains and bases, inflicting terrible 
casualties on the foe, and bringing his 
morale almost to the breaking point, 
while the main Russian armies pressed 
a frontal assault. 

China, too, can never be conquered 
while her guerrillas still range. And 
the stern reprisals of the Nazis in Yugo- 
slavia and other “conquered” countries 
are a tip-off to the tremendous strain 
that irregulars have placed on the oc- 
cupying forces. Even the British com- 
mandos—those tough, swift, inspiring 
raiders—are actually guerrillas, bring- 
ing that type of warfare to its greatest 
efficiency. 

It seems only a few short months ago 
that we American sportsmen were 
asked to give part of our sporting fire- 
arms to help in the defense of Britain. 
Do you know where those arms went? 
To the British Home Guard—ordinary 
English citizens, to the number of 1,500,- 
000 men, who have been trained in guer- 
rilla tactics to help take care of the 
enemy if he comes. There is even a text- 
book on the subject: ‘Guerrilla War- 
fare,” written by Canadian-born “Yank” 
Levy, a British soldier, and published in 
America by Penguin Books, Inc., New 
York, at 25 cents, 


O TO Malone the Minute Man idea 
seems an eminently practicable one. 
Only a real army can meet a frontal at- 
tack on us; only a legally constituted 
State Guard may be intrusted with the 
work of protecting our American fac- 


tories, dams, and other vital structures 
against saboteurs. But Minute Men can 
supplement the regulars’ work to a 
tremendous degree if invasion comes. 
We are up against clever, strong en- 
emies. Even a “token” invasion might 
result in heavy damage to American 
property, if the invaders were not quick- 
ly wiped out, wherever they landed. 


E’LL give special attention to Ma- 
Wir California Minute Man plan 
because it is outstanding both in the 
progress of its organization and in the 
publicity it has received. The general 
hasn't always found the going smooth. 
Charges of politics have been hurled 
back and forth. But that will iron it- 
self out: American sportsmen, organiz- 
ing for the protection of their communi- 
ties, are not likely to become political 
footballs. California witnessed a trag- 
edy, too, when feeling ran high on the 
question of Minute Man organization. 
Two men—Major William H. Wen- 
strom, a retired Army officer, and Major 
Buell Hammett, active in the affairs of 
the Santa Barbara Home.Guard, a guer- 
rilla unit—-fought a duel in which Wen- 
strom was killed and Hammett serious- 
ly wounded. 

How about the other states? There 
is stirring activity in many of them, but 
here is a strong word of caution. Don’t 
or join any guerrilla unit un- 
til you find out what your State law 
says about such organizations. You may 
be violating a law—risking a heavy 
fine, a prison term, or both! OUTDOOR 
LIFE has queried the Adjutant Generals 
of the forty-eight states as to the legal- 
ity of guerrilla organizations within 
their jurisdiction, and their replies are 
appended to this article. But even if an 
opinion appears to give you the all-clear 
signal, make further inquiries first. Re- 


organize 


General Paul B. Malone addressing a 
meeting of sportsmen in Los Angeles, 
at which he outlined his plans for 
Minute Man defense. (Below) Malone 
is a hunter—witness this big buck! 
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member, opinions—and laws—have 
been changed overnight. 

Here’s a report of activities outside 
of California. It’s incomplete, and prob- 
ably will be even more incomplete by 
the time you read these lines. But you'll 
get some idea of the enthusiasm shown 
by hunters and woodsmen, when given 
a chance to aid Uncle Sam. 

Oregon: There is much activity here 
although, up to press time, units were 
not being organized under central au- 
thority, such as California’s Minute 
Man organization. Various groups are 
forming, one, at Tillamook, consisting 
of more than 1,000 men. This unit was 
organized and is being trained by 
Stewart P. Arnold, a soldier who was 
blinded in the first World War. Com- 
panies range in number from thirty to 
seventy men. 

Maryland: Governor Herbert R. 
O’Conor has started an organization 
of Minute Men, and there are now units 
throughout the state. 

New Mezxico: An organization has 
been launched with the codperation of 
the state’s Game Protective Association. 

Pennsylvania: State Council of De- 
fense is considering plans for a Minute 
Man organization. 

Maine: The Attorney General of the 
state has been asked for a ruling as to 
the legality of a Minute Man organiza- 
tion. Meantime, preliminary work of 
forming units has started. 

Washington: This state prohibits the 
formation of individual armed bodies, 
but organization of State Guard reserve 
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Woe betide the enemy who descends on country covered by these Oregonians! 


groups has been authorized in each com- 
munity where there is no active State 
Guard unit. The state’s Adjutant Gen- 
eral is of the opinion that such units are, 
in effect, about the same as California’s 
Minute Men. 

Connecticut: The Adjutant General 
of the state has informed OUTDOOR LIFE 
that an organization, to be formed from 
skeet clubs, sportsmen’s clubs, and fish- 
and-game clubs, is being contemplated 
as a protective force against parachute 
troops and saboteurs. 

Canada: Our good neighbor to the 


Deputy Sheriff Granville Batchelder 
(wearing striped tie), leader of a 
local defense corps, confers with 
other officials at St. George, Me. 
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Field practice and class work are utilized by Batchelder in training his Maine unit 
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north is organizing small guerrilla 
bands, perhaps as many as 150 units, 
which will be used in remote spots along 
the Pacific coast. Members will use their 
own firearms and serve without pay. 
Suppose, in this national emergency, 
each state should adjust its laws to per- 
mit the formation of Minute Men for the 
duration—how many American sports- 
men could we call upon? Well, in 1939, 
latest year for which complete figures 
are available, there were 7,646,193 li- 
censed hunters in the United States! 
The armed forces have already taken 
some of them, but a comparatively 
small number. The great majority are 
hunters and woodsmen of long experi- 
ence, who are really expert in the han- 
dling of their sporting arms. Will Unck 
Sam use them and their skill ? 
There is, of course, op- 
FAY position to the Minute Man 
‘ idea. The objectors say, 
“Even if air-borne enemy 
troops did get through our 
outer defenses, wouldn’t our 
State Guards take care of 
them?” The answer is, yes 
—to a certain extent. But 
State Guards are large-unit 
organizations, relatively 
speaking, and they work as 
such. Thus, no matter how 
efficient the Guardsmen are 
—and nobody questions that 
quality!—tthe fact remains 
that there just aren’t enough 
of them to cover every spot 
where an enemy might drop 
his paratroops or land his marines. 
But the Minute Men would be scat- 
tered far and wide throughout the state. 
They would live in the very section 
which they’d protect. They would know 
every stream, road, lane, footpath, and 
trail in the area, every cave and possible 
hiding place. The Minute Man would 
work without rest until every last in- 
vader had been tracked down and 
disposed of. His tradition is a long, 
glorious, and practical one. It was the 
outdoorsman, the hunter, who won us 
our independence, first as a guerrilla 
along quiet lanes, and then as a sharp- 
shooter i1 the army of General Wash- 
ington. 
Another 


(Continued on page 52) 
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= TICK your nose in that. There is 
bait what is bait.’’ Without think- 
ing I leaned over and sniffed the 
pail Bill opened. Suddenly I had 
a desire to be sick, mastered it after an 
effort, and leaned weakly against the 
fence. 

“That ought to bring them running, 
hey ?”’ Bill looked at me with pride in 
his eyes. Being a catfish purist, he 
holds with the tradition that catfish 
should be caught on bait which is ripe. 
He looks down on the fisherman who 
uses fresh liver and other kindred baits, 
with the same disdain the dry-fly artist 
has for the angler taking trout with 
any bait. 

Weakly I inquired about the process 
that gave his bait the strength it so 
obviously had. 

“She is good,” Bill modestly admitted. 
“I sort of got to figuring. Now, you 
take old cheese, let it ripen in the sun, 
and it’s good bait; same way with liver. 
But what happens while it is laying 
there in the sun? I'll tell you. A lot 
of strength is lost. Stands to reason, 
doesn’t it? If the strength wasn’t lost, 
drifting off in the air, then how could 
you smell it? Now, this bait I made I 
put into a pail, hammered the lid down 
tight, and set it out in the sun. She 
keeps blowing the lid off, but I hammer 
it down each time and let her simmer. 
She’s made of half liver and half cheese. 
I don’t think she’s lost much strength, 
because when the lid blows off it 
usually goes about ten feet high.”’ 

I could see he wanted to try the bait, 
and was canvassing possibilities of get- 
ting away to the river. It was only a 
few short steps from where we sat, but 
there were other things which pre- 
vented Bill from following his natural 
inclination. 

“‘Lemme see,” said Bill, ‘I’m supposed 
to repair fence today, but that can wait 
until tomorrow. I tell you what I'll do. 
I'll go down behind the barn and bail 
out the scow, if you'll sort of ease 
around to the woodshed and get my 
pole. You'll find it on the rafters over 
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the place I hang my wood saw, 
You needn't tell Nancy I’m go- 
ing fishing. Just tell her I said 
you could borrow the pole.” 

I walked up the lane the 
short distance to the house and 
got Bill’s pole without seeing 
anything of Nancy. When she 
finds Bill with me, she always 


puts two and two together and 
arrives at four, which means 
we are going catfishing. And this is 


not in her scheme of things during the 
mid-summer haying on the farm. 
We placed our fishing outfits in the 


scow. I took my position in the stern, 
and Bill picked up his paddle and 
started to get aboard. Then—with one 


foot on the pier and one in the scow 
he froze at the sound of a long-drawn- 
out wail. “Wil—yum! Old Spot is in 
the corn!”’ 

Bill was crestfallen. ‘‘Dern that 
woman anyway! Always complaining 
about her eyes, but she can see some- 
thing wrong across a forty-acre field. 


Hlustrat 


ions by John Watr 


(ceiffiish Prosist 
A man should use exactly the right bait 
—even if it lands him in the hospital! 


By FRANCIS E. SELL 


I sort of saw that cow in the corn when 
the barn Wasn’t sure 
though, just glanced out of the corner 
of my eye. She wouldn’t eat much corn 
while we were trying out this new bait. 
I didn’t figure on staying long.” 

While he wes grumbling he was work- 
ing the scow back to the bank under the 
willows. When he had tied it to one of 
the overhanging trees, he placed his 
pole in the tall grass, and picked up the 
bait pail. 

“I sort of figure you can use that 
store bait you bought if you want to 
fish today. I won’t get a chance, and I 
want to be there when my new bait is 
tried out. Maybe if I get the fence fixed 
today, and Nancy don’t make me start 
cutting the south meadow, we could go 
tishing tomorrow evening.” 

“Wil—yum!” 

Bill slouched off toward the barn, all 
the life gone out of him. Later I heard 
a mighty hammering and knew he was 
at the chore of repairing fence. 

Catfish were (Continued on page 66) 


we passed 


And then—just as he was stepping 
aboard the old scow—Bill froze at 
the sound of a long-drawn-out wail 
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AMILY traits, more often than 
not, pass from one generation to 
the next. Eccentricities of the 
forefathers often are discernible 
throughout an entire clan. Great-great- 
grandfather may have come to an un- 
timely end at the hands of a vigilantes’ 
posse, caught red-handed at horse 
thievery. His name may have been 
mentioned in whispered tones—he’s 
held up as the family “horrible ex- 
ample.” Even so—little Elmer is al- 
most sure to evince an early tendency 
toward the unlawful possession of his 
playmates’ toys. It’s too bad but there 
it is, and nothing can be done about it. 

An outstanding example of the per- 
sistence of family traits is found in the 
Esox family. From the lowliest grass 
pickerel to the grandiose muskellunge, 
three outstanding characteristics per- 
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sist 


One and all, they are insatiably 
hungry, entirely unpredictable, and 
radically eccentric. 

Old man muskie, being big and husky 
enough to be king of the tribe, has, per- 
haps, more opportunity than the others 
to indulge his whims. His size and 
armament give him little to fear in the 
line of natural enemies, so there is al- 
most no caution in his make-up. This 
lack of fear, combined with a devouring 
curiosity, may account in part for some 
of the strange things he does. The fact 
remains that his capacity for eccentric 
behavior seems to know no bounds. 

In the first place, boats and canoes, 
oars, paddles, and outboard motors, 
mean little or nothing to a muskie. If 
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Muskie lures? They never have enough— 
because today's killer is tomorrow's dud 





he is interested in some new and un- 
usual bait, he will follow it right up to 
the side of the boat, frequently seizing 
it as it is lifted from the water. Oc- 
casionally, the charge of a muskie after 
a rapidly retrieved bait carries him 
right into the boat, to the consternation 
of its occupants. A twenty-pounder, in 
good health and vigor, does not make a 
comfortable boat companion. 

Because of his eccentric behavior, 
there are few—if any—rules that can be 
set down for the enlightenment of those 
who would angle for the muskie. Gen- 
erally, he will strike a fast-moving bait 
more solidly and more often than he will 
a slow-moving one. Conversely, he will 
follow a slow-moving bait more often 
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The head of the Esox family is strictly 


a screwball—but 


in him 


it's a virtue 


By JOHN ALDEN KNIGHT 


than he will a fast-moving one. Thus, 
if you want to hook more muskies, reel 
fast; if you want to see more muskies 
and have more “follows,” with the at- 
tendant excitement and high blood pres- 
sure, reel slowly. 

But don’t make the mistake of ac- 
cepting the above generality as an ab- 
solute rule. Last summer, while fishing 
in Lower Twin Lake, Wisconsin, my 
companion let his reel overrun. While 
clearing the backlash, he allowed his 
oversize plug to float on the surface 
about forty feet from the boat. There 
it sat, motionless, looking more like a 
piece of pulpwood than anything edible. 
For no reason evident to us, a monster 
muskie struck it with a savage rush 
that left a boil in the placid water the 
size of an automobile. Unfortunately, 
my friend had his lap full of slack line, 
and the plug drifted back to the sur- 
face before the hooks could be set. 
Meanwhile, mind you, before and after 
the strike, I had been casting an identi- 
cal plug over the same water, and reel- 
ing rapidly according to custom. 

Somewhat nettled at this breach of 
piscatorial etiquette, I spoke—feelingly 
and with some well-chosen adjectives— 
to Harvey, the guide. 

“That nothin’,” he said. “About a 
month ago, right here on Lower Twin, 
an old socker took a smack at a bait 
that was being lifted out of the water. 
He missed the bait but he hit the oar. 
Knocked it up in the air, out of my hand, 
and the blade conked me over the head 
as it come down. You never can tell 
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about muskies. They’re just plain daft. 

“Another time,” he went on, “I was 
fishin’ two men over there by the point. 
One was castin’ inshore and the other 
was fishin’ out over the weed bed. A 
big fella followed a bait out from shore, 
right up to the boat. Instead of grabbin’ 
that bait, he shot under the boat and 
nailed the plug that was comin’ in from 
the other side.” 

The behavior of a muskie that follows 
the bait up to the boat is interesting to 
watch. Usually the fish will swim di- 
rectly behind the bait, subjecting it to 
close scrutiny. Sometimes he will strike 
it just as it leaves the water. At other 
times he will turn and swim away as 
the bait is lifted. One of the more pop- 
ular methods of hooking a following 
muskie is to lower the rod tip into the 
water as the line grows short. When all 
but a foot of line has been reeled in, the 
bait can be moved in a “figure 8” right 
beside the boat. If this is done care- 
fully and smoothly, with little or no 
variation in the speed of the bait, a sur- 
prising number of strikes will result. 
Another expedient, and one which is 
perhaps more effective, is to swing the 
rod tip around the end of the boat and 
along the other side before executing 
the figure 8. This maneuver sometimes 
helps to increase the speed of the bait 
slightly. 

“Following” muskies have a tendency 
to nibble at the tail of a bait, evidently 
just to see how it tastes. One afternoon, 
when the sky was heavily overcast and 
the water looked dark to the point of 





He may dive, he may go into the air, he may climb 
into the boat. If he’s a muskie, expect anything! 







blackness, I conceived the idea that my 
bait could stand a little more color and 
flash. Accordingly, from a white rub- 
ber bathing cap I concocted a hula- 
dancer's skirt of white rubber stream- 
ers and bound it around the drab red 
and yellow of my bucktail-and-spoon 
combination. Evidently, this was a 
pleasing novelty, as two muskies came 
to the boat within the next ten minutes, 
each of them cheerfully nibbling at the 
rubber streamers. 

This nibbling habit has been taken 
into account by the designers of lures. 
Most of the “trailer bucktails” are 
equipped with split-ring attachments in 
the center of the gang hook so that 
smaller, subtrailer gangs may be at- 
tached. These trailers are tied in a 
variety of colors, as are the subtrailers. 
The endless possible color combinations 
certainly give the angler’s imagination 
free rein. 

The tendency of a muskie to break all 
the rules is not restricted to his methods 
of taking the lure. It also shows up in 
his fight after he has been hooked. 
When the hooks are first driven home 
he usually will start away on a hard, 
powerful, driving run. To attempt to 
stop him is usually a tackle-smashing 
venture. But not always does this run 
come directly after the strike. Some- 
times your muskie will sulk, bulldog- 
ging against the tension of the rod, as 
though thinking it over. Look out for 
these sulkers. Action is likely to come 
when you least expect it, and a muskie 
is lightning-fast. 

Another thing about fighting a mus- 
kie—-you never can tell when you have 
him licked. Not being afraid of the boat, 
he will come in right-side-up, only to 
dart away again just as you think he is 
surely your prize. Sometimes he’ll turn 
acrobat, and his frantic, twisting, som- 
ersaulting jump is something you will 
think about on long winter evenings. 
The toughest (Continued on page 60) 
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hunters and 
other outdoorsmen seem to 


HY so many 
think that the mountain 
lion is cowardly is some- 

thing I cannot understand. After spend- 
ing the last thirty years on the Western 
range, and having heard countless tales 
of these powerful brutes from old-time 
frontiersmen, buffalo hunters, and trap- 
pers, I am quite convinced that the 
mountain lion is no coward. 

It is true that a lion will run from 
men and dogs if given a chance, and 
will often take refuge high in some 
convenient tree. But the cat can fight, 
and will, if not approached with cau- 
tion. Men were killed by them in the 
earlier days of the West. The trouble 
with a lion, especially with one wound- 
ed or cornered, is that a hunter can 
never be absolutely sure of just what 
it is going to do next. It is well to re- 
member that a brute fast and powerful 
enough to catch and pull down a buck 
deer or a full-grown cow can also be 
plenty dangerous to men and dogs. 


FTER thirty years I still remember 
my first experience with a moun- 

tain lion. It was late one night, and I 
was alone at my ranch on the southern 
slope of Carrizo Mountain in Lincoln 
County, New Mexico. I had blown out 
my lamp to save a scanty supply of oil, 
and was sitting by the kitchen stove 
smoking my pipe. I had about decided 
to go to bed when my dog began growl- 
ing uneasily just outside the door. In 
another moment, there came a loud 
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NEVER TRUST a 


LION... 


NX Cornered, or made desperate 
by hunger, the mountain cat 
has often turned man-killer 





A brute powerful enough to bring down 
a buck can be dangerous to hunters too 


scream from a short distance away. 

That scream sent me hurrying to the 
door, and I heard another as I jerked 
the door open. It sounded like the cry 
of a badly frightened woman. I called, 
but got no answer. I waited a moment, 
then stepped out into the yard and 
called again. 

My dog was now growling and look- 
ing toward the garden which was just 
across an arroyo from the house. There 
was no moon and only a few stars, and 
I was unable to see more than a few 
feet in front of me. I walked to the 
gate and tried calling again. 

I was beginning to get suspicious. 
I'd had some trouble with a ranchman 


His single shot into the 
big cat was a fatal one, 
but the lion managed to a 

kill him before it died =. 


By SAM H. NICKELS 


in that locality, and had been warned 
that he had threatened to hire a man 
to kill me. My first thought was that 
those screams might be a trick to lure 
me out into the yard. I was starting to 
slip back to the kitchen for my rifle 
when the scream sounded again. 

This time I was certain it was a 
woman. I turned back to the gate and 
shouted a reply. I remembered that a 
covered wagon had passed on the main 
trail about two miles from my place 
that afternoon, and I knew that its 
owner had camped at a water hole far- 
ther up in the hills for the night. I now 
thought that some woman had prob- 
ably wandered away from the wagon 
and got lost in the darkness. But I still 
couldn’t understand why she failed to 
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There came a spitting snarl from the open door 


answer me, unless she were hurt or 
badly frightened. 

“All right!’ I shouted. “Stand still 
where you are until I can come to you. 
Don’t move!” 

I shoved open the gate and stepped 
out. But as I again thought of the 
hombre wh* wanted me killed, I turned 
back and got my rifle from the kitchen. 
With my dog following close behind, I 
hurried into the darkness. 


HEN I reached the place where 
I thought I had heard the last 
scream, I stopped and called. Receiv- 


ing no answer, I called again and be- 
gan searching around me. I was still 


hunting back and forth in gradually 
widening circles when the dog _ sud- 
denly let out a whine of fear and 


crouched between my feet. I tried to 
find out what had scared it, but was 
unable to see or hear anything out of 
the ordinary. 

“All right!’ I finally called. “I’m go- 
ing back to the house. I'll set a lamp 
in the window where you can see it. 
If you want me to help you, you can 
come to the light. If you don’t show 
up pretty soon, I'm going to bed.” 

I went back and set a lighted lamp 
in the window. I then sat down by the 
stove and smoked for a while. Finally 
I got tired of waiting and went to bed. 
I heard the screams again a couple of 
times before I dropped off to sleep, but 
they sounded farther and farther away. 

Early next morning, I went to look 
for the woman’s tracks. Imagine my 
surprise when I found the tracks of a 
huge mountain lion all around the 
place where I had been searching for 
the supposed woman. I had passed 
within a few feet of it in the darkness. 
I had killed a deer that afternoon, and 
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had it hanging in an oak tree in the 
yard. The scent of the meat is doubt 


less what caused the lion to approach 
the house. 

Many persons have lived for years 
on the range without ever hearing the 
cry of a lion. A few people insist that 
the big cats do not scream. But I heard 
one do it—and it is a sound I will never 
forget. 

My wife came home with our infant 
son the next afternoon. That night we 
were sitting in the kitchen when my 
dog began barking in the yard. Soon I 
heard my two mares whinnying ex- 
citedly out in the pasture. Each had a 
young colt, and I had been keeping 
them in a small fenced-in trap where I 
could look after them. As we sat lis- 
tening, we heard the mares and their 
colts come running toward the house 
as if something were after them. About 
that time, my dog let out a yelp and 
crawled under the porch. In another 
moment, I heard the mares kicking and 
squealing in the corral. 

I grabbed my rifle from the pegs 
over the door and ran out into the yard 
As it was entirely dark, I made my dog 
come out from his hiding place and go 
with me. I could now hear the mares’ 
hoofs smashi: , against the pickets of 
the corral. They were fighting with 
something, and were certainly putting 
up a desperate battle to save their 
colts. I levered a cartridge into my 
rifle barrel as I ran up the slope behind 
the house. 


S I stepped over my wagon tongue 
A a few feet from the side of the 
corral, my dog let out a yelp of fear 
and went running back to the house. 


This told me I was close to whatever 
it was I was hunting, so I jerked up my 


and in an instant a huge mountain lion was bounding across the floor toward the little girl 


gun and began looking around. I stared 
for a moment without being able to see 
anything Finally I thought I saw 
something move directly in front of 
me. I took a step toward it, then saw 
what it was—a big mountain lion, 
crouched against the corral about eight 
or ten steps away. Its left side toward 
me, the big cat was watching my every 
move and crouching lower as if getting 
ready to spring. 


in the darkness, then fired. The 
flash of the old black-powder cartridge 
blinded me for a second, but I levered 
another cartridge into the chamber as 
quickly as I could and held my rifle 
ready in case the lion were coming at 
me. But when I again began looking 
for my lion, I found that it was gone. 
Next morning, I found its tracks and 
the imprint of its body in the dust 
beside the corral. There was an oblong 
bowlder about fifteen inches high lying 
directly in front of the place where the 
beast had crouched. My bullet had hit 
the top of that bowlder, glanced over 
the lion’s back, and was buried deep in 
one of the corral pickets about two feet 
from the ground. Had it not been for 
that bowlder lying between us, I would 
have drilled the lion through the shoul- 
ders 
About a week later, a trapper got 
after a large lion with a pack of hounds 
and trailed it into a canyon about four 
miles from my ranch. The dogs treed 
it in a big juniper, and the trapper 
killed it with a .30/30 Winchester sad- 
dle gun. As it was so near my place, 
I have always thought that it was the 
same lion that had visited me. 
That summer, my wife’s uncle came 
to visit us. (Continued on page 93) 
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The Old Master, Lieutenant Ed, and Pap gather around the "field kitchen" for rations 


HE long, iron-gray car stood at 

the bridgehead, the U.S. Army 

emblems on its license plates 

gleaming in the thin spring sun- 
light. Lieutenant Ed spread a big map 
across the steering wheel. His eyes took 
in the course of Pine Creek and the 
contour of the adjoining ridges. With 
his pipestem he traced the line of the 
stream on the map. 

“We've reached White Buck Cross- 
ing,”’ he announced crisply. ‘‘We'll pen- 
etrate to the juncture of the Genesee 
Branch and the main stream before we 
swing into action.” 

The Old Master sat beside him, nerv- 
ously clutching a long, shining tube. 

“Let's get going,’”’ he said hoarsely. 
“I'm anxious to unlimber this new 
weapon.” 

“You've got lots of room for deploy- 
ing your forces, General,” grinned Pap 
from the back seat. “This stream’s 
fifty miles long.”’ 

“And every foot of it’s fishable,” I 
added. “Bass in the lower reaches, and 
up where we're heading—brown trout 
as mean as two-man submarines.” I 
glanced at the Old Master who was 
quivering with eagerness. “Tackle bust- 
ing,’’ I mentioned, “is their specialty.” 

“Two ounces of bamboo,” he said, pat- 
ting his new aluminum rod case, “will 
tame any trout with fins.” 

“Don’t say I didn’t warn you,” 
plied. 

“Let’s go, boys,’ said Lieutenant Ed 
as the motor sprang to life. 

The big car roared along the concrete 
highway that twisted up the valley. At 
the end of a straight stretch of road 
two Pennsylvania highway patrolmen 
were stopping the army of trout fisher- 
men who muster along Pine Creek on 
opening day. ‘We never found out why 
they were being stopped because, when 
one of the patrolmen glimpsed the U.S. 
Army insignia above the license plates, 
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he waved us ahead, saluting smartly as 
we flashed past. 

“Talk about panzer divisions!" said 
Pap as the miles hummed smoothly by. 
“We're way ahead of the rest of the 
angling army. Not even a state cop 
could stop us.” 

“The idea of any offensive,” grinned 
Lieutenant Ed, “is to get to your ob- 
jective before anybody else.” 

We settled back in our seats as our 
car, spearhead of the advancing anglers, 
penetrated farther up the great valley. 

Along its lower stretches Pine Creek 
is bastioned with mountains, their mas- 
sive, forest-clad shoulders hovering pro- 
tectingly over the thread of crystal 
water a thousand feet below. On the 
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upper reaches of the creek the valley 
spreads out along the east bank, and 
there is room for villages and farms 
which sprawl from the lip of the stream 
halfway up the rolling ridges. The west 
bank of Pine Creek is a mighty moun- 
tain rampart, where hemlocks and 
birches cling desperately to almost per- 
pendicular walls, and trail their lower 
branches in the stream. The waters curl 
sinously around the rocky bones of the 
mountain, carving out hidden lairs for 
the dark warriors of Pine Creek. 

Lieutenant Ed’s self-styled panzer 
unit swept up the valley to the Genesee 
Branch, rattled down a side road, and 
pulled into position beside the stream. 

“Shock troops to the front,”” shouted 
the Old Master as he feverishly as- 
sembled his new two-ounce rod. 

“And the heavy artillery will support 
the rear,” said Pap, tying a Devon min- 
now to the business end of his stout 
streamer tackle. 

I chose one of my own brown-and- 
white bucktails, and Lieutenant Ed 
when he found the water temperature 
about 40 degrees—bent on a cast of 
sparsely tied wet flies. There was a 
frosty taste to the air. Beside us the 
clear water tinkled over a wide, gravel- 


ly bottom with the crisp sound that 
water makes in spring. 
“Pine Creek’s low for April,’”’ re- 


marked Lieutenant Ed. 

“Yes,” agreed Pap. ‘‘The last of the 
snow ran off two weeks ago. It’s a 
warm spring.” 

The willows along the east bank were 
tipped with a green haze of leaves, and 


| found an old log jam where the creek, smoky with foam, seethed through the fallen timber 

























































on PINE CHEEK 


A motorized unit hits the Pennsylvania 
hills and finds the trout full of fight 


By RICHARD ESLER 


across the creek sweet birch and poplar 
buds were swollen with sap. A water 
ouzel flitted with nervous speed among 
the stones on the farther shore. The 
reddening east gave promise of genial 
warmth before the day was old. It was 
spring, all right, and better yet, it was 
Opening Day. 

The Old Master and I, as advance 
scouts of the panzers, deployed down- 
stream to a point where the shallow 
riffles slanted into a deep, swift glide 
paved with big water-smoothed stones. 

The Old Master’s little wand flicked 
out a black-and-white streamer so small 
that it resembled a size 14 wet fly that 
had been slightly stretched. The lure 
skittered over the surface, dipped under 
and slithered between two rocks which 
raised a hump in the current. A shadow 
darkened the fly. The Old Master struck 
back with both hands, and a lithe brown 
trout about the size of a foot rule 
flashed into the air above the crystal 
water. 

“Wow!” shouted the Old Master. The 
rod in his hand looked like a hoop. “I’ve 
been waiting a good many months for 
this.” 

The trout led him a merry chase be- 
fore he headed it into the net. Then he 
sat down on the bank, spread the fish 
in his hands, and grinned happily. 

“IT would have sworn he weighed two 


pounds,” he said. “He fought like it!” 

The trout was dark in color, almost 
sable along the back, its sides splashed 
with spots varying from a vivid red to 
a rich, deep brown. 

“Hey, General,’ I yelled to Lieutenant 
Ed who had entered the stream behind 
us. “We've established contact with the 
natives. Begin your blitzkrieg.”’ 

I fished down through the glide to a 
deep, green pool at the foot of a sheer 
fifty-foot bluff. The eddy was so deep 
that it absorbed the brawny current 
without showing more than a few rip- 
ples. 

I worked out my line in order to reach 
the farther edge of the pool where the 
water lapped at the rocky foot of the 
cliff. The rock was undercut there, pro- 
viding ideal cover. In extending my line 
I had whipped my bucktail dry. It 
landed with a soft spat on the surface 
of the pool about six inches from the 
frowning cliff. 

I twitched the fly to submerge it, but 
my line was so extended that the buck- 
tail merely skittered across the surface 
and came to rest still on top. I was 
gathering the slack in my left hand, my 
eye on the stubborn fly, when a broad 
snout sucked it down and disappeared 
quietly, leaving only a spreading ripple 
to mark where my bucktail had been. 

Surprised (Continued on page 67) 
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It seems certain that most of the sporting equipment we now own will 
have to outlast the war. With care—and judicious repairs—we can 


make it do just that. Tents and other articles of canvas are going 


to be scarce, but what you own will probably give years of service 


with a little attention on your part. This timely article on how to 


preserve and repair canvas—and how to prevent undue deterioration, 


too—tells you just what you'll want to know to insure future outings. 
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IM and Don were breaking camp, 

and both were sore. “It would 

have to rain Angoras and great 

Danes today,” Jim grumbled. 
“Just like it did all the others.” 

“Yeah,” Don agreed, “and with our 
fishing time shorter this year too. We 
might as well have stayed in Cleveland 
and saved our dough. What’ll I do with 
this tent?” 

“Oh, wring it out and stuff it into its 
bag. We did catch enough perch to 
keep us from complaining, but I'd like 
to eat just one with a little sunshine for 
seasoning.” 

“Me too. Say, you can’t wring out a 
tent. Help me roll it up, and maybe 
most of the water will drain away.”’ 

On a hot August day, some weeks la- 
ter, Jim and Don were eating lunch over 
behind a huge hydraulic press that 
stamped out parts for bomber wings. 
“You remember that tent?" Jim said. 
“T noticed it in the corner of the garage 
last night, where we threw it when we 
got back from Michigan. And I think 
it’s ruined.” 

“Ruined! How?” 

“Mildew. We should have dried it out 
right away, I guess.” 

“Oh, well; it was pretty dirty any- 
way. We'll get another one.” 

“That’s what you think! Canvas is 
an important war material, just like 
this dural we’re stamping out; and I'll 
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bet you can’t buy another 
tent like it anywhere in 
town. Not until the war’s 
over, anyway—and maybe for some lit- 
tle time after that happy day.” 

Canvas, like most other materials 
from which sporting equipment is made, 
has taken on a new importance. Our 
forces will need a lot of it, so it’s up to 
the outdoorsman to make the best of 
what he has. And that “best” primari- 
ly means a little extra attention to 
maintenance and repair of tents, game 
sacks, duffel bags, bed rolls, gun cases, 
baggage protectors, pack covers, tar- 
paulins, boat covers, waders, shoes, 
hunting coats, and anything else made 
of canvas or similar cloth. In general, 
the same reconditioning and life-length- 
ening measures that will double or 
triple the life of a tent can be applied 
almost without variation to any other 
fabric article. 

Probably the biggest enemies of the 
average tent are water and rough han- 
dling. Water normally doesn’t do any 
harm, for while the tent is in use and 
subjected to rain or dew, it gets enough 
air and light to prevent mildew. But 
when a tent, not completely dry, is 
rolled up and stuffed into a bag, the 
ever-present fungus organisms (which, 
by growing in the fibers, cause mildew) 
begin their deadly work. Often, in 
moist, hot weather, it requires a sur- 
prisingly short time for a tent to be 
ruined by mildew. Most modern tents 
are treated to render the cloth resistant 
to water action and mold growth; but 
even these precautions are seldom en- 
tirely effective if the tent is carelessly 
stored away in a moist condition. 

So if you break camp when the 
weather and tent are wet—and you 
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A stitched-on patch is better, but an effi- 
cient job may be done with scrap canvas and 
cement. First the patch is cut so that it ex- 
tends an inch beyond the rip all around... 


must roll the shelter up in that condi- 
tion—unroll it and dry it thoroughly as 
soon as you arrive home. You may ob- 
serve some mildewed spots. If so, the 
drying will discourage their further 
development; and you can give the tent 
a treatment with an antimildew prepa- 
ration. Mildew, which is a kind of 
fungus or mold, can be killed on leather 
by applying a paste of baking soda over 
the affected area and letting it stand in 
the sun for several hours; and there is 
no reason why the same treatment can- 
not be applied to cloth. 

Among the evidences of rough han- 
dling are the little cuts and tears that 
a tent usually receives, and that so often 
are neglected until they become major 
defects. A veteran tent-and-awning 
man has made what seems to be a thor- 
oughly practical suggestion for hunters, 
fishermen, and just plain campers. 

“Every tent owner should carry 
along a little repair kit for mending 
holes in canvas,” he told me. ‘It needn’t 
be elaborate: just a few scrap pieces of 
canvas the same color as the tent, a 25- 
cent jar of fabric cement—or a good 
rubber cement if it can be found—a 
paddle-shaped spreader, wood or metal, 
and a knife or shears. With these, even 
a fair-size hole in a tent can be re- 
paired in a few minutes. But such a 
patch should be regarded as only tem- 
porary. When the owner gets back 
home, he should take his tent to an 
awning or tent company and have the 
patch machine-sewed in place.” 

From a local awning company you 
usually can obtain both the scrap can- 
vas pieces and the cement. One type is 
a creamy paste containing rubber. It is 
spread uniformly on both the patch and 
the area of the tent the patch is to cov- 
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... then fabric cement is spread on the patch 
and on the area of the canvas it is to cover. 
The spreader shown has some shallow notches in 
its end, to distribute cement uniformly .. . 


Right: Applying a clear waterproofing 
to a tent. It would have been better 
to erect the tent before treating it, 
but the job can be done on the ground 





er. A small wooden paddle (easily whit- 
tled from a branch the size of your 
thumb, with a few very shallow notches 
cut in its end) makes a handy spreader. 
After a minute or two, the patch is 
pressed firmly over the damaged spot, 
where it will adhere as if it grew there. 
However, subsequent weathering and 
handling may loosen the bond, which 
makes sewing advisable. It may be that 
cements made of rubber will become 
difficult or impossible to obtain before 
long. In that case, one of the various 
quick-drying pyroxylin cements now 
on the market may be used. The ad- 
hesive should be flexible and not easily 
broken by bending or creasing. Of 
course, when you can have the damaged 
place repaired by sewing the patch in 
place immediately, cementing is not re- 
quired. 

Tent dealers and repair men are fre- 
quently asked whether a tent may be 
cleaned. The reply of the tentmaker 
who recommended the repair kit is 
typical: “A tent shouldn't be cleaned. 
Any treatment that will remove dirt 
effectively will also remove the filling 
of the cloth, causing weakness and 
shortening the tent’s life.” 

There is a way out however. If you 
can’t clean a tent, you can paint it. 
Various waterproofing preparations 
may be purchased and applied by any- 
one, and they come in such colors as 
green, brown, buff, gray, and black, as 
well as in a clear or colorless type. One 
brand is available ready-mixed in an 
oak-brown color, but to obtain other 
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. . » Now the patch is placed over the rip and 
pressed onto the canvas. This repair will last 
a long time, but it's wise to have a tentmaker 
add finishing stitches when you return to town 


colors, ground-in-oil pigments are added 
to the clear liquid. These pigments are 
the same as those sold for mixing with 
oil paints. 

A tent that is waterproofed when the 
customer receives it, may, as a result of 
aging, wear, mildewing, and other fac- 
tors, develop some sievelike tendencies. 
From local tent-and-awning companies 
and sporting-goods dealers, various 
waterproofing preparations may be ob- 
tained. These are, in general, of two 
types. One, containing wax, leaves a 
greasy feeling in the cloth, and for that 
reason is not generally recommended 
for coats and other articles of clothing, 
although this might not be objection- 
able for a hunting coat. The other is a 
waxfree or “dry” type of waterproofing 
that can be used on any kind of gar- 
ment as well as on tents and their rela- 
tives. 

In addition to coloring agents already 
described, waterproofing preparations 
also may contain antimildew ingredi- 
ents. Manufacturers hesitate to claim 
absolute protection against mildew, be- 
cause of the widely varied conditions 




















Aluminum paint makes an excellent waterproof- 
ing for tarpaulins and trailer or boat-cabin 
tops made of canvas. If it is not available, 
you can substitute a good white-pigment paint 





Canvas shoes and other clothing can be water- 
proofed with any of the standard preparations 


under which tents are used. But the in- 
clusion of mildew-preventing chemicals 
in a waterproofing material will do 
much to eliminate the ordinarily mild 
but damaging fungus attacks against 
which most sportsmen should guard. 
Waterproofing, whatever the type, is 
applied either by spraying or brushing; 
if sprayed on (Continued on page 88) 
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Constifution and By-Laws 
| for your Sportsman 


Last month FRANK J. VALGENTI JR., New Jersey sports- 
man and attorney, explained the preliminary steps in 
organizing a rod-and-gun group, and gave you pro- 
“4 *# grams to help make yours a lively, up-to-the-minute 
organization. Here is the Constitution and By-laws we 
promised you, easily modified to suit your club. Adapt 
it, have the members ratify it, and you’re ready to go! 














ARTICLE I: NAME. The name of this associa- be held at such places and dates as may be 
tion shall be the Pine Hill Rod and Gun Club. deemed suitable by the Board of Directors, but 

there shall be not less than one regular meeting 
ARTICLE II: OBJECTIVES. The purposes for’ in each month. 


which this Club is organized are to conserve, Section 4. A Special Meeting of the Club may 
restore, and manage the game, fish, and other be called by the Board of Directors or on writ- 
wildlife and its habitat in Pine Hill and its en- ten request of the President or whenever one 
virons; to seek to procure better fishing and third of the voting members of the Club, in good 
{ hunting for sportsmen; to promote and main- standing, shall make a written request to the 
y tain friendly relations with landowners and President for the same, specifying the object of 
sportsmen; to codperate in obtaining proper re- the meeting; and provided that not less than ten 


spect for, and observation of, the fish-and-game days written notice of such special meeting shall 
laws; and so far as possible to spread knowledge be given to the members. 


of useful wildlife among the residents of Pine Hill. Section 5. All meetings shall be conducted ac- 
The association shall operate without profit, cording to parliamentary rules and open discus- 
shall be nonpolitical and nonsectarian. sion from the floor on all measures shall be per- 
mitted and encouraged. 
ARTICLE III: MEMBERSHIP. Section 1. Any Section 6. The Board of Directors shall meet 
citizen of the United States, of suitable character on the first [day of week] of each and every 
and interest, after his application has been signed month, and its annual meeting shall be held co- 
by an active member of the Club, endorsed by an- incident with the annual meeting of the Club. 
other member, and passed upon favorably by the Section 7. No person not a member of the Club 
Board of Directors, may be voted into member- shall be present at a meeting of the Club unless 
ship by a majority of the active members of the he shall be specially invited by the President or 
Club present at any stated meeting. Board of Directors. 
} Section 2. Active members of the Club shall Section 8. Notice of every annual meeting of 
} be charter members and those persons elected to the Club shall be mailed by the Secretary to 
! membership as herein provided, whose member- every member of the Club at least ten days be- 
' ship fees are paid in full and are not in arrears. fore the date of such meeting. 






























Section 3. The yearly dues of each member of 
the Club shall be $ , payable on such date as ARTICLE V: QUORUM. Section 1. At mem- 


is designated by the Board of Directors. bership meetings not less than a majority of the 
Section 4. By nomination of the Board of Di- active members of the Club shall constitute a 

rectors, and by a majority vote of active mem- quorum. 

bers, any suitable person may be elected to Hon- Section 2. At meetings of the Board of Direc- 

orary Membership in the Club. No fees or dues tors a majority of the total members of the Board 

shall be required of such Honorary Members. shall constitute a quorum, and a majority vote 


of the Directors present at any such meeting shall 
ARTICLE IV: MEETINGS. Section 1. The an- prevail. 
nual meeting of the Club shall be held on the 
first |day of week] in |month] of each year, at ARTICLE VI: MANAGEMENT. Section 1. The 
such time and place as the Board of Directors management of the Club shall be vested in a 





may designate. President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, 

Section 2. At such meeting the order of busi- and |number] Directors. |Editor’s Note: The 
ness shall be number of Directors will depend, of course, upon 

Ist: Minutes of previous meeting. 2d. Re- the size of your club. If you start out with 
ports of Officers and Board of Directors. 3d. twenty or twenty-five members, a Board of nine 
New business. 4th. Announcement of result of men—plus four officers—-would be too large. 
annual election. You'll have to determine the number yourself, 


Section 3. Regular meetings of the Club shall perhaps ‘working on a (Continued on page 56) 
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SMILES 


Anglers are funny! With a whopping string of bass, 


they modestly suppress a smile—but with a bluegill 
caught stealing the plug they grin from ear to ear 
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Here she comes! In a little one-passenger canoe 
Ruth Chase of Milton enters a long, turbulent run 
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Riding the “haystacks''—high water cushions that 
carry the craft safely over the bowlders beneath 
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One more bump and she's safe. Note how the girl 
canoeist keeps low, amidships, for good balance 
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WHITE-WATER THRILLS 


ARROW squeaks, fast paddle play, crashes, and duckings make white- 

water canoeing a sport in itself—and one of the most exciting going. 

To prove it, here is a group of Massachusetts fans risking their necks 
along the Ashuelot River near Winchester, N. H. Members of the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club, they spend nearly every week-end, from the first thaw 
of spring until low water comes, on excursions to New England’s tumbling 
little rivers, sometimes making downstream cruises, sometimes concentrating 
on one good, fast spot for practice. Maine’s Rapid River and the north branch 
of the Westfield, in the Massachusetts Berkshires, are generally considered 
the toughtest of navigable streams, but the Ashuelot is no child’s play. These 
experts cracked up a couple of canoes and suffered duckings, but nobody was 
hurt and the canoes merely acquired new patches on their well-scarred hulls. 
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Paddles are used more for defense than locomotion. Here Vera Adams of Worcester pushes 
sideways to turn the bow while Tom Lewis of Waban shifts his paddle to fend off a rock 


Lunch on a lumber pile. Appearance 
is no object to a canoe wrangler; Ruth 
Chase wears inner-tube bumpers on 
her knees while Roland Gray Jr., a 
Cambridge fan, rolls his trousers 
well up to keep them dry—a futile 
gesture as the bottom picture shows 


Below: Spills just add to the sport. 
Mary Cate of Salem comes up gasping 
as Gray gallantly removes his shirt 
and dashes in to collect the wreckage 
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Pumping in Big Tuna 
Was Never Like This! 


ED SCHAFER, veteran ocean fisherman, photog- 
rapher, and OUTDOOR LIFE contributor, took on a 


man-size job at the 1942 Sportsmen’s Show in 
New York when he agreed to “play” a canoe, manned 
by two expert paddlers, on heavy salt-water tackle. His 
human opponents couldn’t match the sustained pull of a 
big tuna, but their sud- 
den rushes, timed to 
catch the angler off 
guard, broke two stout 
hickory rods and two 
150-pound-test lines in 
the course of the show, 
and Schaferwas dumped 
into the pool three 
times. One of these un- 





; «des , Above: Is this work, or isn't it? Schafer's 
mire Progr nineties msrp jaw tells the story. Caught off balance by 
ere. bul aon pate 0 is the canoeists as he lowers the rod to pump, 
could happen to you too! = _ % 4 the husky angler is lifted from his chair 


Left: There's a splash coming! When you get 
this far out over the brink there's no way 
back, but like any good fisherman Schafer 
keeps grinding his big 16/0 reel to the end 
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Oh well, what's a ducking? Water in the 
exhibition tank is just as wet as any in 
the ocean, but luckily it's not so deep 


The "fish"—two guides who 
know their paddling. Their 
strategy is to make a break 
for it whenever the angler 
lowers the rod—Schafer's to 
catch them between strokes 


California Fishermen Test Their Skill in Landing Mermaids 


Less strenuous than the stunt above—but per- ... the girls plunge in, and the battle is on! Long Swimming for all they're worth, the 
haps more fun for the angler—is the contest Beach anglers have more serious competitions, too, mermaids not only put up a good fight 
staged below by Long Beach, Calif., sportsmen. _in fly, bait, and surf casting, but this exciting free- but manage to get lines well tangled. 
They hitch surf tackle to girls in harness... for-all is one of the most popular—naturally! It's a lucky angler who gets his gal! 











For magnificent game pictures, try Yellowstone National Park, advises Karl H. Maslowski, 
ace wildlife photographer. With his wife acting as assistant cameraman, and "Woody" 
Goodpaster of the Cincinnati, Ohio, natural-history museum as scout, Maslowski got these 
magnificent photos in the park, using still and movie cameras and the portable blind above 


Although protected from hunting, Yellow- 
stone game can be far from tame, Maslowski 
found. To get the cow moose at left, he 
had to maneuver in a mosquito-ridden bog 
for two hours, concealing himself in the 
brush—but it was worth the trouble. The 
cow with twin calves, below, was more co- 
operative, and provided some fine movies 
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Small fry as well as large pro- 
vide tricky camera material. A 
flash bulb was needed, despite 
good sunlight, to catch details 
in the chipmunk portrait below 


UNTAMED AND PLENTIFUL, YELLOWSTONE PARK’S 


VARIED GAME IS TOPS 


FOR 


WILDLIFE PICTURES 
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Rare find—a Richardson's grouse. Investigating a bearlike “growl” 
in the brush, Maslowski found this bird sounding his mating call 


A careful approach into the wind and a telephoto lens permitted a 
perfect shot of this bull moose browsing on underwater vegetation 


resting while her cubs played in a tree, submitted to one picture 
but woofed menacingly when Maslowski came one step closer 


F.ash bulbs synchronized with the reflex camera came in handy for this 
startling close-up of a doe, taken in thick cover. Maslowski recommends 
this device, but warns beginners against investing heavily in telephoto 
lenses, They he'p, but they can't replace essentials like good stalking 


Antelopes are noted for curiosity. This one fell for the old trick of a 
waving handkerchief and came up within twenty-five feet of a portable 
blind, like that on the opposite page, where the photographers waited 
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Thrill of a lifetime! A heard of 500 elk defied the Maslowskis to 
stalk them—then unaccountably stampeded right past the cam- 
era in a line. Six fine specimens were caught on one film here 
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EAGLE CATCHER Capturing two wild eagles with his hands was the stunt per- 


formed by Riley Hale, center. Finding the birds locked in com- 
bat beside a Colorado road, he flung a coat over them, tied their legs, and brought ‘em home 





BATTLE CRY This California fly fisherman, 


Jack Greener, seems to be yell- 
Get cash for your ing with excitement as he plays a Yosemite Park trout 


outdoor pictures! 





Submit a_ selection 


now to our Picture 


| TRIM BUT TOUGH Material of which 











this hunting suit ; ; H 
i) was made has proved itself in hard service in Editor, with brief 
the uniforms of leading football teams and the . 
Army's parachute ae, Now it's available for captions and return ain 
fishing and shooting garments, too, helping to P 
meet the shortage of materials formerly used. postage. We'll pay 
Light and showerproof, its shiny ii:ner surface 
makes a separate lining unnecessary, yet allows you for all we use! 
free motion of arms and legs without binding 
i 
) 
CONSERVATION-MINDED BOYS TO THE RESCUE eS 
* * — When they discovered the barred owl at left 
4 4 \ tangled and helpless in a youngster's kite tae 
- P y string, Lowell Huebing, Robert Arnold, and - 
Donald Meyer of Reedsburg, Wis., reacted 
as should any sportsman—young or old: They = 
released the starving bird, examined it to ss a 


make sure it wasn't hurt, then let it fly off 
for a long-delayed feast of small predators 





SHAVING STAND Charles W. Schwartz, 


Missouri Conservation 
Commission field biologist, demonstrates below an 
idea he devised on a float trip down Current River 
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TRAVELING RETRIEVER “CIRCUS” 


One end of Ben- OGS in the troupe of Orin C. Benson, young 
ee Wisconsin trainer, really get around! Tour- 
radors, Chesa- ing the country in their de luxe trailer, they 
peakes, goldens, not only perform at the leading sports shows 
and Irish water but follow the hunting seasons around the map, 
spaniels. The train- getting a maximum of training on real game of 
e = no ayes various species under all kinds of conditions. 
reed, says muc 
depends on individ. 
ual temperament 



























Below: Orin Benson 
and his brother and 
helper, John (left), 
have fine quarters 
in the trailer too 


















A show crowd watches with interest as two Benson retrievers pursue a live duck 






MAMMOTH KODIAK BEAR GREETS OFFICE CALLERS 


L. S. Chadwick of Cleveland Ohio, who reported his world's record Stone-sheep ki'l in OUTDOOR LIFE several years ago, nearly 
set another record with this Alaska brown bear, shot on Kodiak !sland, Alaska. Now it's a startiing exhibit in his company office 








Too big to join other trophies in Chadwick's 
private office, the mounted bear towers over 
the lobby outside. Employees call him "Oscar" 








Left: Chadwick in camp with the skin—10 feet 
8 inches long, with an 18'/2-inch-long skull. 
The hunter chose this bear out of seventy five 
observed by telescope, got it with four shots 
from a Hoffman.404 Magnum, two froma .30/06 
















SLASHED BY A GRIZZLY 
By M. R. DILES, Seagraves, Texas 





| FOR ALL TRUE 


THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 


This Happened to Me! 0. 












Denver, Colo, one hot 

Summer morning 

ff FOLKS, IN HERE IS ROCKY; 
ZN TAME YOUNG GRIZZLY 
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/HOw ABOUT IT, 
ROCKY, LIKE TO 
COOL OFFA BIT ? | 
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/SURE-I'LL BE O.K-BUT I'LL 
NEVER TRUST A WILD ANI- 
MAL AGAIN, NO MATTER 

«>, \\HOW TAME HE SEEMS ox 
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FISHING SEASONS FOR 1942 


Planning some out-of-state angling trips this yearP You can find the kind of fishing you want—at 
the time you want it—in this comprehensive table of seasons in all the states and provinces. When 


you’ve located what you want, turn to the Fishing & Hunting Guide for limits, 


license fees, ete. 


And if you want to conserve your car, remember that railroads reach the finest fishing in the land! 
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CASES, THE INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 


IN ALL 


ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote, Wolver- 
ine, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear (Res.: dmiralty and Kodiak 
Islands 1; Ist and 3rd Judicial Divisions, aggre- 
gate 2; rest of territory, no limits Nonres.: 
Admiralty Island 1; rest of territory, 2) for res. 
closes 20th in Ist and 3rd Judiciai Divisions and 
open entire month in rest of territory; for nonres. 
closes 20th in entire territory. Black Bear (lst 
Judicial Division, res. 3, nonres. 2; 3rd Judicial 
Division, res. and nonres. 3; rest of territory, res. 
no limit, nonres. 3) Ist and 3rd Judicial Divisions 
close 20th; rest of territory open entire month. 
Fishing: Rainbow, Steelhead, Cutthroat, Eastern 
Brook, and Lake Trout, Grayling (no size-aggre- 
gate 20, or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: There are 
special seasons and catch limits for a few 
designated waters; consult local authorities. 
Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). Licenses: 
Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. $50. Fishing: Not 
required. 


ALABAMA 


Fishing: Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). Black Bass 
(11°-10). White Lake Bass (10-15). Crappie 
(8"-15). Bream (4'4"-25). Rock Bass (4'4"- 
15). (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) Licenses: 
Res.: Rod-and-reel fishing $1; nonres. $5, 7-day 
$2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit 
(6) Apache, Navajo, Coconino, and Yavapai 
Counties closed. Fishing: Trout (no size-10 Ib. 
and 1 fish, but not more than 15 fish; Oak Creek 
and Grand Canyon National Parks, no size-10). 
B!ack Bass, Channel Catfish (10°-10, but not 
more than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie, Bluegill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size—aggregate 20, but not more than 20 lb. and 
1 fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no 
limits). Note: Special regulations for Colorado 
River below Lake Mead. Licenses: Res.: Fish- 
ing and hunting $3.50; hunting $2.50; Ashing 
$1.75. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $25; -ishing 
and small game $10; fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Squirrel (8) 
Stone County open entire month; rest of state 
open until 15th. Fishing: Trout (12-6). Crap- 
pie, White Bass (8”-15). Rock and Warmouth 
Bass, Perch, Sunfish (no size-25). Wall-eyed 
Pike (14-6). Black Bass (10"-15). (Aggregatc 
of foregoing, 2..) Channel Catfish (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, not required for rabbit 
or squirrel; fishing with artif. bait, $1.50. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; ishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, coyote, Wildcat, Raccoon, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Antelope (by 
special permit only) open until 20th. Fishing: 
Trout except golden trout (no size-25 fish, but 
not more than 10 Ib. and 1 fish) Warning: 
There are many local sixe and catch regulations 
for trout; consult authorities. Salmon (local 
regulations). Striped Bass (12”-5). Shad (no 
size-5). Catfish (no limits; Lake County 9”-50 
Ib.) Black Bass (9°-10; Clear Lake 9”~-5; 
Districts 154 and 4-A, 9-15). Calico Bass, 
Crappie (no size-25; Clear wake no size-10; 
District 454, no size-15). wounhsh (no size-25; 
District 4-A, no size-15). Sacramento Perch (no 
size-25; Clear Lake no size-10). Golden Trout 
(5”"=10 lb. and 1 fish, but not more han 20 fish); 
only Districts 1 and 44, open. Warning: District 
14 closed to all fishing. Licenses: .:+%.: Hunting 
$2, fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting 1); fishing $3. 
Antelope tag $5. License require: © jack rab- 
bit but not for predators 
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COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Fishing: Trout, Grayling 
(7”-10 lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 20 fish). 
Other game fish (no size-10 lb. and 1 fish, but 
not more than 20 fish). Squawfish, Carp, Sucker, 
White Salmon (no limits). Warning: There are 
some special seasons and regulations; consult 
local authorities or Game and Fish Commission, 
Denver. Licenses: Res.: Small game and fishing 
$2. Nonres.: Small game and birds $5; fishing 
$3, 3-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Trout except lake trout (6”-15 fish 
or 10 lb.) Lake Trout (10”-none). Pickerel, 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, White 
Perch (7”-aggregate 15). Striped Bass, inland 
waters (12”-10). Bullhead (no size-—30). Calico 
Bass, Crappie (7”-10). Shad (no limits). Lamprey 
Eel (no limits). Licenses: Res. $3.35; nonres. 
$5.35 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 
if higher. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Open entire month: Brook, Brown, 
Rainbow Trout (6”-aggregate 6). Eel (12”-none; 
Delaware River and Bay 14”=none). Crappie, 
Sunfish, Perch (no size-12). Carp (no limits). 
Opens 25th: Black Bass (10”-6); Pike, Pickerel 
(10”-none). Open until 10th: Shad (no limits); 
Herring (no limits) Delaware River and Bay 
only; Sturgeon (4'%’-none). Warning: There 
are some local regulations on shad and herring; 
consult authorities. Licenses: Res. $1.25; non- 
res. $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6-5). 
Bream (4-5). All other fish (no limits). 
Licenses: Not required. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, 
Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no 
limit) Volusia County closed. Deer (1) special 
open seasons in a few counties; consult Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, 
or local authorities. Fishing: Black Bass (12”- 
8). Bream, all species (5"-20). Speckled Perch 
(7"-20; Osceola County 8-20). Pike (no size- 
20). Jack (no size-15). (All game fish, aggre- 
gate 25.) Note: There are a few local seasons 
and regulations; consult authorities. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, 
county other than county of res. $3.25; fishing 
$1.25—not required in county of res. or its 
boundary waters. Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 10- 
cay $10.50; fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited in Alachua County. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Fishing: Rain- 
bow Trout, Brown Trout (8°-20). Brook or 
Speckled Trout (7”-25; in Chattahoochee Na- 
tional Forest 7”-10). Other game fish (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, 
county of res. $1; fishing $1.25, not required for 
fishing in county of res. with worms. Nonres.: 
Hunting, state $12.50, county of issue $5; fishing 
$5.25, 30-day $2.50, 10-day $1.50. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) Benewah, Bonner, Bounda- 
ry, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, and 
Shoshone Counties closed. Fishing: Trout, 
Whitefish (no size-25 fish or 15 lb. and 1 fish). 
Saimon, Steelhead (no size-2). Perch (no size- 
35). Sturgeon (no limits). Bullhead, Crappie, 
Sunfish (no size-25 fish or 15 lb. and 1 fish). 
Warning: Changes in foregoing regulations are 


possible; consult local authorities or Dept. of 
Fish and Game, Boise, before fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing 
and hunting $50; fishing $5, special 10-day 
license $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Fishing: Trout except lake trout (7”-8). 
Wall-eyed Pike (15”), Pickerel (16”) (aggregate 
10). Black Bass (10”-10) Southern and Central 
Zones open entire month, Northern Zone opens 
15th. Rock or Warmouth Bass, Crappie (5”-25). 
White Bass (7”-25). Bluegill, sunfish, Yellow 
Bass (no size-25; aggregate 35). Lake Trout 
(1% 1b.-none). Whitefish (2 lb.-none). Buffalo, 
Carp, Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, 
Sheepshead, Blac!..a, Chub, Ilerring, Longjaw, 
Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (no limits). Licenses: 
Res. 75 cents; nonres. $3, 10-day $1. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red fox, Gray Fox, Woodchuck (no 
limits). Fishing: Open entire month: Brook, 
Brown, Loch Leven, Rainbow Trout (7”=15); 
Channel Catfish (10”-none); Carp, Gar, Dog- 
fish, Sucker (no limits). Opens 16th: Bluegill, 
Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass (5”- 
aggregate 25); Black, Kentucky, Silver, Yellow, 
White, and Striped Bass (10”-aggregate 6); 
Pike-Perch (10”-6); Pike or pickerel (no size- 
6); Yellow Perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing 
and hunting $15.50; fishing $2.25, 14-day $1. 
Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


IOWA 


Fishing: Open entire month in all waters: 
Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (7”-aggregate 8). 
Northern Pike (15”-8; Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and inland waters of Lee County, 15”-15). 
Wall-eyed, Sand, and Sauger Pike (13”-8). 
Bullhead (no size-25; Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and inland waters of Lee County, no 
limits). Sucker, Redhorse (no size-15; Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers and inland waters of 
Lee County, no limits). Sheepshead, Carp, 
Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish (no limits). 
Yellow Perch, Striped, Yellow, and Silver Bass 
(7”-15). Open entire month in Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County; opens 15th in all other waters: Black 
Bass (both varieties in Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and inland waters of Lee County, 10”-5; 
in other waters, largemouth 12”-5; smallmouth 
10”-5). Crappie (7”-15). Warmouth Bass, Rock 
Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill (5-15). Open entire 
month in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
inland waters of Lee County only: Rock Stur- 
geon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-none). Sand Sturgeon 
(1 lb.-none). Perch (7”-15). Catfish (12”-15) 
Opens 15th in all waters: Calico Bass (7”-15). 
Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $3, special 6-day 
license $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Black or Kentucky and Spotted Bass (10”- 
aggregate 15, in state lakes 10). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $7; 
fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). Trout (7”-10). 
Crappie (8”-15). Jack Salmon or Wall-eyed 
Pike, Sauger (13”-15). Rock and Striped Bass 
(no size-15). Channel Catfish (15”-none). 
Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100). 
Licenses: Res., angling $1; nonres., fishing $2. 
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Guide for Sune 


THE PERIOD 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bear, Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada 
Lynx (no Fishing: Open entire month: 
Trout (in brooks and streams 6”, in lakes, ponds, 
and rivers above tidewater 7”); Salmon, Togue 
(14” Open 21st: Black Bass (10”); White 
Perch (€ Note: From ist to 20th 3 Black 
Bass a day may be taken by fly fishing only. 
(Aggregate catch in brooks and streams, 7% Ib. 
and 1 fish, but not more than 25 fish; in lakes, 
ponds, and rivers 10 lb. and 1 fish, but not more 
than 25 fish Note: 6 white perch a day caught 
while lawfully trolling in good faith for sal- 
mon, trout, or togue during close season on 
white perch may be kept by one party. Warn- 
ing: There are numerous local seasons and 
regulations; consult local authorities or Dept. 
of Inland Fisheries and Game, Augusta, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$2.15; hunting $1.15; fishing $1.15. Nonres.: All 
game $15.15; birds and small game $10.15; fish- 
ing $5.15, 15-day $3.15. Warning: Sunday hunt- 


ing prohibited. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Woodchuck (no limit) Garrett and 
Allegany Counties closed. Fishing: Open entire 


limits). 





month: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (7”-10; 
in streams restricted to fly fishing 7”-5). Striped 
Bass (rockfish) (above tidewater 11”, in tidal 
waters except above Hog Back Shoals on 
Susquehanna River, not over 15 Ilb.-none). 
Susquehanna Salmon (above tidewater 14”- 
none Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). 
Catfish (7”-none). Open until 20th only between 


Hog Back Shoals and Conowingo Dam only 
Shad, Hickory Shad, Herring (no limits). Note: 
Deep Creek Lake open entire month for Trout 
(8”-10), and opens 15th for Black Bass (9”~10) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $5.25, county of 
res. $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.50; hing $5.50; Deep Creek Lake only, 
7-day $2.25, 1-day $1.25. Warning: Sunday 
hunting prohibited. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fishing: Trout (6”-12). Warning: There are 
special seasons and regulations for trout fishing 
in designated waters; consult local authorities 
or Division of Fisheries and Game, Boston. 
White Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Yellow 
Perch, Horned Pout (no size-20 in 24 hours). 
Salmon, Pike-Perch (12”-5). Pickerel (12”-10). 
Great Northern Pike or Muskallonge (20-5). 
foregoing, 20.) Licenses: Res.: 
unting $3.25; fishing $2. Nonres.: 
3-day $1.50. 


ee 






Aggregate of 
Fishing ar 
Fishing $5 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Red Squirrel (no limits). Bear, only designated 
counties open (no limit Woodchuck (no limit) 
with only Zone 1 open. Fishing: Open entire 
month in Great Lakes and their connecting wa- 
ters, all streams, and trout and pike lakes; opens 
25th in all other lakes: Brook, Brown, Rainbow 
Trout ] but not more than 10 Ib. and 1 
fish Landlocked Salmon 10”-5). Northern 
Pike, Pike-Perch (14”-5 in aggregate with black 
bass Muskellunge (30”-none). Mackinaw or 









Lake Trout (no size-25 lb. and 1 fish). White 
Bass 7”=1¢ Whitefish (no size-7) War- 
mouth Bass (no _ size-25) Rock and Calico 
Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch (6”-25). Buffalo, 


Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Garfish, 
Herring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Redhorse, 
Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker (no 
limits Opens 25th in all waters: Black Bass 
10”-5 in aggregate with northern pike and 
pike-perch Bluegill (6”-15 Sunfish (6”-25). 
(Aggregate of Warmouth, Rock, and Calico 
Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, and Sun- 
fish, 25 Note: There are some special limits 
in Great Lakes a..d their connecting waters and 
other designated waters. Licenses: Res.: Big 


JUNE, 1942 


FROM JUNE 1 


TO JUNE 30 


INCLUSIVE 


Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning ‘rips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


game $2.25, small game $1; fishing, husband 
and wife $1 Nonres Big game $25; 
game Zones 1 and 2, $5, Zones 1, 2, and 3, $15; 
fishing $2, husband and wife $2.50, 10-day $1 
husband and wife $1.50. Warning: Sunday hunt- 
ing prohibited in some counties. 


MINNESOTA 


Fishing: Open entire month in all waters 
Trout (no size-15) Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, 
Great Northern Pike or Pickerel (no size-8 
Muskellunge (no size-2). Lake or Salmon Trout 
(no size-5). Bullhead (no size-50). Whitefish 
(16”—none). Buffalo (15”-none). Carp, Dogfish, 
Redhorse, Sucker, Sheepshead, Garfish, Eelpout, 
Perch (no limits). Open entire month in 
Southern Zone; opens 2Ist in Northern Zone 
Black and Yellow Bass (no size-6). Crappie, 
Sunfish, Rock Bass (no size-15). Catfish (no 
size-10). (Aggregate of all fish on which there 
are catch limits, 15.) Special regulations for 
Mississippi River and Lake Pepin, St. Croix 
Lake, and St. Croix River, where they form 
boundary waters between Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota: Open entire month: White Bass (10-10 
Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5'4”—25). Rock Bass 
(6”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger (13”-8). North 
ern Pike (Pickerel) (16”-8). Catfish (13”—none 
Bullhead (7”-50). Sand or Shovelnosed Stur 
geon (20” dressed-10; in St. Croix Lake and 
River 20” dressed-1). Opens 20th: Black Bass 
(10”-6) (Aggregate excluding perch, catfish, 
and bullhead, 30.) Licenses: Res. $1, husband 


small 


and wife $1.50. Nonres, $3, husband and wife 
$4.50 
MISSISSIPPI 

Hunting: Only northern-Mississippi and up 
per-Mississippi-Delta Zones open until 10th; 
rest of state closed entire month: Squirrel (8 
Rabbit (10 Fishing: Black Bass 10”-25 


Crappie (8”-25). Sunfish (5”-25) Aggregate 
all game fish, 50.) Licenses: Res.: All game and 
fishing $6; all game $5.25; all game except 
deer $3.25; fishing with artif. bait $1.25. Non 
res.: Hunting: All game $25.25; small game 
only $15.25, 7-day small game only $5.25; fish- 
ing $3.25 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Open entire month: Rabbit, Wood- 
chuck (no limits Opens 15th: Squirrel (6 
Fishing: Open entire month Trout 8”-8 
Bluegill, Black Perch (no size-12). Crappie 
White Perch, Yellow Bass (7”-12 Jack Sal 
mon, Pickerel 13"—4 White Bass (8”-12 
Yellow Perch (7”-25). Opens 15th: Black Bass 
(10"-8). Rock Bass (6”-12). Note: As a war 
measure, fishing and hunting are prohibited in 
the vicinity of designated locks, 
electric-power plants; consult local authorities 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting, state $2.65 
county $1.15; hunting $2.15, fishing $1.15. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $3, 10-day $1, or fees 
nonres. in applicant’s state. 


dams, and 


c harged 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Wolverine 
Wolf, Coyote (no limits Fishing: All game 


size-15 fish or 15 lb. and 1 fish, but not 
more than 5 of which shall be under 7” except 
perch, sunfish, and bullhead of which the limit 
shall be 50 Warning: There are numerous 
local exceptions; consult authorities. Licenses: 
Hunting Not required for predators. Res.: 
Game birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 
10-day $2.50 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Fox (no 
limit Fishing: Trout (no size-10; in state- 
owned lakes no size-5). Black Bass (10”-5). 
Crappie, Rock Bass, Bullhead (6”-15). Sunfish 
Catfish (12”-10). Wall-eye, North- 
ern, and Sauger Pike (12”-5). Perch (no size- 
25 Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no limits). (Aggre- 
gate all game fish except carp, buffalo, and 
sucker, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunt- 
ing $1.60; hunting $1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10.10 or fee charged nonres. in ap- 
plicants state, if higher; fishing $2.10 or fee 
in applicant's state, if higher. 


fish (no 


(no size-15 


charged nonres 


NEVADA 


Huntirg: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Mountain Lion, Coyote, Squirrel (no 
limits). Fist ng: All game fish (10 Ib. or 25 fish, 
provided that you may have 10 trout regardless 
of weight Catfish (no size-50). According to 
statewide law, nearly all waters are open entire 
I Boards of County Commis- 
sioners have power to change seasons. Consult 
local authorities or Fish and Game Commission, 
Reno, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$2.50, fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fish- 
ing $3 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Lynx (no limits). 
Fishing: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (6”-15, 
but not more than 5 lb.). Warning: There are 
| seasons and regulations for some streams; 
t authorities Aureolus Trout (12”-4) 
Lake Trout (15"; Big Diamond and Big 
Greenough Ponds and Stinson Lake 12”—2 in 
aggregate with salmon). Salmon (15”; Big 
Diamond Pond, Umbagog Lake, and the Andros- 
coggin River 12”°—2 in aggregate with lake 
Shad (whitefish) (no size-12). Pickerel 
12”-10 lb. and 1 fish; designated waters, no 
limits). Horned Pout (no size-40 in 24 hours). 
Yellow Perch (no size-40 or 10 lb. and 1 fish). 
Pike Perch (10”—-none). White Perch (no size- 
10 lb. and 1 fish). Muscallonge, Cusk (no limits). 
Licenses Fishing and hunting $2.50. Non- 
and hunting $15.15; fishing $4, 


month; 


however, 


specia 
| 
l 


consu 


trout 


res.: Fishir 
3-day $1.50 


NEW JERSEY 


Landlocked Salmon (7”-10) open en- 
tire month. Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout, in- 
land waters (7”-10) and Delaware River be- 
tween N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between 
Trenton Falls and Birch Creek (6”-20) open 
entire month. Pike, Pickerel, Pike-Perch, inland 
water 4”-10) open entire month; Del. River 
between N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between 
(Continued on page 70) 





Fishing 











Another Blind Date With Lady Luck 


and at last I hit the right one, a sort of 
a Ginger Quill Harry had tied. I took 
two twelve-inchers out of one spot beside 
a bowlder, after striking two or three too 
late. Then they stopped hitting. Harry 
had picked up a couple, almost twins of 
mine, on the same kind of fly. 

By the time we got back to Fred’s pool 
he had about decided to give up. 

“T guess that old rascal either has gone 
on a strike or been caught,” said Fred, 
as he took off his spinner fly and wrapped 
the leader around his hatband “— 
haven't raised anything bigger than ten 
inches.” 

“Don't worry,” Harry reassured him. 
“If anyone had caught a trout as big as 
you guys say that one is, everybody in 
California would know about it.” Then 
our new-found friend added: “If you are 
ready to move on, we can go ten miles or 
so up the highway into Sequoia National 
"ark and fish the gorge of the Middle 
Fork. There are some darn nice rain- 
bows up there.” 

I'd fished the gorge of the Kern River, 
a sister stream of the Kaweah, and I 
suspected what was in 
store for us, all still a 
bit soft from a winter 
of idleness. “Sure we 
can fish it in one day?” 
I asked. 

“Of course,” said Har- 
ry. “We can get almost 
to the gorge along the 
road. Naturally we'll 
have to hike down from 
there to the stream.” 

Fred and I were game. 
We'd had a sample of 
Kaweah rainbows and 
we knew they were 
worth a little work. We 
went up the winding, 
paved highway, over the 
high-arched bridge span- 
ning the deep canyon 
cut by the Middle Fork, 
and at the entrance to 
the park we checked in 
with the ranger. He re- 
minded us the limit in- 
side the park is fifteen 
fish, instead of twenty- 
five as in the state asa 
whole. 

“We're 
quality, not 
said Fred. 

“We've got that too,” 
asserted the ranger. 

About ten miles inside 
the park we came to an 
empty horse corral. A 
trail led from the cor- 
ral, disappearing in the 
distance behind the brush-covered slope. 

“Is that the trail we take to the 
gorge?” 1 asked 

“No,” laughed Harry. “We just drop 
down the side of the canyon from here.” 

I looked at our youthful, agile guide, 
then into the depths of the rugged 
canyon, in the bottom of which the 
Kaweah tumbled, alternating between 
rapids and deep, bowlder-lined pools. I 
smelled a mouse. 

“That which goes down must come 
up,” said Fred. “You may have to wait 
for us, coming back up, but we'll get 
down to the stream as soon as you do.” 

Fred was right. Sliding, sometimes on 
our feet, mostly on the seats of our pants, 
we managed to reach the stream below 


” 


interested in 
quantity,” 


50 


(Continued from page 25) 


in less than fifteen minutes. I had a 
skinned shin and a bruised knee, but still 
could navigate on my own steam. 

In the bottom of the canyon we seemed 
miles from civilization. Real wilderness! 
No trails, scarcely a spot on which a 
human being could stand, much 
walk! Harry rigged up on a vast, flat 
bowlder the size of a city block and soon 
was casting a fly to the surface of the 
quiet pool, twenty feet below. 

No trouble at all to get strikes here on 
Harry’s so-called Ginger Quill. But I 
lost four nice ones trying to haul them 
up from the pool to the bowlder before 
I discovered Harry was using a much 
heavier leader than mine. I switched to 
a five-pound test and by careful handling 
began to pull them up without losing 
them. 

Those Kaweah natives really are some- 
thing! Fat as bass, black-spotted right 
down to the tips of their tails, they are 
much prettier than  hatchery-reared 
trout, and actually very similar to the 
Kern River native, the famed Salmo 
gilberti. Both are close cousins to the 


less 





Not much water here, but what there is of it is full of fat, chunky trout 


Shasta rainbow, the most widely dis- 
tributed of Pacific-coast trout. 

“Let’s go on upstream,” urged Harry. 
“There's really some fine water above 
the falls. Quite a few city fishermen get 
this far. Up above, not so many.” 

“No doubt,” I said. “But how the heck 
are we going to get over the rocks? I 
don't see any steps or cable to hang on 
to.’ 

“Just follow me.” 

Harry's felt soles enabled him to climb 
over the giant granite bowlders without 
slipping more than a foot for every two 
he progressed. My ratio was the reverse 
most of the time. My composition soles, 
already slippery from wading the stream 
earlier in the day, gave me little grip- 


ping power. But by crawling on all fours 
and once in a while grabbing tree limbs 
that Harry extended to me, I managed, 
after strenuous effort, to follow him to 
the top of the falls. 

“This is a swell spot,” said Harry. 
“Over there by the ledge where the cur- 
rent eddies is one of my favorite places. 
It’s always good for a couple of nice 
ones.” 

As I looked into the icy depths of the 
pool I wondered what would happen if 
my foot slipped, for right below the pool 
was another but smaller’ waterfall. 
Needless to say I made sure I was on 
solid, dry rock before I cast my fiy. 

The trout were not large. They went 
mostly ten to twelve inches, although 
Harry said that sometimes four to five- 
pounders were caught. The big ones, he 
said, usually hit spinners or bait, and 
were hard to land because of the dis- 
tance from the rocks to the surface of 
the pool. 

I picked up a couple more in this pool. 
Harry already had started upstream. 
And I do mean up! How that guy could 
scramble over those 
rocks and climb 
straight up a mam- 
moth wall of granite! 
I soon fell behind, but 
eventually managed to 
crawl on to a ledge, 
only ten feet or so 
from the stream, which 
rushed by in a nar- 
row, deep channel cut 
from rock. Ahead of 
me, Harry was just 
wading across a swift 
stretch, waist deep. 
Once his hands flew in 
the air and I thought 
he was going to fall, 
but he managed to re- 
gain his feet. I grabbed 
my camera, hanging 
around my neck, 
guessed at the dis- 
tance, and caught a 
picture of him just as 
he reached the rocky 
ledge. 

“Come on over,” he 
called. “We can work 
upstream better from 
this side.” 

I looked at the swirl- 
ing, roaring run and 
at the falls below, not 
fifteen feet away. It 
would be no fun to be 
swept over that cata- 
ract! I thought of my 
camera. It would cost 
a couple of hundred 
bucks to get a new one—if I could buy 
one at all in these times. 

“Wade out a bit,” said Harry. “Give 
me your camera. Then I'll hand you a 
limb and you can hang on if your feet 
slip.” 

That was a good idea. No sooner had 
I passed him my precious camera than 
my feet went out from under me. Spit- 
ting and fighting in the roaring run, I 
somehow battled my way toward the 
bowlders on the far edge of the stream 
and grabbed one. I hugged it until I got 
my breath, and then carefully felt my 
way the remaining few feet to the ledge 
on which Harry stood with a limb ex- 
tended to me. I was soaked. My ciga- 

(Continued on page 59 
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Ln, Erbert? E ts probably a cigarette lighter! 


MAN: Now Yanks, ’Erbert, they can’t 
stand to have a lamp or a cigarette 
lighter look like wot it is. It have got 
to look like something else. You take 
this “ere camel. Why ’e probably 
ain’t no camel at all! ’E has prob- 
ably got a button on him some- 
wheres. You press it an’ ’e either 
lights y’r cigarette or ’e lights up the 
bloomin’ dock. 

cAMEL: Your pardon, O Noble Ally, 
but I am a camel. The Paul Jones 
camel. 


MAN: 
‘im. ‘Oo ever ‘eard of a proper camel 


‘Erbert, pay no attention to 


The very best buy 
is the whiskey thats dry 


walkin’ about free-like? "Erbert, let 
us be orf! 

cameL: But Cousin, it is my business 
to get around! As the living symbol 
of that superb quality in whiskey 
dryness—I— 


MAN: Dryness? In whiskey? Garn! 
‘Oo ever ‘eard of a dry whiskey? 


cameL: In this country; O Jolly Tar, 
there are thousands who know and 
appreciate one magnificent dry 
whiskey. This is the superlative Paul 
Jones, Master, a whiskey whose 
peerless flavor is brought out, fo 
the full by this wondrous qual- 





ity of dryness or, as some say it, lack 
of sweetness. 

MAN: Yerss, an’ I'll wager this ’ere 
whiskey costs a couple of quid fer a 
thimbleful! 


camet: Nay, O Ruler of the Wave! 
For all the magnificence of its fla- 
vor, the price of this dry Paul Jones 
is so modest that even a seaman 
third class can afford it! 


MAN: Coo-00! Well now look ’ere, 
"Erbert: seein’ as how I introduced 
vou to this noble beast you owe 
the two of usa round of this won- 
derful dry Paul Jones whiskey! 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. 
i rankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville 


«& Baltimore. 











Minute Men of 1942 


(Continued from page 28) 





Britain knows the value of straight-shooting Home Guards! Here's a group of civilians, some- 
where in England, engaged in practice—perhaps with guns that American sportsmen sent them 


objector says: “What chance would a 
hunter have against the modern soldier 


and his equipment? You can’t shoot 
down airplanes with a_ .30/06 sporting 
rifle!” 

No? General Malone, a practical 


soldier, knows better! He points out that 
a good rifleman, accustomed to downing 
a running white-tail deer, would instinc- 
tively know how to “lead” a low-flying, 
machine-gunning enemy plane. Proof? 
Well, there’s the California hunter who 
was in Hawaii when Pearl Harbor was 
attacked, and who brought down—with 
a rifle—-one of the thirty-five Jap planes 
destroyed on that tragic day. 

Now, each Minute Man would work 
with a very small group, almost as an 
individual. But the reader shouldn't get 
the idea that no organization is neces- 
sary. There must be organization, simple 
and free of any tendency toward top- 
heaviness, but organization nevertheless. 
Let's consider the planned make-up of 
Malone's California Minute Men. The 
General and his aides have worked what 
seems a fluid, mobile organization. 


ARGEST unit is the company, which 

consists of three platoons, or 120 men, 
plus a captain, top sergeant, mess ser- 
geant, supply sergeant, and three mes- 
sengers. A platoon—including its lieu- 
tenant, sergeant, and two messengers 
consists of forty men, divided into three 
hunt patrols. The hunt patrol has ten 
men and is led by a sergeant assisted 
by a corporal. The hunt pack, smallest 
unit, has a leader and seven men. The 
uniform of the Minute Man is his hunt- 
ing garb, and each man furnishes his 
own arms and ammunition. Positive 
indentification is provided by a card 
which each Minute Man must carry, 
attached to his hunting coat, and bear- 
ing his fingerprints, photograph, and 
hunter's license number. 

Let's .suppose a rifle club has joined 
the Minute Man organization. Its officers 
mark off on a map, an area in which 
enough members live to form a hunt 


me 
Je 


company, or 120 men plus company 
officers. That marked-off area is divided 
into three sectors, in each of which there 
are enough members to form a platoon, 
forty men. Then each sector is subdi- 
vided into three “neighborhoods,” in each 
of which live enough members to form 
a patrol. Where only eight qualified 
members live in a “neighborhood” they 
may meet, elect a corporal-leader, and 
so form a pack. By adding four other 
members, the pack becomes a patrol, 
and can elect a sergeant-leader. As soon 
as three patrols, plus four additional 
men, a total of forty, are available, the 
group elects its lieutenant, sergeant, and 
two messengers. When all available 
companies have been formed in a county, 
the leaders assemble and select a man 
to be commander of the whole area. 
Lists of leaders, and maps showing unit 
areas, are filed at headquarters. 

Membership requirements are simple. 
Each Minute Man must be a citizen, a 
licensed hunter, must be affiliated with 
a recognized gun club, and be of un- 
questioned integrity. He agrees to serve 
voluntarily and without pay for the dura- 
tion, for the purpose of defending his 
home community. 

That, essentially, is the California plan. 
Elsewhere, the laws of each state, pres- 
ent and projected, will have much to do 
with organization of Minute Man groups. 
For it cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that such organizations must comply 
with state laws. If the statutes prohibit 
armed groups, it might be well for the 
legislators to consider a change for the 
duration. You can work for such a 
change in the law; but do not organize 
against the law. 

There may be legal short-cuts. In 
many states it might be possible for the 
sheriff of a county to legalize a Minute 
Man organization by swearing in its 
members as deputy sheriffs, to serve, of 
course, without pay. The sheriff then 
would be the nominal leader of his 
county's Minute Men, but probably would 
defer to a qualified military man in the 


matter of tactics. It should not be dif- 
ficult to find in almost any community 
a retired officer of the regular Army or 
the National Guard, commissioned or 
noncommissioned, who would be eager 
to take over such leadership. 

There you are, Uncle Sam! More than 
seven million American sportsmen would 
like to help you guard against the 
enemy! Will you use them? 


OvutTpoor Lire has asked the Adjutant 
Generals of all states to express an opin- 
ion on the legality of Minute Men with- 
in their state borders. Here is a brief 
résumé of their replies: 

Alabama: Legal as State Guard units, 
with Governor's consent. Arizona: Il- 
legal. Arkansas: Permitted, without offi- 
cial status. Colorado: Legal, if licensed 
by Governor. Connecticut: Legal, if un- 
der police authority. Delaware: Illegal. 
Florida: Illegal unless organized and 
directed by Governor. Georgia: No di- 
rect opinion. Idaho: Illegal except under 
authority of Adjutant General. Illinois 
Illegal. Indiana: Legal only as part of 
State Guard. Iowa: No direct opinion. 
Kansas: Unauthorized; probably illegal. 

Kentucky: Probably legal. Louisiana: 
Probably illegal. Maine: Legality under 
official consideration. Maryland: Legal 
and being organized. Massachusetts: 
State Guard reserve, in which sportsmen 
may enlist. Michigan: Illegal. Minnesota: 


Illegal. Mississippi: No direct opinion. 
Missouri: Legal. Montana: Legal. Ne- 
braska: Illegal. Nevada: Legal if ap- 
proved by Governor. New Hampshire: 
Illegal. 

New Jersey: Illegal. New Mevico: 
Legal and being organized. New York: 
Illegal. North Carolina: Illegal. North 


Dakota: Illegal. Ohio: No direct opinion. 
Oklahoma: As prescribed by Governor. 
Oregon: Legal as reserve units, State 
Guard. Pennsylvania: Being studied by 
Defense Council of state. 

Rhode Island: Legal. South Carolina: 
No direct opinion. South Dakota: Illegal. 
Tennessee: Legal, if authorized by Gov- 


ernor. Texas: Legal, if under contro] of 
a sheriff. Utah: Legal. Vermont: No 
direct opinion. Virginia: Legal under 


Governor. Washington: State is recruit- 
ing men as State Guard reserve, without 
uniform. West Virginia: Legal, but can’t 
bear arms. Wisconsin: No opinion at 
press time. Wyoming: Legal, if licensed 
by Governor. 


Deer-Hunting Oddities 


VERY deer season has its freak hap- 

penings, some funny, some serious. 
Last season Wisconsin had its share. 

The bullet from a rifle, accidentally 
fired, barely missed Frank Salzer, of 
Wausau, but hit a rock, ricocheted to a 
car, and glanced from that to complete 
a circle and wound Salzer in the groin. 
Another bullet went through the boot 
and sock of Gust Worsech, of Phillips, 
just grazing the skin of his foot. An- 
other stray bullet hit the ground near 
Ed Kallenbach, Rice Lake, and broke off 
a chunk of frozen soil which flew up and 
gave Kallenbach a black eye. James 
Leopold, Menasha, bagged a buck and 
had just attached his tag when two 
husky men came along and took both 
the deer and tag away with them. Fran- 
cis Sturzl, Laona, shot what he thought 
was a fine 10-point buck, only to find he 
had killed a doe with horns. 
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Marke the sport last 


... make movies 


HIS SUMMER, perhaps you won't be getting away 

as often, or staying as long. So it’s all the more 
important that your Ciné-Kodak go with you. “Shoot” 
all the high spots. Then, back in the workaday world, 
you can “wet a line” all over again, whenever you like 
—on your own home screen. 


BEHIND YOUR CINE-KODAK, a “movie-wise” Ciné-Kodak 
dealer . . . to see to it that your Ciné-Kodak is always 
in perfect picture-taking trim—to help you choose 
your films correctly, to coach you at every step... 
shooting, editing, titling, projecting. Consult your 
Ciné-Kodak dealer, and he’ll make you a better movie 
maker ... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


CINE-KODAK és /c// 
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Fly Boxes and Other Aids | 


OXES for carrying various lures are 
most essential in trout fishing, par- 
ticularly for the stream-wading 
angler. One cannot possibly get 

along without containers of some sort, 
and the more wisely they are chosen the 
more satisfactory service they will give 
the user. Of course, telling anyone what 
to buy in this line is difficult; so much 
depends on the personal preferences and 
fishing methods of the individual. You 
may see things differently than I do. So 
just consider this article as one man’s 
opinion, based on at least 30 years of 
practical experience 


anglers turn to dry-fly fishing for this 
grand fish. 

My present “small fly” box measures 4 
x 3x *, in. I have another cf the same 
width and length but a -ull inch deen, 
but prefer the shallower one. Tnis box 
has six compartments, each about 1x14 
in. I wish the box were a bit wider, say 4 
in. instead of 3, and with nine instead 
of six compartments. This would give 
me better pattern distribution, and the 
additional size would not make any dif- 
ference in carrying because it would fit 
the pocket just as well. You can readily 


and large flies, the boxes for them should 
be distinctive, not only in length and 
width but also in thickness. Having 
articles in the pocket you can readily 
pick out by feel is a great aid to any 
angler, and if you haven't yet learned 
this trick of choosing by touch then it 
will pay you to cultivate the art. 

One or two each of the types men- 
tioned should be enough for any angler, 
but of course they never will be. Even 
two of each wouldn’t be enough for me 
at least I would never be satisfied with 
only this many, although I could really 
get along with only one 
of each if I took the 





thought-provoking sug- 
gestions rather than 
hard-and-fast rules. 
Let us consider what 
makes a good box for 
certain necessities. 
Take dry flies. For 
these a box should have 
compartments roomy 
enough to carry flies 
without crushing. You 
know it is rather foolish 
to pay a good price for 
particular flies because 
they are well tied and 
then confine them to 
quarters which crush we 
their spirits. On the 
other hand, in the case 
of small flies, you don't 
want a box with com- 
partments in which a 
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Here's a handy fishing-line dryer you can rig up 
at home. Fitting into your rod handle in place of 
the butt joint, it makes transferring line to and 
from the reel a cinch. Use 
waterproof glue to join all 
parts, and several coats of 
shellac and wax for a last- 
ing finish—Elma_ Waltner. 
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time to keep the boxes 
stocked in an orderly 
way. As it is I usually 
have four boxes with 
compartments well 
stocked, but in a great 
state of disarrange- 
ment. A couple of small 
boxes, also in the pock- 
ets, usually contain the 
particular flies I have 
found needful for the 
time and place. This is 
poor business and I ad- 
mit it. I could have the 
compartments of one 
large and one small- 
compartment box so 
arranged that they 
would contain the pat- 
terns and sizes I really 
need, rather than hav- 
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over cover. They get in 
disrepair too easily, and 








with spreads ranging 
from ‘% in. to as small as they come. 
The box for the large flies should be at 
least 1 in. deep. Those I now use measure 
6x3%x1 in. and have either six or 
eight compartments. Of course the six- 
compartment box is for the top-size flies, 
the eight for average large ones. I 
believe I'd like better a box 4145x414 x1 
in. Such a box could be nicely divided 
into nine compartments, yet would fit 
the pocket better, and could also be 
made in four sections to take the larger 
hackle spreads such as oversize spiders 
and May flies. Also, if one of this type 
were made 1'4 in. deep it would serve 
nicely for a salmon dry-fly box—an item 
which is becoming more necessary with 
each advancing year as more and more 
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see that by making these changes in the 
two boxes, for the large and the small 
trout flies, I would have gained four 
compartments and yet had added only 
slightly to the cubic-inch overall size, 
and that in the right place for pocket 
convenience. The (34-in. difference in 
thickness and '% in. in other dimensions 
of the two sizes would be readily noticed 
by a sensitive touch, so that I could 
easily reach blindly for the box carrying 
the size flies I wanted and find it by feel. 

Perhaps I'm all wet about this, but I 
do wish someone would experiment with 
the approximate sizes given and see if 
we can't improve on the boxes we al- 
ready have. 

In any case, when you carry both small 


are unnecessary except 
as an ingenious novelty. The one-piece 
cover is pretty good. Some object to it. 
They say that the wind blows out the 
flies when you are selecting the fly you 
wish to use. I admit that this could 
happen, and does sometimes, because 
I've seen fellows lose a dozen flies at a 
gust, but I believe care in handling 
would offset this danger. I haven’t had 
any trouble myself in this connection, 
and I’ve been using the boxes ever since 
they first appeared. 

However, if you seem to have this 
difficulty or think you will, then you can 
buy the boxes that have each little com- 
partment individually covered without 
bothering with an all-over lid. I have 
these and they are very satisfactory, ex- 
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cept they seem to come only in one size. 

There are various materials used in 
fly boxes. Aluminum and plastics are 
the most popular, although well-made 
tin boxes are O.K. However, in view 
of the fact that both aluminum and tin 
are now such importunt defense items, 
we shall no doubt find it necessary to 
buy »lastics exclusively when present 
stocks of the metal boxes are exhausted. 
As far us dry-fly boxes go, I prefer the 
plastics anyway. They’re not only lighter 
in weight but more durable than metal 
when made properly. However, I have 
never been able to find one of these 
boxes which suited my tastes for wet 
flies. Wet flies, being flat and skimpily 
tied, are difficult to pick from compart- 
ment boxes unless you carry a pair of 
tweezers. Others I’ve seen and used, in 
which the bend of the fly hook fits 
around a crosspiece, don’t seem to hold 
the flies securely—especially ordinary-to- 
small-size wet flies. 

The best boxes I’ve ever found for the 
regular-to-small wet flies—eyed, not 
snelled—are those equipped with individ- 
ual metal clips. One 3% x 4% x 9/16-in. 
serves for the larger flies, one 24%4 x 3% 
x %4-in. carries the small flies. Collec- 
tively, these two boxes will handle 136 
flles—the large one 85 and the small one 
51. This is plenty for even an inveterate 
wet-fly man. Usually I carry only the 
smaller box and keep the large one as a 
reserve stock or for carrying some par- 
ticular patterns which may sometimes 
be needed for out-of-the-ordinary condi- 
tions. 

However, this type of carrier is not sc 
good for streamers and bucktails. For 
this purpose one of the lambskin folding 
cases most satisfactory. These are 
made in various sizes. Personally I'd like 
one about 5 x 5 in. This would be large 
enough to carry all the necessary 
streamer and bucktail patterns I’d want 
and would be a good size to fit the aver- 
age fishing jacket. 

This would seem to give one all the 
eyed-fly boxes and cases necessary for 
any sort of an emergency when fishing. 
It should—and generously. But don’t 
think you'll be satisfied with this. You'll 
find yourself sticking extra boxes in the 
pockets of your jacket at the least provo- 
cation unless you exercise extraordinary 
will power. But remember that for these 
extras you don’t need large boxes. The 
small single-compartment type, either 
round or oblong to taste, will be best for 
the purpose. In them put your favorite 
patterns, and pack in your general lug- 
gage for the need that is sure to come. 
My own preference is for oblong hinged- 
cover types. 


is 


NE of the greatest troubles concern- 

ing flies is that you never seem to 
have enough of one pattern and size for 
particular conditions that are always 
arising when you expect them least. I 
find an example of this in my field notes 
covering separate trips, in three suc- 
cessive years, to the same stream. The 
first year the fish liked best No. 16 and 
18 Black Gnats. I had only half a dozen 
with me, and couldn’t buy more where 
we were, so had to get out the fly-tying 
kit and make enough of this pattern to 
last out our stay. I caught plenty of fish. 
Of course, the next year I went prepared 
with plenty of small Black Gnats and 
found that the trout were indifferent to 
them. After some experimentation I 
found a pattern they did like. It was a 
No. 16 Adams. I had only a few of these, 
so again had to go to work tying flies. 
Naturally the next year I was equipped 
both with the Black Gnats and the 
Adams, but then the trout weren’t en- 
thusiastic about either one of these pat- 
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terns. They took them, but only occa- 
sionally. At this time I happened to be 
playing around with a special pattern I 
called Multicolored Spent Gnat. I had 
only a few of them, and of course they 
would be just the fiies needed to bring 
good results. Again it was necessary to 
work at the vise. 

This just the very sort of thing 
which so often happens in this fly game, 
and it is something for which we are 
never fully prepared—not even those 
who use only a few patterns and who 
claim they need no others. There is a 
sensible way to handle a situation like 
this. Carry at least one dozen, including 
all sizes, of each of a wide variety of 
colors, being sure that you really have 
veriety, and not just slightly different 
shades of one color. Be sure that you 
have general tones of honey, light and 
dark blue-grays, badger, ginger, and 
brown. The order in which these are ar 
ranged has nothing to do with their 
value; they were written just they 
came to my mind, and I use honey and 
brown (dark) less than I do any of the 
others. I also use combinations of the 
colors mentioned in the list more fre- 
quently than any single color. It is well 
to bear in mind that you do not need 
more than four of any single size and 
pattern for one day’s fishing, unless you 
are careless and lose more than you 
should by ieaving them in trees, bushes, 
grass, or the mouths of fish. 


is 


as 


E’VE sort of strayed away from our 
subject, but after all the flies you'll 


carry are important in choosing their 
container. Anyway, so much for eyed- 
fly carriers. I have not mentioned iae 


snelled-wet-fly books because I consider 
snelled flies unnecessary. Eyed wet flies 
are much more satisfactory in every 
way. Understand, I’ve used a great many 
snelled flies during my fishing career 
For many years after I started fishing I 
fought against using eyed flies. This was 
before I gave the eyed wet flies a fair 
chance. Once I used them long enough 
to get accustomed to their advantages I 
made it a point always to add them to 
replace snelled flies as they wore out. 
However, in some sections the snelled 
flies are still in vogue and no doubt will 
continue to be. To carry them, there is 
no better book to use than the type with 
a notched metal bar for the hook and 
coil springs to hold the gut. I have a 


number of books like these which I 
would not part with for sentimental 
reasons. 


This should be enough about fly con- 
tainers. Now we come to another nec- 
essary item—something in which to 
carry leaders and points. I prefer a box 
for this, not because the frequently used 
oilskin case is unsatisfactory, but be- 
cause for me it is easier to pick what I 
want from a box than it is from a pouch. 
I like a fair-size box, preferably circular 
in shape, about 4 in. in diameter and at 
least *, in. deep. Having it at least this 
depth is best because it allows one to put 
in enough pads to separate a fair 
sortment of different-size leaders 
points. I believe it is a good plan to 
keep the box completely stocked all 
through your season, but at the end of 
that period it is best to take the leaders 
out, clean them with a soft rag, dry them 
out—whether silkworm gut or synthetic 
—and put them away in a container 
where they will be free from dust and 
also excessive heat and cold. 

Incidentally 
over your leaders frequently and make 
replacements of strands where needed. 
If you can’t or don’t want to do this your- 
self, send them to your dealer for the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Luminous 
Tandem 
SPINNER 
No. 1998— 
7 sizes 








Chum 

Weedless SPOON . 
No. 7172 % 

Sizes 2,3,4 


40c to 80c each 
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Price $25.00 


Spool $6.75 


ofc 
jueger 
SEA-VUE 
Free Spool 
Mechanical 
Thumber 
No, 2048 
—$9.00 





For any species of fish— 

and for any kind of fishing—take 
Pflueger Tackle, Reels, Baits, Hooks, Spinners, 
Leaders, Lines, Rods, Tackle for all fishing— 
built from the experience of generations, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
“The Pfluegers”’ 

Dept. OL-6 Akron, Ohio 


Pflueger Pocket Cata- 





without cost, 


Please send me, 
log No. 161. 


Name 


City 








Constitution for Your Club 


(Continued from page 38) 


ratio of one director for each ten mem- 
bers or fraction thereof, up to a maxi- 
mum of nine directors. | 


ARTICLE VII: OFFICERS AND HOW 
ELECTED. Section 1. The Board of 
Directors of this Club shall consist of 
[number] members, [number] of whom 
shall be the Trustees named in the 
certificate of incorporation for the first 
year of the existence of the Club. At the 
first meeting of the Club one third of the 
members of the Board shall be elected 
for one year, one third for two years, and 
one third for three years, and thereafter 
at each annual meeting there shall be 
elected one third of the members of the 
Board to hold office for three years. 
Section 2. The President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and Treasurer shall be 
elected by a vote of the members and 
hold office for one year, or until their 
successors are elected and qualify. 
Section 3. In event of any vacancy in 
any office for any reason the Board shall 
elect some member in good standing to 


fill the unexpired term until the next 
general election. 
ARTICLE VIII: DUTIES OF OFFI- 


CERS. (A) Board of Directors. Section 1. 
The Board of Directors shall have the 
power to manage all the affairs of the 
Club on any and all questions relating 
in any manner whatsoever thereto, and 
to make all contracts necessary for the 
proper transaction of all business. They 
shall have entire jurisdiction over all 
matters pertaining to the care, conduct, 
control, supervision, and management 
of the Club and its finances, and all ap- 
propriations shall be made by them. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of said 
Board of Directors to prescribe and pub- 
lish rules regulating the use and oc- 
cupancy of the rooms of the Club, the 
care and protection of its property. 

Section 3. The Board shall meet for 
the transaction of business on the first 
{day of week] of each month and at any 
other time, at the call in writing by the 
President or any two Board members, 
provided written notice shall be given to 
each member of the Board before the 
time appointed for said meeting. 

Section 4. At the annual meeting of 
the Club, the Board of Directors shall 
make a full report of their proceedings 
during the preceding fiscal year, and 
recommend such measures as they may 
deem advisable. 

Section 5. The Board of Directors may 
fill any vacancy among the Officers or 
Directors by a vote of the majority of 
those present at a regular monthly meet- 
ing of such Board, such election to be 
for the unexpired term. 

Section 6. Any member of the Board 
of Directors who shall absent himself 
from three consecutive monthly meet- 
ings of such Board, unless he shall offer 
at the next monthly meeting an excuse 
for his absence which is satisfactory to 
the President, shall be deemed to have 
resigned as a member of said Board and 
cease to be a member thereof. 

Section 7. In no case where a resolu- 
tion has been passed at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors affecting the rela- 
tions of any member of the Club toward 
the Club shall such resolution be re- 
viewed at a subsequent meeting without 
notice in writing sent by the Secretary 
to every member of the Board of Di- 
rectors at least ten days before the 
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meeting that such previous action will 
be brought up for review or considera- 
tion. 

Section 8. The Board of Directors 
shall have the following specific powers: 

(a) To appoint delegates to the dif- 
ferent associations of which this Club 
may be a member, or for the purpose of 
conferring with any association or club 
respecting any matter in which this Club 
may be concerned. 

(b) To make rules for the conduct of 
the members of the Club and for their 
use of the Club’s property. 

(c) To suspend or expel a member for 
any conduct in violation of rules, or be- 
havior improper or prejudicial to the in- 
terest of the Club. 

(d) To fix and enforce penalties for 
the violation of rules. 

(e) To remit penalties for 
against rules. 

(f) To prescribe rules for the admis- 


offenses 





sion of strangers or guests to the privi- 
leges of the Club. 

(g) To call special meetings of the 
Club to consider special subjects. 

(h) To make, alter, and amend the 
rules for the Board’s own government, 
and fix and enforce penalties for the 
violation of such rules. 

(i) To prescribe additional duties for 
any of the officers, in addition to those 
herein set forth. 

(B) President. Section 1. The Presi- 
dent shall preside at all meetings of the 
Club and Board of Directors and enforce 
all laws and regulations of the Club. He 
shall perform such other duties as shall 
be imposed upon him by resolution of 
the Board of Directors. 

The President shall, with the Secre- 


tary, sign all written contracts and writ- 
ten obligations of the Club. 

Section 2. The President shall have 
the power to appoint the following com- 
mittees whenever it becomes necessary, 
each committee to consist of not more 
than [number] members of the Club in 
good standing: Committee on Finance, 
Committee on Legislation, Committee on 
Conservation, Committee on Hunting, 
Committee on Fishing, Committee on 
Entertainment, and other committees 
which may be suggested by the Board of 
Directors. [ Editor’s note: The small club 
would do well to limit the number of its 
committees at the start, combining many 
of those mentioned here into one com- 
mittee. ] 

(C) Vice President. Section 1. In the 
absence of the President, his duties shall 
be performed by the Vice President. In 
the event of the death or disability of the 
President, the Vice President shall act 


until the Board of Directors fill the 
office. 
(D) Secretary. Section 1. The Secre- 


tary shall keep the minutes and other 
official reports of the Club. He shall con- 
duct the official correspondence of the 
Club. He shall keep all records, books, 
documents, and papers relating to the 
Club in such place as shall be designated 
by the Board of Directors. He shall per- 
form such other duties as may be as- 
signed to him by the Board of Directors. 

(E) Treasurer. Section 1. The Treas- 
urer shall keep account of all moneys 
received by him and deposit same in the 
name of the Club in such bank as shall 
be designated by the Board of Directors. 
He shall not pay out any of the money 
of the Club except in such manner and 
for such purposes as shall be approved 
by the proper officers of the Club, whose 
approval shall be authorized by motion 
or resolution of the Board of Directors. 
The Treasurer shall not be responsible 
for money or funds of the Club paid out 
or disbursed upon checks or vouchers 
therefor which have been properly 
signed and countersigned. At each 
monthly meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors he shall make a statement of the 
financial condition of the Club, and at 
the annual meeting of the Club he shall 
submit a detailed report of the financial 
condition of the Club for the preceding 
fiscal year, which report may be audited 
by accountants designated by the Board 
of Directors. 


ARTICLE IX: DUES. Section 1. Any 
member who shall fail to pay the annual 
dues within thirty days after the same 
shall become due and payable, or who 
shall fail to pay any indebtedness to the 
Club within thirty days after a bill for 
same has been rendered, shall be 
pended from all the privileges of mem- 
bership, and shall remain suspended un- 
til the full amount of such indebtedness 
has been paid. 


sus- 


ARTICLE X: AMENDMENTS. Section 
1. Amendments hereto may be made at 
the annual meeting, or at a meeting 
called for the purpose by a two-thirds 
vote of all the members present, pro- 
vided written notice of the proposed 
amendments shall be submitted to the 
Board of Directors and approved by a 
majority vote of the whole of said Board, 
and provided further that notice of the 
proposed amendment shall be given to 
all members by the Secretary. 
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Old Doc Nature has all the answers for these 
high-pressure times! The longer hours, critical 
problems, bigger responsibilities — sure, we can 
take “em—but a bit of “furlough” now and then 


. . - a few days of the kind of recreation that 





1913 EVINRUDE CARRIES ON 
“FOR THE DURATION” 


No pension yet for this old timer! Its owner, Norman 
Larson of Wallingford, Iowa, formerly figured that 
after 29 years of faithful service it deserved retire- 
ment in favor of a smart new model. 
But when a motor shortage developed, 


Mr. Larson said, “Nothing doing”. 





On its record, this veteran is “good for 


another 29 years”. 


30 years old, or 3 years old, this is the 
kind of performance built into Evin- 
rude Motors. There’s no shortage in 
the reserves of service available in the 


tens-of-thousands of older Evinrudes! 
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straightens out the kinks, “air-conditions” the old 
system, and super-charges with new energy... 


such, indeed is a wise prescription! 
P P 


If you’d like the added pleasure of having an out- 
board motor along, call on your Evinrude dealer. 
With Evinrude manufacturing facilities all-out 
on war production, few new motors are available 
this year. But many dealers offer excellent values 
in reconditioned models. Your dealer’s name is 
listed in your classified phone 
directory under “Outboard 
Motors”. Catalog free—address 

Twi’? EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4930 
| EVINRUDE 19834 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bein 


inrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTOR S 
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Heddon 
<Y-CRAWLER 


A Surface Bait 
that’s a “WOW” 





ge Ee 





WARNING! If savage smashes 
scare you, don’t use this Bait! 
When retrieved, the two arms, or 
**flippers’’ give this Bait a rolling, 
swimming action, while the sur- 
face water churns wildly. Standard 
Colors, also Heddon *‘Shore- 
Minnow" Colors. Sizes: **Small,”’ 
**Medium,"’ and *‘Musky."’ 


Heddon “NO-SNAC 
RIVER-RUNT. SPOOK" 


(TRANSPARENT) 


















(Trade Mark Reg.) 










“See the Ribs” Great for 
a / 
we a 
Casting or a 
Here's the famous Heddon 
less, Weedless Bait which allows 
you to fish where you never dared 


Wall-Eyes and 
. its vi ie VY 
> 
**River-Runt-Spook"’ in a Snag- 
cast before. . any ** hooker- 





and-holder,’’ too. 

Other Heddon 
“RIVER-RUNT-SPOOKS” 
One-Piece Sinking All are great “% 
ee: Piece Floati **fish-get- , 

Deeper” Sin ters’’. One of ig 
“midget” Sinking each kind is ey 
Jointed Sinking g00d fishing = he 
Jointed Float insurance, : “ 





All made in Standard Colors; also in 
Heddon *‘Shore-Minnow"’ Colors. 


Heddon 


“GO-DEEPER” 
RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK 


(Transparent Body) 
Triste @ 
STETF EE ee a 


GOES 
DOWN 
DEEP 

=Y where the Big Ones Hide! 


Extra large spoon-lip 
makes this Bait dive deep 
5 and stay deep for entire 
retrieve. All the while it 
S keeps up that natural 
swimming wiggle and 

























\ occasional lively dart 
} that brings vicious 
‘ete esstkee from lazy 


VWall-Eyes, Great 

{ Northera Pike, and 
4 Big Bass. Has trans- 
a arent, indestructi- 
th le ‘‘Spook’’ body. 
« All Standard 
’ Colors, in- 


4 @et”’ Sizes. 


Write for 
* Free Folder 
want More and Bigger Fish.”’ 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-61 Dowagiac, Mich. 


Fishing Hours Are Precious 












Don't Waste ‘em on Unknown Imitations 





On a Bicycle Built for Trout 


(Continued from page 16) 
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With a little ingenuity, and a few lengths of twine, Bill soon got all his equipment in place 


spending a day just loafing and watch- 
ing the end of your rod....” 

I understood what he meant. It made 
you feel as if the world was worth living 
in, after all. I blew out a gust of smoke 
and peered lazily through it at my rod 
tip. Did I imagine that it nodded? No! 
The nod was real, though slight. A little 
fellow, I thought, giving my wrist a 
twitch to set the hook. 

The surface of the lake opened up as 
if a depth bomb had exploded. Through 
the spray I had a brief glimpse of 
eighteen inches of silvery trout. I 
clamped down on my pipe, offered up a 
prayer for that cobweb leader, and set 
myself for one of the most exciting bat- 
tles of my fishing experience. Our mas- 
cot goose honked loud disapproval of 
the commotion, and swam off to a safe 
distance, while I landed my fish. 


| THE WARDEN ON THE JOB 


| SAYS 


come discouraged when we see no 

game, and right away jump to the 
conclusion that there is not a living 
thing around. The alert squirrel has 
dashed temporarily into his hollow, 
the ruffed grouse has snuggled closer 
to the old log, and the rabbit has 
flattened himself in the grass. They 
are still there, if we'll just take it 
easy, and look. 

And then think of the secret ma- 
rauders of nature. They exist all 
around us, and yet we seldom see 
them. Sometimes this is because they 
move mostly at night, but even in 
daylight their powers of sight, hear- 
ing, and smell are so much keener 
than ours they can detect us at a dis- 
tance. Many an old hunter has never 
seen a mink, a weasel, an otter, or a 
wildcat. Now, while their numbers 


G came aio while hunting we be- 





“That goose is our lucky bird!” Bill 
grinned, tossing out some more bread. 

He must have been. A couple of hours 
later he had eaten practically all of both 
our lunches, and we had exactly six big 
cutthroat trout, from twelve to eighteen 
inches in length. That was enough to 
satisfy anyone. We pulled up anchor 
and rowed back to the dock, with our 
mascot trailing slowly along behind. 

“You got em, eh?” said Jimmy, eyeing 
our catch with approval. 

“You bet!” said Bill. “And I have a 
hunch that after a certain fat gent takes 
a look at these fish, he’s going to be out 
here in the morning to rent a boat.” 

“Well,” I put in, “if he wants fish with 
a little meat on their frames he will!” 

“Yeah,” Bill grinned, “and if he wants 
to lose a little of that useless padding on 
his own frame, he’il use a bicycle!” 


have been greatly 
depleted in recent 
years, neverthe- 
less there are still 
enough around for 
a keen, persistent 
woodsman to spot. I have heard ex- 
perienced hunters say that they have 
never seen a rattlesnake in the wild, 
even in sections where they are nu- 
merous. You can attribute much lack 
of observation to the fact that a man 
often looks only for the particular 
thing he is hunting. So obviously 
many creatures go unnoticed, though 
close at hand. Cultivating a keen eye, 
and observing closely every tiny 
sound and sight, will go far toward 
making your trip more enjoyable. It 
is always interesting to remember 
that there are more eyes gazing at you 
than you suspect.—Buck Rutledge. 
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Blind Date 
With Lady Luck 


(Continued from page 50) 


rettes and the tobacco pouch in my shirt 
pocket were dripping, but my camera 
and rod were safe. 

Harry gave me a dry cigarette and 
soon I'd forgotten about my narrow 
squeak. I'd lost most of the trout from BRISTOL NYLON BAIT 
my vest but there were plenty more in CASTING LINE No. 20 
the stream. Going was easier for a 
hundred yards or so, for which I was . 
glad; on a fishing trip I don’t require too 
many climaxes. And wet flies produced 
one or two nice trout from every pool. 

“Hadn't we better start getting out of 
this canyon?” I asked. “We want to 
take a crack at that big pool on our way 
back to camp, don't we?” 

“We may be too late already,” laughed 
Harry. “I haven't seen Fred for an hour 
or so. He probably climbed out where i 
we came in and hitch-hiked back to the 
pool. Maybe he’s landed our big one!” t 

It was a shame to leave such a won- 
derful, virtually virgin stream, but—— 

“Where to now?” I asked. The canyon i 
was even more rugged farther ahead. t 

“We can go back the way we came or I 
we can climb up the mountainside to 
the Forest Service trail that'll take us i 
back to the car. It’s easy once you find l 
the trail.” i| 

I think even my mountain-climbing 
friend underestimated the job. First we i} 
climbed hand over hand up a wall, pull- 
ing ourselves up by roots, and projec- 
tions on the granite. A dozen times or 
more we encountered impassable patches 
of manzanita. 

Harry had said we ought to be able to 
climb out of the canyon in half an hour. 
Two hours later, after the toughest i} 
climb I've ever experienced in twenty | 
years of fishing the rugged Sierras, we 
fought our way through the last bit of 
brush and staggered onto the trail. | 
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The skills with steel and silk and other materials that 
have always made Bristol-Built Tackle so outstand- 
ing are now helping supply more vital “‘Bristol-Built’”’ 
equipment for our armed forces. 
E WERE a sight. I wasn’t too 
weary to laugh at Harry’s torn 
clothes and scratched face. He took a 
picture of me, mopping my grimy face. 
Back at the corral we looked around 
for Fred. He was nowhere in sight, but 


But Bristol-Built Tackle is still available at many 
dealers. We are replenishing stocks as promptly and 
completely as possible. And you can count on this. 





Wherever usual materials must be replaced with 


I found a note. Harry had guessed right; re j . in a way ” a . 
Sinedt tad disdenad an. Se cone ae eee BRISTOL SOLID STEEL others it will be done in a way to keep Bristol-Built 
we got to the place on the highway CASTING ROD No. 59 Tackle what it has always been — the finest we can 
nearest the lair of the Kaweah Killer, build. 


and we found Fred had left it and gone 
back to the cabin. His alibi was ex- 
cusable. He had tried to follow us into 
the gorge, but his calked soles had 
slipped too much on the rocks. He had 
called to us, but the roar of the falls was 
too loud, so he'd tried the Killer’s pool. 

“How about the four-footer?” asked 


@ Bristol- Built Steel and Bamboo Rods, 
$1.25 to $71.50 


@ Bristol- Built Reels, $3.65 to $36.30 


@ Bristol- Built Bait and Fly Casting Lines, 
$.80 to $8.00 





ae he run away with your MEEK LEVEL WIND Prices and specifications subject to 
“Nope,” said Fred, a sheepish grin on REEL No. 30 change without notice. 
his swarthy face. “But a guy fishing Look over the Bristol-Built Tackle 
with worms at the head of the pool had at your dealer’s today 
, 


a nice one on for a second or two. First 
time he jumped the leader snapped. It 
might have been our trout. And——” 

“That trout is waiting for you,” Harry 
told him. “Next time you come up here 
you'll get him. And then I'll take you 
back to the gorge and really show you 
both the works.” 

“Thanks,” I put in ungratefully. “I've 
seen ’em. And once is enough!” 

3ut after a dinner of crisply fried rain- 
bows from those icy, rushing waters, my 
resolve weakened. And when we got 
home, and my stiffness worked itself out, | 
I wondered why I'd talked like that. It’s 
a deal, Harry, we'll be back! The alti- 
tude may be 900, but the fish are tops! 
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“ARROWHEAD” TAPER 


Made of finest silk—100% oil impregnated. 
Has the smoothness and flexibility to assure 
perfect casting. Packed in new line holder. j 
“ARROWHEAD” also made in 20 level sizes. i 


“MARINA” CUTTYHUNK ‘\ 


Made of 50 lea super quality linen. Strongest 
line for its size made. Tests over 3 pounds 
per thread. Meets all club specifications. 














ALL SUNSET LINES are Made in U.S.A.—Send for Catalog 9B 






Exclusive Features: 
No padding at shoul- 
ders permits free arm 

action. 

Adjustable straps at 
sides makes snug fitting. 
Flexible construction at 
waist prevents vest 
pushing up around neck 
when sitting, squatting, or 


stooping. ww 


Cut out at sides permits 
free access to pockets. 


% See your department, 
sporting goods or marine 
store for Ta-pat-co—the 
life save equipment that 
never lets you down. 


AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 


NSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 


A covernment approved life 
preserver active sportsmen will 
love to wear. Filled with Ka- 
pok—six times more buoyant 
than cork. Nothing to punc- 
ture, no air to leak out, Will 
safely support heaviest man in 
water. 





Ta-pat-co BOAT CUSHIONS Colorfully 
designed for beauty—Kapok filled for safety, 

Ta-pat-co cushions (government approved life 
preservers) add to the appearance of any craft 
—and to the comfort and safety of passengers. 





nderstandable 


Fly Casting. Probably the most 


discussion of the Art of Fly Casting’’ that ever 
appeared in print. Describes general principles as 
well as such fine points as the side, flip. and wind 
casts, the use of the spinner, dry fly and other 


special lures. The best methods of fishing for 
bass, trout nd other fish re handled each in a 
separate chapter as is the matter of field repairs 
92 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, 
Dept. 62, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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BASS 


TAKEN 
ON THE 








No. 1500 
series 
Price $1.10 


Dr. Thomas A. Snow, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., landed this Big 
Prize Winner in Field & Pearl 


Remember 


Stream and Hunting & Fish- Harbor— 
ing 1940 Big Fish Contest on Buy U.S. 
the original and only genuine Defense 
Wounded Minnow—or “The Bonds! 


Crip”! Get one—at your deal- 
er’ sordirect—andlearnwhy itis 
the greatest of all bass getters! 
WRITE FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
126 So. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 


ECK CHUB BAITS 
MORE FISH 
































For NIGHT FISHING 


HANG-O-LIGHT 


PAT. APPD 








ourself to the full pleasure o 
& with Hang-O-Light! H 
ely ecure it 






BOAT. Bagi HOUSES: 
yur 


DURA ROLL co., "MARION, ‘IND. 











Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 


WIN with a > 
MONTAGUE 


Salt-Water ya, a4 
Split-Bamboo Rod 


HEN he out- "A J 


fought this pow- 
erful 66°4-lb. channel 
bass at Wachapreague, 
Va., last July, R. M. 
Robinson, of Elkton, 
had been using the 
same Montague Split- 
Bamboo Rod steadily 
for six years, in all 
kinds of salt-water 
fishing. Your Monta- 
gue Rod, of whatever 
style used, is built for that kind of 
service. Like our world’s record 
deep-sea rods for the largest ocean 
game fish, all Montagues are fight- 
ers. Shown here, the Offshore 
Boat Rod, $8.25. Ask your dealer 
for the Montague you want, at 
your preferred price. For big de- 
luxe catalog FREE, please address 
Drawer M. 
Montague Rod & Reel Co., Montague City, Mass. 
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MONTAGUE 





SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS 


Muskie Madness 


(Continued from page 31) 


fight a muskie ever gave me was handed 
out by a little eight-pounder who 
wouldn't take no for an answer. The 
fight lasted nearly fifteen minutes and 
was not over until the fish was com- 
pletely exhausted and lay on his side be- 
side the boat—the only one I ever saw 
that did not come in at the end of the 
battle right-side-up. 

Eccentricity on the part of the fish 
seems, somehow or other, to be trans- 
mitted to the men who fish for him. It 
may be that a succession of days, where 
one surprise follows another, has its ef- 
fect on the mental outlook of the angler. 
Again, perhaps the size of the fish and 
the excitement of fishing for him have 
an influence. Possibly the lack of exact 
knowledge of a muskie’s preference in 
baits or methods may have something to 
do with the angler’s frame of mind. The 
fact remains that muskie anglers, as a 
group, are like no other fishermen I 
ever met. They also break all the rules. 


O* COURSE, there is no trace of 
agreement among muskie anglers. 
This is true, to a certain extent, of other 
fishermen, but in a muskie camp similar- 
ity of ideas goes by the boards completely. 
Very few salmon or trout anglers will 
listen intently and sympathetically to 
the tale of a fish that was hooked and 
lost. But nearly all muskie anglers will 
give such a story their undivided at- 
tention. 

And most surprising of all is their 
forthright lack of subtlety or guile. A 
muskie fisherman not only will tell you 
how many big fish he has located in a 
day’s fishing; he will tell you where 
these fish are and what lures he used to 
make them show themselves. Imagine, 
if you can, a trout fisherman coming into 
camp and telling all those present exact- 
ly where a large rainbow rose to his fly. 
Fancy hearing a bass fisherman an- 
nounce that there is a six-pounder living 
beside the stump just to the left of the 
big dead pine on the north shore. Yet a 
muskie fisherman will make no bones 
about telling you that he raised a huge 
fish off the lower end of Deadman’'s 
Island, and will unhesitatingly give you 
all the details. Moreover, he won't hold 
it against you if he finds you casting 
over that fish the next day. I tell you, 
they’re strange people. 

If you want evidence of the lack of 
tactical agreement among muskie fish- 
erman, just drop into a tackle shop that 
caters to them. In northern Wisconsin, 
where the muskie is king, the shops in 
any of the small towns that dot the 
country are something to behold. On 
display are spoons of every imaginable 
size, color, and shape, single or in tan- 
dem. Trailer gangs, for use with these 
spoons, are to be had in every size and 
color. Some of them defy description. 
Plugs vary from the size of your index 
finger to the size of your forearm. They 
have spinning heads, spinning tails, and 
spinning middles. They have pointed 
noses and blunt noses. Many are 
equipped with metal flanges to give them 
action in the water. They are jointed 
and double-jointed. They are designed 
to float, to sink, and to play at varying 
depths. And strangely enough, they all 
catch muskies. Small wonder that there 
is no unity of ideas among the men who 
use them 

Muskies being what they are, there is 
ever present the search for the perfect 
lure. Each year new baits are introduced, 
complicating matters still further. Now 
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and again, one of these baits has a tre- 
mendous wave of popularity. 

A thirty-seven-pound muskie was once 
taken on a newly developed bait, and 
both the fish and the lure were exhibited 
outside a tackle shop. Within twelve 
hours, not a single bait of that variety 
was available in northern Wisconsin. 
Muskie fishing has its grapevine tele- 
graph, and it operates quickly and com- 
pletely. Another day, anglers in one of 
the boats on Ghost Lake, Wisconsin, 
hooked and released five muskies killing 
a sixth that weighed twenty-six pounds. 
Before dark, the news had leaked out 
that a certain new plug had accounted 
for these six fish. Furtively we stole out 
of camp and rushed like madmen to the 
nearest town—only to learn that the sup- 
ply of these baits had been bought up 
during the afternoon. The next town 
was six miles away and we tore over 
there. Its two tackle dealers shrugged 
their shoulders and told us they could 
have sold a gross of those plugs if they’d 
only had them in stock. Then we held a 
conference. The next town was fifteen 
miles away and it was nearly closing 
time. 

After consulting watches, we decided 
that we could make it—and did, with 
seven minutes to spare. We dashed into 
the leading tackle shop—just in time to 
see the last of those prized plugs being 
tucked into the pocket of our own guide! 
Then we understood why he told us he 
couldn't guide us tomorrow. He was go- 
ing muskie fishing. To add to the con- 
fusion, in the next ten days not a single 
muskie was taken on those frantically 
sought plugs. 


A A MATTER of curiosity, we had 
Harvey make a tour of camps in our 
section. He visited twenty-odd, inquir- 
ing at each as to the lure that was tak- 
ing the most fish. He came back with 
twenty-odd different answers. You see 
what I mean when I say that there is no 
trace of agreement among muskie fish- 
ermen. 

The search for the perfect bait leads 
men to do strange things. Consider the 
case of a man who was fishing Chip- 
pewa Flowage, Wisconsin, one day last 
year. The boat near him seemed to be 
experiencing unusually good luck, hav- 
ing had many fish follow the lure, with 
three hooked and landed. Inquiry re- 
vealed that this boat was using a bait 
that neither he nor his guide happened 
to have. Accordingly, he had his guide 
start the motor and run him back to 
camp. There he got in his car and drove 
twelve-and-a-half miles to a tackle shop, 
where he bought one of these perfect 
lures. Then he drove back to camp- 
twenty-five miles in all. 

Waving the bait triumphantly, he ar- 
rived at the fishing grounds, attached 
the new spoon to a leader, and tossed it 
over the side of the boat. With feverish 
eyes he watched it sink out of sight as 
he picked up his rod. Then he discovered 
that he had fastened the bait to a leader 
that was not tied to his line. 

The excitement of muskie fishing often 
makes perfectly normal men do queer 
things. I know a fellow who knocked 
the bottom out of a guide boat with a 
hand ax while he was trying to kill a big 
muskie that had followed a bait into the 
boat. 

One fellow at our camp seemed to be 
particularly keen on muskie fishing. His 
tackle shone resplendently and abundant- 
ly in his kit. He started out early and 
returned late. The spring of his step and 
the look of intent pleasure on his face 
was noticeable even in that gathering of 
enthusiasts. I spoke about him to Harvey. 

“He's keen, all right,” said Harvey 
JUNE. 


1942 


“The muskie bug bit ’im about four years 
ago. Caught his first one by accident, 
sort of. Seems like he come up here on 
his vacation. Lives in Missouri and neve1 
did much fishin’. After a couple o’ days 
sittin’ around, he bought some minnows 
hired a boat, and went after panfish. All 
he had was a cane pole and a short, 
heavy line. 

“Well, he was sittin’ there in the boat, 
catchin’ a crappie now and then, when 
he felt a heavy tug on the line. He reared 
back and set the hook but the fish just 
about outpulled him. Lucky for him the 
tackle held together and he and the mus- 
kie he’d hooked had quite a time for a 


while. The only way he knew to land a 
fish was to yank him into the boat—and 
a muskie don’t yank so easy. After a 


while he got excited and stood up so’s he 
could get a better lift on the fish. He set 
himself and heaved—and just then the 
muskie jumped. Well, our friend heaved 
the fish into the boat, all right, but as 
the muskie come in, he went out over the 
side. After a while he managed to climb 
in over the end where the muskie wasn't 
Then he grabbed an oar and hammered 
the fish with it till it was quiet. They tell 
me he was the proudest man you ever 
see when he come in, wringin’ wet, at 
the dock. Right then he started buyin’ 
tackle and fishin’ for muskies in earn- 
est.” 

Harvey looked out across the lake and 
then chuckled to himself. 

“T hate to think,” he said, “just how 
much that accidental muskie has cost 
him up to now.” 

In the summer of 1939, two young men 
came to northern Wisconsin to fish for 
muskie. Fortune smiled upon them the 
first morning. One of them hooked a 
twenty-pounder (estimated by their 
guide), and after a vigorous fight the fish 
was brought to boat, where the guide 
shot it. Away it darted on its last, dying 
rush. As so often happens, the fish swam 
in a circle, coming back to the boat. As 
it passed under the bow, the line caught 
in the brass sheathing over the prow and 
the weight of the fish broke the line as 
though it were cotton thread. Almost 
immediately the fish turned on its side, 
died, and sank from sight. Dead muskies 
do not float. 

Now, without any hesitation, these two 
youngsters stripped down to their un- 
derclothes and went over the _ side 
For nearly three hours they slogged 
about, up to their ears in muck and 
weeds, trying to locate that dead fish. 
Finally the guide prevailed upon them 
to get back into the boat. Both were blue 
with cold, and had to be given treatment 
for shock and exposure back at camp. 

Not infrequently has it been said that 
angling enthusiasm often verges on de- 
mentia. This—if it be true at all—is 
especially true of muskie anglers. The 
size of the quarry and the excitement of 
its pursuit brings out the cave man in 
all of us. Call it madness if you will; 
that makes it none the less pleasant. If, 
in the life of every man, a bit of this 
muskie madness should fall, I’m not at 
all sure that the world would not be all 
the better for it. 


Animal Without Enemies 


LMOST every living creature, unde1 
nature’s plan, has other creatures to 
prey upon it and has to learn to avoid 
them, if it is to survive. The whale 
shark, however, is an exception. It has 
no enemies and so has to fear nothing 
Not only does it reach great size—up to 
60 ft. in length—but it is literally armor- 
clad with a hide about 4 in. thick. Har- 
poons rebound from it, or, if they do 
penetrate, bend and are pulled out. 
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LONG CASTS + NO BACKLASH - NO THUMBING 


Nylon Yea 


AZ PARTNERS WITH UNCLE SAM J 
; Today approximately 40% of our total capac- 
— ity is on vital, high priority precision parts for § 


airplane controls and airplane machine gun turret controls. 


SPECIAL OFFE 
BABY BLITZ 
Latest fish-getting 


sensation. Special 












4 rn ‘oo 
¢ po | introductory offer 
Se S — — §0c postpaid 
aw 90c value. 


FREE Catalog 
Every fisherman 
should have this! 
book with Ti 
tant tips on fishing 
and tackle. FREE! 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
414 N Pitcher $t., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send item(s) checked above 
[If ordering bait, send 50c cdgh or stamps. Pt 
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IRUE IEMPER 


Speed Shad, a Deep Running Bait, wt. Yeor. 
Shad Finish—Each $1.10 









rouwait ( 10 YEARS 


@ Once in a decade a bait is born that takes 
fish like a grass fire sweeping the prairie. 
Ten years is not too long to wait for one of 
these ‘‘naturals”’. 

The True Temper Shad, in design, action, 
and appearance, is a darting, struggling shad 
minnow, the favorite natural food of game 
fish. The first 1,000 lucky fishermen who 
used these baits registered only one vote— 
“Give us more!"" No waiting around now for 
fish to get mad before they strike. Bass, pike 
and musky smash the True Temper Shad 
beca 2 it's Nature’s own food—and they 
smash it hard. 

Get yours today at the nearest tackle store. 
If you've lost faith in Santa Claus—the True 
Temper Shad will quickly restore it. Made 
only by the Makers of True Temper Prod- 
ucts—for folder, address Sporting Goods 
Division, Box 22, Geneva, Ohio. 


TRUE [TEMPER 
SHAD MINNOW 


THE FISH FAMILY’S FAVORITE FOOD 


Vnkish\\| 2 
BAIT 


FOR IT 
















TEMPER 


Crippled Shad, a Floating Bait, wt. 5/s oz. 
Perch Finish—Each $1.10 



























Wonders Through The 


MICROSCOPE 


A new book which tells you 


Suagecl, PATENT RIEVER all about MICROSCOPY. 
GFZ y Turn an inexpensive micro- 


BAI fd Sos danse: Seite tele: ie scope on hundreds of speci- 
> now, if you own a Van Sickle mens within a stone’s throw of 












Bait Retriever It rescues bait 

snage behind stumps and un your front door and you step 
de yrush iad nach elescople . 7 

ow fp ot Ee oe ge off into a new world of wonders. Com- 
spring coll. slides down line to plete Manual for amateurs. How to use 
and a pull and out it comes equipment, secure and preserve specimens, 
Packed in handy carrying case ° ? 

only $1.7 lus 10 take photomicrographs, etc. Numerous 


, ip excise 

postpaid. If your dealer 

t supply you, send order 
ana remittance direct to us 


illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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Our Best Seller! 


Writes Tommy Bronson 











WILTON VAN SICKLE MFG. CO. .cun.. 





















“Here is more evidence why the 
Jitterbug is our best seller. . . . 
Caught at Horseshoe Lake, Ark., 
on red and white 
Jitterbug—weight 
614 pounds.” — 
Tommy Bronson, | 
Bronson’s Sport- 
ing Goods Store, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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$1.10 each 
Choice of 
6 colors. 







Send for my free catalog 
on Jitterbugs and 
Hawaiian Wigglers. 


FRED ARBOGAST 









Anglers Queries 


Question: I intend to try fishing a small | 
mountain brook, 60 mi. north of New York city, | 
which contains only 7 to 9-in. trout and is | 
grown over with brush and trees. If I use a | 
6 to 6%%4-ft. fly rod, weighing 2 to 3 oz., what 
size line would you recommend? What pat- 
terns of flles?—P. N., New York. 


Answer: It is impossible to make foolproof | 
recommendations for a line to fit any rod unless 
one knows the action of the particular rod. 
Generally speaking, a 6-ft., 2-oz. rod should 
take an H-F-H double-tapered or G level line, 
while a 6'%4-ft., 3-oz. one would take an H-E-H | 
taper or F level. However, much depends on 
the rod action. If very stiff, the lines must have 
sufficient weight to bring out the action. If 
limber, then the line should be lighter and 
thinner. 

For brook trout in southern New York I have 
always liked the following flies: Light Cahill, 
Campbell’s Fancy, Orange Fish Hawk, Blue 
Quill, and Coachman, plain or Royal.—R. B 


Line Snaps Like Whip 


Question: I have been trying to learn fly cast- 
ing, but my line seems to hit the water both in 
front and in back of me every time I cast, and 
snaps like a whip.—A. J., Ontario 


Answer: I suspect that your line is too light 
for your rod and doesn’t develop enough mo- 
mentum on the cast to stay in air. Also, the 
fact that you snap the line shows that you are 
using the rod like a whip instead of giving the 
line time to almost straighten out in back before 
starting the forward movement.—R. B. 


Yellow Perch 


Question: How early in the year do yellow 
perch first start biting well? What fly-rod lures 
can I use for them?—R. V. C., New York 


Answer: I have often caught yellow perch as 
soon as the ice leaves a lake in the spring, but 
on the other hand I’ve often fished for them 
at this time without success. There aren't many 
periods when they can’t be taken if one knows 
how, either through the ice in winter or by 
regular fishing in other seasons, except that dur- 
ing the spawning season they will not strike 
very well if at all. I would call a small spinner 
the best artificial for yellow perch.—R 


Casting Light Lures 


Question: I want to assemble an outfit suit- 
able for casting '4-oz. lures 30 to 35 yd. for 
wall-eyes. Can I use my standard bait-casting 
reel? What kind of rod and line shall I buy? 
—H. V. C., Iowa 


Answer: To cast '%4-oz. lures 30 to 35 yd 
necessitates a special outfit. You will need a 
free-spool reel (all the reel manufacturers make 
them) and a limber rod—one at least 6 ft. long 
and weighing between 414 and 5% oz. Good rod 
makers produce these, but be sure you specify 
1%4-oz. lures in ordering one. The line should 
be very light—I’d prefer a 4-lb. test.—R. B 


Worm-Fishing Tactics 


Question: At the stream I fish there is a deep 
hole where about _a dozen trout stay How 
should I fish this with a worm? What leaders 
and hooks should I use?—T. F., New York 


Answer: I would fish a deep hole by casting 
the worm where the current leading into the 
hole would carry it down to where the fish lie, 
letting it travel over the bottom until I got a 
strike or the worm got lodged on bottom, in 
which case I would retrieve it gently, let the 
pool rest awhile, and then repeat the drift. I 
use a 6-ft. leader for baiting, one tapering from 
-14 to .010 in.—or lighter if the water is ex- 
tremely clear and the trout wary. Hooks may 
be No. 8 to 10, eyed, not snelled, and tied direct- 
ly to the leader as you would an eyed fly.—R. B 
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come upon in years! Had I not made a 
few notes—and been looking for an 
argument—I probably would have never 
thought anything of the hordes of flies 
that season. 

For several years I did comparatively 
little fishing. It happened that I 
missed seeing many hatches of flies on 
the streams. For quite a while I hadn’t 
seen a hatch of female Beaverkills, and 
was wondering if they were extinct; or 
maybe, I thought, they came and went 
in cycles as do our grouse and snowshoe 
rabbits. Had I not been on Shin Creek 
about dusk one day I would still be 
wondering. That evening, in 1940, I ran 
into as heavy a hatch of flies as I had 
ever encountered, catching several with 
one swipe of my hat. I turned the flash- 
light on them and saw I had run into 
my old friends the female Beaverkills. 
During the next few days (and occasion- 
ally during the rest of that season) I 
would ask anglers who were on the 
stream in that vicinity if they had seen 
any females, and the answer was always 
in the negative. Nor did I myself see 
any more that season. And so it goes: 
if we are not on the streams when the 
flies are, we just don’t see them. Which 
means we might fish our favorite stream 
every other day all the season through 
and see very little insect life—but were 
we to fish the in-between days instead, 
we might run into a hatch every day. 


so 


The theory that ice jams kill thous- 
ands of our trout each year never did 
seem quite reasonable to me. In the 
first place, during the winter months 


the trout are nearly all down at the bot- 
tom of the deepest pools, or up in some 
small spring brook which never freezes 
over. If they are at the bottom of the 
deep pools it is only natural that when 
the high water takes the ice out, it 
rises much higher than the natural 
water level. And, of course, ice always 
floats and does not scour the bottom as 
many claim. So the trout lies peaceful 
and serene, chewing his cud while the 
ice floats by. However, there are more 
seasons when the warm spring days 
gradually melt the ice away (before the 


high water has a chance to cause jams) 
than there are seasons when we have 
the ice jams. 

Only once in the twentieth century 
have I seen a flood that killed a great 
number of trout, and that damage was 
done mostly in the small streams which 
jumped their banks, changed their 
courses, and did everything which a 
stream should not do. A downpour de- 
scended on the southern slope of the Cats- 
kills over the adwaters of Rondout 
Creek, and many other small New York 
streams. 

And that was a real cloud-burst: the 


streets 


Chestnut went down through the 


of Grahamsville on its way to the sea, 
and when the water receded the next 
day there were dead trout lying in the 
streets. On a small tributary of the 


Neversink I picked up trout in my potato 
patch hundreds of feet from the course 


of the stream. However, this was an ex- 
ception, it being the worst flood ever 
recorded in that section. Every worm 


angler knows that during the usual sum- 
mer floods he can dunk his nightwalkers 


in the backwaters of the eddies (which 
usually are the color of punk coffee) 
and take the really big trout of the 


stream—which proves they know enough 
to get out of harm’s way when they have 
the opportunity. 


It all adds up that Mother Nature 
takes care of her own when given a 
chance. It’s the white man who has been 


her worst enemy, for when he first 
started settling and clearing her forests, 
the streams were filled with hordes of 
beautiful trout whose only foes were 
animals and birds. The Indian took only 
what he needed to keep body and 
together. But the white man swaggered 
forth with rod and reel to slaughter as 


soul 


many trout as possible—regardless of 
whether they were wanted or wasted 
in order that he might sit around the 


campfire and boast to his friends of his 


Fly Boxes and Other Aids 


(Continued from 


necessary repairs. With all nonessential 
products being curtailed or rationed it 
is well to utilize all good material. Much 
gut is wasted which could easily be re- 
fashioned into perfect leaders. For all 
leader stock not in active use, about the 
best container is a leather covered, 
chamois-pocket leader case. 

Two indispensable items are the knife 
and the gut cutter. There are knives 
made which contain all the necessary 
gadgets—blade for cleaning, file for 
sharpening hooks, disgorger, scissors, 
stiletto, and screw driver. However 
these are rather expensive, and also 
many do not care to have all the gadgets 
in one piece. I’ve had a number of these 
knives and now they are all gone. I lost 
two last year. Since then I’ve been car- 
rying a good penknife in an inside pocket 
and a nail clipper tied on where I for- 
merly carried the all-purpose knife. In 
addition, a safety pin or two is attached 
on a convenient-to-reach part of my coat, 
and sometimes a reserve elsewhere 
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great skill. Today we have to raise and 
stock our own trout. So we sit around 
discussing what is wrong with stream 
and weather conditions—but not oul 
own errors of the past. 

page 55 

All these things are of low cost but 
very satisfactory. The knife has two 


blades instead of the one I formerly had. 
The nail clip works much better for clip- 
ping gut than the scissors on my old 
knives, and the safety pin is more satis- 


factory than the heavy stiletto some- 
times found on a fishing knife. I am in- 
debted to this safety-pin idea to J. D. 


Bell, an old timer from Columbia County, 
N. Y. After watching him use it, and 
also borrowing it after losing my last 


knife, I fell for the idea. 

A box of line dressing is always in 
order. If the brand you use comes in a 
large box, then put some in an old as- 
pirin tin or similar receptacle and carry 
it that way. Although there are other 
things you might put in that fishing 
jacket, I would say that by now the 


pockets are bulging and you've still got 


to think of your smoking supplies. So 
we'll forget about the rest, and let you 
add what you will according to the 


space you have left.—Ray Bergman. 
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Ba In 12 
$1.40. 
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“$1; $1.15. 


PLUNK- onan 
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SUN -SPOT 
SPOON 
Weedless spoon with 
flashing color pane 


$Sc to $1.35. 


PEACH -ORENO 
Me tal, witl 

ber,*‘a peacl 
dept! 


@ sizes 


air cham 

at any 

r le 3 to 

90c t $1. 40. 
TRIX-ORENO 

I an is fluttering 

ze bass, 

trout a imusky. $Se 


) $1.65. 
OZARK -ORENO 


Weedle Bucktail 
feather. Metal body. 
6 patterns. $1.15. 


# rds Sent Free. F 

A postal gets it. 
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South Bend Bait Co 
7274 High Street 

South Bend, indiana 
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FISH-OBITE 

The bait that's right 
Insured by policy 
to catch fish, 
Molded of plastic. 
22 finishes includ- 
ing & new Shad- 
O-Wave designs, 
$1.10. 


BASS -ORENO 


The old ‘‘standby."* 24 
finishes. 9Oc; Babe- 
Oreno, 8Oc. (7 other 
baits in this series.) 
DIVE-ORENO 
deep - diving, rapid 
“petter."’ In 
10 finishes, 2 sizes. 9Be. 
JOINTED 
PIKE -ORENO 


One of the greatest of 
deep tr = ling baits. 

izes. $1.25 to $2. 
() other baits in this 
series.) 


TEAS-ORENO, 
The triple threat lure— 
alive with ers ——- ace 
tion. 3 sizes, 12 finishes, 


$1; $1.10. 
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Get Winners like This 

with ASHAWAY 

Salt Water Lines 
_ ns 


N your salt-water fishing, you have as good a chance as the 

next man to get prize winners—whether pier, shore, bay, 

inshore or offshore fishing. On all coasts at all the good 
fishing places, many grand species of game fish are ‘on the 
feed” and play no favorites. Go rigged out to hold the big 
ones. In a linen line choose the Ashaway Zane Grey—famous 
for setting world’s records and taking prize- 
winning fish. All 7 »pular sizes, priced $1.00 to 
For bait-casting, light 
ing and trolling, try the new, remarkably 
serviceable Ashaway Nylon waterproofed line, 
sizes 9 ib. test to 35 Ib. 


_ 


$4.80 wd 50 yards . . 
squid¢ 


and fresh 


dealer. 





Hard to get? Perhaps, 
but 100% pre-war quality 
and Perrine features 

are worth the effort. 
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ERRINE 


VTrOMATIC REE 
Perrine Mig. Company, 7040 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn, 





IT’S TIME TO GO 


FISHING 


WITH P&K 
FOR A PERFECT DAY, USE 
P & K’s NEW WHIRL-A-WAY 
The vear's greatest—P & K's 
New, natural color, whirl- 


ing. flashing. life-like min 
now that has more zip and 


~~ gettem'' action than you've 
j ever seen before 
. , ONLY 
.— $1.00 
% 
, 
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© 
See Whirt-a-'s. 
Way today. See a 


7, 
how cleverly this *. 








ire slips ahead on : 
strike—fish fights only ¢9 
the hoo Pronounced "6 
t experts, the best ture in “95 % 
years! YY 
30 dazzling fish getters in the awn 
great P & K line for 1942. Your + \ 
favorite dealer has an ample ur =} \ 
piv. See them now. ? \ 
Pachner & Koller, Inc., \ ; 
2316 West 69th St., 7 
Chicago, Hlinois. } Cat Showing 
" 4-Way in Natural 
Photo Color & Full Line 








TESTED ano PROVED 


LURES ano ACCESSORIES 
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ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
ASHAWAY, RHODE ISLAND 
Joseph P. Fagan of Brighton, Mass., took the 
Cuttybunk Island, Mass., 1941 First Prize for 
striped bass, with the 58-lh, striper shown bere, 
using a 12-thread Ashaway Line. 


= THEY GET. MORE 






| Why take the chance of losing 
| those ‘‘big ones’’ every fisherman 
| hooks occasionally? Always have 


At home in both salt 
ter, this amazingly durable line 
never needs drying after fishing, will not mil- 
dew or rot. 90c to $3.12 per 50 yards. Ask your 
For free catalog write now to Box 6, 


















FISHING LINES 


FISH! 



























Land the Big Ones! | 


—this sure, easy way 















with you ready for instant use— 


MARBLES 


CLINCHER GAFF 


It’s the quickest—surest——most hu- 

mane way of landing ‘em. Grips as you 
lift. Price, $1.25. 

Write today for free 32-page book. 

Shows Marble’s complete line for sportsmen, 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (A-98 

571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. 
Guaranteed weedless - = - 
all metal. At your deal- 
er’s or order direct No 
Bl Chrom % oz., No 
B2 Copper %& oz., No 
B3 Nickel 9/16 oz 
Money back guarantee! 


AUGIE’S BAIT CO. 


Wing Shooti 
It is one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, 
pattern and penetration, and another to figure 








2945 So. 15th Pl. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











| the lead on fast-flying bird. Askins knows the 


| 


game from both angles but he has written his 
book from the standpoint of the ordinary 
hunter in the uplands and on the shore. If 
“holding ahead,” judging distance and figur- 
ing direction are problems about which an 
expert can tell you something, you will find 
all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting.” 88 pages and cov- 
er. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write Dept. 62. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Fishing Facts 

A bed-rock discussion of fishing methods and the 
use and care of tackle. Pole and line fishing, 
skittering, trolling, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, 
bait and fly casting are represented. The chapter 
on “Baits—How to Find, Keep and Use Them” 
gives you many new kinks about worms, helgra- 
mites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, minnows, 
clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More than 
two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, 
from suckers to salmon, are described separately 

where to look for them, what to offer them and 
how to land them. 90 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid, Outdoor Life, Dept. 62, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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AKE good care of 

your reels. Keep 
them clean, well oiled, 
and free of grit. Never 
lay your rod down so 
that the reel comes in contact with the 
earth. Dirt particles of any kind which 
get at the working parts are sure [to 
cause excessive wear. Just imagine what 
would happen if you put sand in the oil 
of your car, or just suppose that you 
carelessly kept laying your best watch in 
the mud. Of course we don’t do such 
things, but most of us are shamefully 
careless with our reels. We drop them 
in the water and let them be kicked 
about in sand and mud. The wonder is 
how they stand up as well as they do! 

:*« * 

June is a banner month for the East- 
ern dry-fly angler. It is a good time to 
take that fishing vacation, because in no 
other period will you find conditions 
more consistently good. As I peruse old 
records of trout-fishing days, I find many 
record catches made from May 22 to 
June 25. Because I could fish only on 
week-ends and holidays at the time these 
notes were recorded, they will coincide 
with the average fishing days of the 
majority. Decoration Day has been very 
lucky for me, or at least the week-ends 
which happened to come at this holiday. 

Naturally much depends on the weath- 
er, and the latter part of May and the 
first part of June may be downright 
chilly, but often big trout will rise under 
just such conditions and we shouldn't 
overlook this possibility. On a stream 
not more than 70 mi. from New York 
city I have made several fine late-May 
to early-June catches with a dry fly. 
I mention this because the trout were 
large. They ran from 1% to 3 lb. The 
stream? Yes, I'll reveal it: the Never- 
sink, in the vicinity of Oakland Valley, 
1 ie A 


Always fish difficult places when gen- 
eral fishing is poor. Because such places 
are hard to get at, they are invariably 
neglected when fishing is good and 
shunned by most when fishing is bad. 
A strange thing about such places is 
that they never react the same as the 
general stream. That is, if it’s a well- 
known fact that the fish in easy parts of 
a stream always start rising or stop ris- 
ing at the same time, that schedule won’t 
apply to the difficult places. The fish in 
them are ready to strike at any time if 
you have patience enough and _ skill 
enough to get a fly to them without 
making them suspicious. 

The real curse of the carp in waters 
where other game fish live is that it 
roots up its food, and ruins the spawn of 
its betters by the roily water it contin- 
ually causes. You see, really dirty water 
is detrimental to bass spawn. Some- 
times it even kills them. 

Barometer controversies are forever 
cropping up. The “for its” and the “agin 
its” each have their innings, and some- 
times the air gets rather warm. 

As far as I’m concerned, I'm still on 
the fence. I can’t get really settled on 
one side or the other. I'll readily admit 
that I don’t always carry the barometer 
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with me while actually fishing, but I do 
always have it in my kit and have made 
some tests with the rod in my hand. The 
results I get don’t prove anything either 
one way or the other; they run about 
even. For instance, one checkup I made 
in Mississippi in 1940 would certainly 
give the “agin its” great solace. During 
a period when the barometer dropped 
from 29.95 to 29.80, black-bass fishermen 
around me experienced their best luck. 
Yet on another occasion when a similar 
drop occurred the fishing came to an ab- 
solute stop! 


The stiffer the rod, the heavier the 
gut needed, if you would avoid break- 
age on the strike. And the more limber 
the rod, of course, the finer gut it is 
possible to use. The prime reason for 
this is that the breaking force depends 
upon the suddenness of the force applied. 
Even a 2 or 3-oz. pull, applied snappily, 
can break a 2X leader if the flexibility 
of the rod tip isn’t sufficient to apply the 
strain gradually. 


The range of the brown trout con- 
tinues to expand with the years. More 
and more streams formerly containing 
only brooks, rainbows, or cutthroats are 
now well supplied with this worldly- 
wise, hard-to-fool fish. It is perhaps a 
good thing, because the brown is a 


hardy fish, well able to stand extremes 
in water temperature and well fitted to 
cope with the wiles of the angler. 

However, I do think that in some 
cases it is a shame that these fish are 
supplanting the native trout of our 
streams. I know of some brooks right 
near my home which are still suitable 
for brookies, but which have been 
stocked with browns and now contain 
but very few of the old variety. Until 
the browns were put in these streams an 
angler who knew his business could al- 
ways make a fair catch of fontinalis. 

It is fun to gather insects—and a help 
in learning the feeding habits of fish. 
To practice it, you need both a collect- 
ing and a preserving fluid. 

For the preserving part, formalin is 
effective both for insects and minnows 
or other baits. It is a 40 percent solution 
of formic aldehyde and water. To use, 
1 fluid oz. of it should be mixed into 19 
oz. water, or any quantities in the same 
proportion. 

However, in collecting insects it is best 
to put them in collecting fluid first. 
This may be made from a solution of 
1/3 alcohol and 2/3 of the diluted 
formalin, to which are added all the 
crystals of menthol it will 
Change insects from this fluid to the 
formalin preserving solution as quickly 
as possible after you get home.—R. B. 


Smallmouths Strike Sometimes 
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conceded, making no effort to conceal 
my excitement. “There must be some 
bass left if you can catch two at once.” 

“Told you all the time,” Lewis affirmed. 
“Trouble with most people nowadays, 
they don’t have time to fish. They cast 
awhile, and if bass don’t crawl up their 
line, they get mad and go home. Spring 
River is no different from other small- 
mouth-bass streams. The fish will strike 

if you give ’em time. Sometimes they 
will strike one thing, sometimes another; 
you've got to keep fishing until you find 
out what they’re hittin’. Let’s pull up 
into the hole above. We missed it when 
we went around that last island.” 

We got out on the waterfall to pull the 
boat over. Both of us were so excited we 
forgot about the bailing-wire stringer. 
As we pulled I heard it snap. 

“The fish!” yelled Lewis. 

Looking back, I saw the broken end of 
the stringer hanging over the side of 
the boat. Lewis stepped off the fall and 
went under. When he came up his pipe 
sputtered indignantly. Without saying 
a word, he grabbed the back end of the 
boat and felt around under it. We 
searched for thirty minutes, but couldn’t 
find a trace of the five bass. 

The conversation which followed can- 
not be recorded here in detail, but need- 
less to say we were both disgusted. Hav- 
ing little heart for fishing, we floated 
downstream. Rain clouds rolled up out 


of the southwest, adding to our dis- 
tressed spirits. 
A mile downstream, I became aware 


of a change taking place on the river. 
Little schools of minnows skittered on 


the surface around weed patches and 
below the falls. Silently Lewis picked 
up his rod and concentrated on the 


nearest bank, where a rock ledge shelved 
into deep, still water. Sensing a trans- 
formation in the mysterious forces which 
govern the feeding habits of game fish, 
I began to cast. 

A mild shock hit my rod, and I felt 
the tugs of a fighting fish. Reeling in, I 
landed a small bass—too small to keep. 
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But as I released the hook, I saw a craw- 
fish protruding from the smallmouth’s 
gullet and showed it to Lewis. With a 
bland smile he continued to fish. 

“They're feeding,” was his only com- 
ment. 

Before I knew it he had a strike; his 
rod was whipping down. Beating back 
under the rock shelf, the line came 
dangerously close to parting. Lewis 
handled the fish like a master, coaxing 
it into open water. Slicing out into 
deep water, the fish dove for bottom. 
Taking the shock on his limber five- 
foot rod, Lewis wound in precious line. 

The fight was over as suddenly as it 
began, and a big channel catfish rolled 


to the surface. We weighed it after- 
ward—a little over three and a half 
pounds. This time we didn’t risk the 
makeshift stringer. The bottom of the 


seemed so much safer. 

We added three nice smallmouths to 
our catch in short order. were 
feeding everywhere. I heard them slap 
the surface behind me, all around. What 
a contrast to the usual placid surface of 
Spring River! If you think your favorite 
smallmouth stream is fished out, come 
upon the bass when they are really strik- 
ing. You'll be surprised. 

It looked as if the closer the storm 
got, the harder the bass struck. Imitat- 
ing my companion’s deep-water method, 
I caught a two-pound smallmouth. Then 
Lewis picked up a small jack salmon 
(wall-eyed pike, to you), and rain began 
to pepper down. In the midst of the 
downpour, Lewis caught another small- 
mouth. And then the bass quit striking 
as suddenly as they had begun! 

“T believe the fun’s all over, but we 
got all the fish we need, anyway,” I said, 


boat 


3ass 


admiring our catch. I was drenched 
but happy. 

“Right,” Lewis agreed, blowing a 
stream of water from the end of his 


nose. “Maybe they'll strike again today, 
maybe tomorrow, or maybe next week 
But one thing is certain—smallmouths 


strike sometimes! 


dissolve. 
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Due to Government restrictions, the man- 
ufacture of Fishing Rods is drastically cur- 
tailed. Now is the time to let Heddon’'s 
expert rod makers rebuild or repair your 
fine old rod . . . regardless of make, con- 
dition or age. If you have a good rod worth 
repairing ... 


Get FREE Estimate 


Send us your rod: (Instructions below), 
We will examine it, and tell you just what 
it will cost to make it just like new, If 
price is not satisfactory, your rod will be 
returned promptly. All work guaranteed. 


Send Rod at Once 


-by Parcel Post or Express. Print your full 
name and address plainly on outside of 
package, and write us a separate letter 
telling what you want done, and how soon 
you must have it back. 










Check up on that favorite ‘‘Veteran’’. 
There'll soon be a scarcity of fine rods. 
So don't wait. Send your rod for free 
estimate today. Give us as much time 
as you can, and we'll put your rod in 
fine shape for the good fishing days 
ahead. 
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Address Rod Repair Department 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


Dowagiac, Mich. 


Dept. 0-64 






















Greatest improvement in 
casting rod construction 
in over 25 years, Adjust- 

able forindividual comfort. 
Actionized for greater re- 
siliency and uniformity. Pat- 
ented Vacuum Fit Forward 
Grip. TENITE Handle and 
Reel Seat. Wide range of 
models and prices. Also highest 
quality tubular steel Fly Rods 
and GEP Armor-oid Salt 
Water Rods at popular prices. 


Send for new 32-page catalog 
containing complete 1942 Line. 
Mail coupon TODAY. 













GEPHART MFG. CO. 
234 W. Iilinois St., Chicago, Mt, 


Please send me your NEW Catalog on GEP | 
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Why didn't someone think of this before? That's what 
you ll probably say when you see this new 2-in-1 
GUNOROD coat by RED HEAD. Ic fits both sports 
hunting as well as fishing. Has wide-mouthed, bellows 
patch pockets in front (4 of ‘em) for shells or fly boxes 
breast pockets for smaller scuff... big roomy zipper 
pocket in back for game, tackle, lunch or what not... 
bi-swing back, pivot sleeves, and a host of other features. 
Made of famous Red Head ‘“‘fishuntex"’ (see below). 
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Why burden yourself 
with an unnecessary load? 
Here's a lightweight fabric 
that can really take it! Vat 
dyed a beautiful fast tan, 
‘“fishuntex’’ is Zelan 
treated to repel water, 
sanforized to avoid shrinking. Ask your dealer to show you 
the new Red Head GUNOROD coat, fishing shirt, vest, 
zouaves, and breeches, all made of tree-action “‘hshuntex.” 


FISHING JACKET 


Short enough for wear 
with waders, long 
enough for hip boots, 
this new Red Head 
“Bantam” has every- 
thing. Full complement 
of poc kets, rod holder, 

Kuflyne’’ Dresser for 
cleaning or dressing line 
or fly. Made of “‘fish- 
untex nuff said! 
No. 5S903FF tor men; 
No. 5903FL for ladies. 
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For Leather / Seal These | 


and Canvas 


At last... a waterprooting compound that 
really does the Made by Red Head 

. nuff said! Easy to apply not greasy 
or messy... dependable because of 
thorough penetration. 6-oz. can only 25c. 
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Order a trial can of Sealtex and we'll 
send you this folding ‘drinking cup 
free. Made of same tabric that goes 
into the famous Red Head “‘bone-dry”’ 
Hunting Clothes. Try Sealtex—if not 
satished, simply return and your 25¢ 
will be retunded. Keep the cup with 
our compliments 


Send for FREE Catalog 











The Catfish Purist 


(Continued from page 29) 


|/not on the prod. I fished through the 


long afternoon without a nibble. The 
perfume of fresh-cut clover hay drifted 
down the river to the eddy where I 
watched my bobber without results. The 
drowsy murmur of locusts and the peace- 
ful flowing river were too much. I fell 
asleep, and didn’t awaken until the sun 
cast long, slanting, evening shadows. 

I walked up to the barn, and found 
Bill milking. I told him the fish were 
not biting. 

“What you needed was this bait of 
mine. You don’t feel bad about me 
wanting to be there when she’s used, 
do you?” 

“Heck, no, Bill! I understand how you 
feel. After spending a lot of time and 
thought perfecting a bait, you should 
have the honor of trying it out first.” 

Bill was relieved. “We might be able 
to get out together this evening. The 
best thing for you to do is drive back 
to town and get something to eat. I'll 
finish the chores and eat supper. I'd 
like to have you eat with me, but if 
Nancy sees you she'll know we're going 
fishing, and then she'll think up some- 
thing for me to do.” 

I slipped across the orchard to my car. 


|I had parked it where it wouldn't be 
| visible from the house, knowing Bill’s 


| 
| 
| 


wife looked upon midsummer fishing 
with a jaundiced eye. After getting a 
bite to eat in the village, I returned, 
crossed the orchard, and waited for Bill. 

At dusk I saw him coming down the 
lane. He went into the barn for the bait, 
while I waited. When he came out there 
was a look of pride in his eyes. “She 
blew off the lid again. I figure we have 
got bait here, mister,” and he tapped 
the side of the pail fondly. 

It was only a matter of minutes to 
bail the water out of the scow, put our 
fishing equipment aboard, and shove out 
into the river. The water was dark and 
quiet in the July evening, as just a ghost 
of wind turned an occasional leaf on the 
willows and brought all the rich odors 
of the midsummer clover meadows. 


HERE was an audible plop. The lid 
on Bill’s pail had blown off again. 
Fortunately it landed in the scow. It 
was off only an instant, but in the mean- 
while all those mellow aromas of the 
summer night had retreated. In their 
place was the smell of Bill’s new bait. 
Bill was pleased. “Can’t you smell her?” 
he asked. “Good thing I got the lid 
back on afore one of those catfish 
jumped into the scow.” 
“Billy! Billy, dear!” 
Bill dropped the bait 


and listened. 


“Did she holler Billy-dear?” 
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“That’s the way it sounded to me.” 

“Damn! That will be the minister. 
She always hollers Billy-dear when the 
minister comes and she wants me. 
They're putting a new roof on the church 
and Nancy has volunteered me for two 
days’ work.” 

We returned and tied up the scow. 
Bill was in the dumps. He took the bait 
pail and walked dejectedly toward the 
barn. After placing the pail on a rafter 
over the milk shed, he put a heavy iron 
clevis on the lid to hold it down. Then 
we walked to my car. 

“How long do you figure on staying?” 
Bill asked 

“A week or so. I want to get in a little 
bass fishing, and have a try at the cats 
before I go.” 

“T'll have to work on the church roof 


for a day or so. Then there’s the hay to 
get in, but if I can find time to go cat- 
fishing I’ll hang my red handkerchief on 
the corner of the fence beside the road. 
T’ll figure out something.” 

“O.K. Bill.” 

“Bil—ly!” A long call came from the 
direction of the house. 

I fished for bass with indifferent suc- 
cess in a small lake west of Bill’s farm. 
When I drove by each morning and 
evening I’d look at the corner of the 
fence to see if the signal were there. 
Then one evening I saw it. Driving my 
car around to the usual parking place, 
out of sight of the house, I walked 
through the orchard toward the barn. 
Hearing some one inside the milking 
shed, I walked in. Nancy was just finish- 
ing the milking and Bill was nowhere 
to be seen. I inquired about him. 


ANCY assumed the solemn tone she 
reserves for funerals. “Billy is in 
the hospital.” 

“Hospital! What in the world——” 

“I don’t rightly know. He came stag- 
gering into the house this evening with 
a large bump on his head. All he would 
say was, ‘She blew the lid off.’ I called 
the doctor and he took him to the 
hospital. The doctor says his skull isn’t 
fractured but he’s suffering from shock.” 

I glanced at the heavy clevis lying on 
the floor. I looked up at the rafter. The 
bait was gone. 

“To think my Billy has to be in the 
hospital when there is so much to do! 
Here I am with all the farm work, and 
the housework on top of that.” She 
looked at me _ suspiciously. “There's 
something funny about this whole busi- 
ness. When I came down here to finish 
the milking, after Billy was hurt, there 
was the most dreadful smell in the barn. 
Then I discovered a pail of something 
on the rafter, poison more than likely. 
I threw the awful mess in the river.” 

When I arrived at the hospital Bill had 
recovered enough to sit up and receive 
visitors. He told me about the accident. 
The bait can had blown the lid off, and 
the heavy clevis had fallen just as he 
passed under the rafter. Put him out 
cold for a few moments, but he main- 
tained the smell of the open bait can 
had revived him. 

“I was just lying here before you came 
in, sort of figuring. This knock on the 
head is going to take some time to heal. 
Sorta figure I'll have to miss the haying. 
The minister says not to worry, he'll 
have every able-bodied man in the con- 
gregation working in my hayfield to- 
morrow.” Bill lowered his voice to a 
confidential whisper. “I figure about day 
after tomorrow you and I can try out 
that new bait.” 

I had to tell him. It was, I believe, the 
only time Bill ever tasted defeat. Still, 
a heart such as his cannot despair for 
long. But the old catfish purist compro- 
mised for the first time in all the long 
years I have fished with him. 

“So she threw my bait in the river! 
Just for that, this bump on the head will 
not get well all summer! I just won't 
be able to do anything. And you know,” 
he brightened perceptibly, “I sorta figure 
if we could find where she threw that bait 
we could do pretty good with fresh liver. 
Every catfish in the river will be in the 
hole where that bait is. You come down 
day after tomorrow. By the time you 
get here I'll have the bait hole figured 
out exactly right!” 
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Panzers on Pine Creek 


(Continued from page 35) 


as I was, I struck the fish instinctively, 
and by his heavy, sullen resistance I 
knew that I had my barb in a good trout. 
He dived like a Stuka into the heart of 
the pool and, pulling sharply out of his 
dive, zoomed to the surface again, where 
the white foam flew around him like 
smoke from a hot engine. 

I began to feel as if I were at the con- 
trols of a pursuit ship. He veered toward 
his home base under the rock wall, but 
I had his range now and snubbed him 
just short of it. He pounded at the line 
until it sang like a strained strut, and 
the rod jumped in my hand. But he 
burned himself out. I was finally able to 
maneuver him into a trap where I exe- 
cuted a pincers movement with my 
thumb and forefinger—and he was my 
prisoner. 

He curled up at both ends of my six- 
teen-inch creel, and his sleek, muscular 
body packed it firmly from side to side. 
With a few wet hemlock feathers for 
his bed, he was as handsome a sight as 
any creel-peeker ever looked in on. I 
examined his stomach, found that he 
had been attacking a convoy of min- 
nows, and passed the order of the day 
to the other panzers who were strung 
along the creek behind me. 

I rested the pool until Lieutenant Ed 
worked down. Then Pap arrived, and 
we fished leisurely downstream until 
the sun was high. The light frost soon 
steamed out of the ground, and the air 
was heavy with the earthy smell of 
spring. There were birds and insects in 
the golden air. Skunk cabbages thrust 
their fleshy green lengths out of the 
moist leaf mold, and violets were every- 
where. 

Suddenly we felt ravenously hungry. 
So we strolled back up the creek along a 
dim path to our parking place. We had 
decided to campaign upstream during 
the afternoon. 
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Strong, scalding tea, cheese 
wiches toasted over a birch fire, 
mellow winter apples transformed Lieu 
tenant Ed’s mobile unit into supermen 
We fingered our weapons eagerly 

Lieutenant Ed deployed his forces 
along the creek, and the panzers went 
into action. The afternoon was one of 
the most perfect that I shall ever see 
no wind to mar the casting, sun enough 
to be pleasantly warm, stone flies hatch- 
ing, and the trout rising. All this on 
Opening Day! 


The afternoon hatch was not heavy, 
but steady enough to keep the eager 
trout on the prod all through those 


golden hours. The fish rose with a whole- 
hearted relish which would be tempered 
with caution later on in the season. 

I found an old log jam, full of feeding 
trout. Smoky with foam, the creek 
seethed through the tangled timber. 
Just below this tumult I spotted two 
rocks with a patch of dark water be- 
tween. I stood in my tracks, snared 
three brown beauties, and raised two 
more out of a little spot of water that I] 
could have carried in a bucket. The Old 
Master ambled up just as I netted the 
last of the trio. 

‘Nice going, professor,” he shouted 
above the roar of the waters. Then he 
looked in my c-cel and added, “You'd 
better slow down. That basket is begin 
ning to look like a concentration camp 

We worked upstream to Stonewall 
Run where the creek swept down a wide, 
deepening glide into a big pool. I re 
laxed under an ancient willow on the 
bank and watched the Old Master care 
fully dress his line, trim his fly, and 
examine his leader for any signs of wear. 

“Jackson ought to be feeding today,” 
he remarked. 

Stonewall Jackson was (and still is) 
the Paul Bunyan of that part of Pine 
Creek. He derives his name from a stone 


No. 1 Deep Runner and the 
No. 3 are among the best.” 


FRED ARBOGAST . 


get me the most bass! 


“These big bass were caught on 
No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler last January at 
Etheredge’s Camp on Lake Okeecho- 
bee, Fla. I will say that I have used 

all kinds of baits and that 
No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler, the 


the 


~ 
No. 2 Shallow Running Hawaiian, $1.00 SS 


Patented, quick change Extra Skirts——Large - 


HULA-HULA 


Hawaiian Wigglers, with their multi-colored skirts, do a writhing hula- 
hula dance that entices the most cagey bass. They go through weeds 
and brush where the big ones hide. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
If you haven’t all the dope, write today for my free catalog on Hawaiian 
Wigglers and Jitterbugs, the sensational new surface bait. 
106 North Street... 


wall which parallels the stream along his 
domain. The Old Master had turned him 
over in the previous season, but the big 
fish had broken away on the first rush. 
The Old Master stood near the head of 
the pool, laid quartering casts up onto 
the tail of the glide, and followed with 
his rod as the big Ginger Quill rode 
jauntily down to the pool on its glossy 
hackles. He cussed softly when a little 
brownie splashed at the fly and drowned 
it. After drying it with care, he cocked 
it gently on the smooth current. Again 


the little trout submerged the fly. But 
when the Old Master—after fussing with 
some slack line for a moment—was 


about to retrieve the lure for a third try, 
it was moving across stream in the 
clutches of Stonewall Jackson. 

When he felt the bite of the hook, the 
big trout exploded like a depth bomb. 
He floundered desperately over the pool, 
but the Old Master's “toothpick” handled 
him nobly. So Stonewall Jackson pointed 
his nose downstream and roared off, his 
tail churning the water like a propeller. 
The Old Master legged down the shore 
in hot pursuit. But it was too late. As 
Stonewall dodged under a submerged 
log, the line went sickeningly slack. The 
tapered leader had parted. 

Pap and Lieutenant Ed had spotted 
the turmoil from afar and had arrived 
in time for the tackle-busting act. To 
our surprise the Old Master emerged 
from the fray wearing a big grin. 

“Now I know,” he said as he reeled 
in his loose line, “how to stop a runaway 
horse 7 

“Anyway,” philosophized Pap, “the old 
lunker’s still there to fish for.” 

“Stonewall Jackson is a good name for 


him,” said Lieutenant Ed. “I've never 
seen a fish fight harder for his free- 
dom 


Shadows lengthened across the stream 
as the sun dropped behind the towering 
ranges. The panzers, their tackle taken 
down, filed back to base camp through 
the fragrant dusk. The attack on Pine 
Creek had been a complete success. And 
somehow, to all of us, Stonewall Jack- 
son’s victory was the best of it all. 


“HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS 
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Writes T. W. Waldrop 


Merigold, Miss. 
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Politics and the Striper 


HIS year, as perhaps never before, 

the preservation of our striped bass 

becomes of the utmost importance, 

and the realization of its threatened 
extinction should be a source of concern 
not only to sportsmen and commercial 
fishermen but, from the point of view of 
food supply, to the public as well. 

The critical situation of this great 
game-and-food fish is not merely a mat- 
ter of sentimental rumor nor of hap- 
hazard opinion. It is a fact, and can be 
traced in the records of ever-dwindling 
catches over a long period of years. The 
striped bass were once as numerous in 
our Eastern waters as were the shad, 
which suffered a corresponding decline. 
Only 20 years ago Maryland considered 
the striped bass fifth in importance 
among her sea fishes. Today 
it is ranked thirteenth. 

It was not the sportsmen 
who reduced the species, but 
the commercial fishermen 
with their wasteful methods 
of fishing. They themselves 
are aware of the scarcity of 
stripers and deplore it, 
though they are loath to ad- 
mit their guilt. 

Why, then, do not the com- 
mercial fishermen join forces 
with the sportsmen to pro- 
tect and restore the striper? 
Is it because they would lose 
certain financial benefit? 
Well, in 1941 only 4,000 lb. of 
striped bass were sold in the 
market compared with 283,- 
000 lb. two years before. Can 
the profit from this picayune 
poundage be more impor- 
tant to the commercial men 
than the salvation of a great 
species? 

Not at all. But commer- 
cial-fishing interests as a 
whole are afraid that, if the 
sportsmen are permitted to 
remove striped bass from the markets, 
the same thing may later be done to 
other declining species. As a result, the 
commercial interests—not just the few 
men engaged in taking striped bass, but 
the fishing industry as a whole—have 
banded together and, with ample funds, 
political influence, and solid ranks, have 
determined to defeat the sportsmen even 
if it means the extermination of striped 
bass. There may be no sense in what 
they are doing, but there it is. 

Conservation of striped bass means 
much more than merely sport for the 
huge and growing number of anglers 
who take their recreation in surf fishing. 
These fish contribute considerably to the 
livelihood of the owners and employees 
of tackle or bait shops, boat liveries, 
hotels, gasoline stations, and railroads; 
in fact it is impossible to overestimate 
the economic influence of this species. 
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Arrayed against this imposing group 
of persons concerned with the preserva- 
tion of the striped bass is a mere hand- 
ful of commercial fishermen, whose com- 
bined last year’s catch of 4,000 lb. could 
barely have kept one of their number 
alive. 

It was this unbalanced situation that 
moved the New Jersey League of Surf 
Anglers to present Bill A-45 in the legis- 
lature of that state last year. This bill 
provided for the removal of the striped 
bass from commercial markets and set 
a daily rod limit of five fish, with a close 
season during spawning time, and a 
minimum size limit of 18 inches. 

The commercial-fishing interests, 
though, were able to marshal sufficient 
political strength to have A-45 held in 





Striped-bass netters on the Mullica River, N.J. The pickings are small 


party caucus and prevented from ever 
going to a vote. This year a similar bill 
A-23 was drawn up. What its fate will 
be there is no telling at this writing, but 
one of the most powerful members of 
the senate has promised that it will 
never pass while he holds office. 

Concerned with the serious depletion 
of the striped bass, the New Jersey 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners 
contemplated artificial propagation of 
the species a few years ago. Extensive 
netting operations were carried on in the 
Mullica River in an effort to obtain the 
parent stock. Unfortunately, however, 
for the success of the experiment, the 
female striped bass were not ripe while 
the male fish were overripe, a peculiar 
and inexplicable phenomenon. 

In 1879, and again in 1882, striped bass 
from Chesapeake Bay, in Maryland, were 
liberated in California waters. Only 435 


yearling bass survived the trip, but their 
introduction into those Western waters, 
aided by proper protection, was produc- 
tive of amazing results. Within 20 years 
the commercial catch alone amounted 
to 1,000,000 Ib. 

It was then that the sportsmen, fear- 
ing eventual depletion of the species, 
clamped down; all commercial fishing 
was prohibited, and striped bass became 
a game fish under California law. The 
species continued to flourish, and where- 
as it originally centered in San Fran- 
cisco Bay and the Sacramento River, it 
has now spread up and down the coast 
for hundreds of miles. The California 
commercial fishermen are in sympathy 
with keeping the striped bass a game 
fish, for they realize that their financial 
returns from the sale of bait 
alone are far in excess of 
what they once derived from 
marketing stripers. 

New Jersey sportsmen are 
not alone among Easterners 
in attempting to follow Cali- 
fornia’s lead. 

At one time striped bass 
frequented many of the riv- 
ers of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, but owing to ex- 
tensive netting operations 
for smelt, the bass fell vic- 
tim to the small-meshed nets 
and became depleted to the 
near-vanishing point. Of late 
years, however, drastic laws 
have been passed protecting 
the species. 

The State of Maine also 
saw the handwriting on the 
wall, and realized that if one 
of her great salt-water fishes 
was to be saved from extinc- 
tion, something had to be 
done. And she did it. Striped 
bass which ascended the riv- 
ers of the state were protect- 
ed from netting, with the 
result that it is not uncommon now to 
experience fine bass fishing in Bangor’s 
famous salmon pool. 

Massachusetts has recently passed a 
16-in.-limit law, and has barred all net- 
ting in Barnstable County and some 
other sections. This is distinctly en- 
couraging, as far as it goes, and we are 
led to believe that in the near future 
traffic in stripers will be regulated fur- 
ther. Connecticut has established a 12- 
in. size limit, and has prohibited netting 
of stripers in the bays, estuaries, and 
rivers, while Rhode Island has set a 16- 
in. limit and it is expected that laws will 
soon be introduced there in reference to 
netting. 

New York has a bitter fight on its 
hands as far as Long Island is concerned. 
The sportsmen of that section have long 
sought to make the striper a game fish, 
but the commercial fishermen are bitterly 
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opposed to any change in present regula- 
tions, which do, however, provide a 16-in. 
size limit. There is also a bill pending 
in the New York legislature which will 
make the netting of striped bass illegal 
in the Hudson River. This is most 
important as a protective measure, be- 
cause the bass pass up the Hudson to 
their spawning grounds below Pough- 
keepsie, and if they can be protected 
during this migration it should bring 
about a definite increase in the number 
of bass spawned. 

The group of states south of New 
Jersey would seem to be the important 
ones, however, for while it is believed 
that some stripers spawn in more north- 
ern waters, such as the Delaware and 
Hudson Rivers, what knowledge we have 
of striped-bass habits would indicate 
that the main nursery of the species is 
in the Chesapeake Bay area. Here there 
are few if any laws insuring adequate 
protection to striped bass, so it is little 
wonder that the shores of our Eastern 
states are but sparsely populated by 
these fish. Striped bass are known to be 
largely migratory and those spawned in 
Chesapeake Bay would travel up and 
down the coast, affording sport to the 
thousands of anglers who throng the 
beaches. 

I am informed that Maryland is about 
to consider a law providing a 16-in. limit 
in place of the 1l-in. limit which now 
exists, and which is manifestly absurd 
as far as the propagation of the species 
is concerned, since 11-in. stripers do not 
spawn. 


HERE is no question in my mind but 

that if states in the Chesapeake area 
awake to the situation they might have 
in a relatively short time a condition 
parallel with that of California, and that 
Chesapeake Bay might become a Mecca 
for sportsmen, resulting in far greater 
financial returns, distributed among 
many more persons, than now are en- 
joyed by a handful of commercial fisher- 
men. 

It has been said that the disappear- 
ance of striped bass has been regarded 
by the public with apathy. Perhaps so; 
but there are plenty of persons who are 
not apathetic. The sportsmen have been 
aware of the alarming situation for 
years, and have sought by every means 
available to counteract the condition be- 
fore it was too late. The commercial 
fishermen have not regarded the disap- 
pearance of the fish with apathy either, 
but they did nothing themselves to rem- 
edy it and were unwilling to cooperate 
with the sportsmen. Recommendations 
from the federal Bureau of Fisheries fell 
on deaf ears as far as the commercial 
men were concerned. The bureau was 
composed of scientists, and inasmuch as 
scientists are never supposed to be prac- 
tical, it was considered a waste of time 
to lend ear to their advice. 

And there is the other interested group 
I mentioned before. These tackle, gas, 
and bait vendors and owners of restau- 
rants, hotels, bus lines, and railroads 
compose a large percentage of our coast- 
al business men. The power and influ- 
ence of this group is just beginning to 
be felt. 

Legislators and other politicians, with 
ever a keen eye toward where the votes 
lie, apparently realized some time ago 
the side which has the numerical supe- 
riority, and it is not the commercial fish- 
ermen. They have endeavored though, 
to play both ends against the middle. 
Loud in their public support of measures 
backed by sportsmen and resort inter- 
ests, they have used the unseen machin- 
ery of legislation to defeat the bills 
offered in behalf of the striper and 
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thus appease their old allies, the com- 
mercial-fishing group. 

It was a President of this country who 
once said: “You can’t fool all the people 
all the time.” There is a world of truth 
in this remark. Truth that may make it- 
self apparent to certain political bodies 
before the world a great deal older.— 
C. Blackburn Miller. 


The Porpoise Legend 


ROM time immemorial the porpoise 

has been pictured as a friend to man 
in distress. The early Greeks related how 
shipwrecked sailors had been helped to 
shore by these aquatic mammals, and 
through the intervening centuries in- 
stances have been continually reported. 

Some 10 years ago, a sponge fisherman 
was wrecked in his little schooner off the 
Florida Keys. He was swept overboard 
and according to his own account was 
making heavy weather of it—was in fact 
practically exhausted—when a school of 
porpoises suddenly appeared. These ani- 
mals nudged him along, so he said, until 
he finally reached shore. 

No later than last winter, there were 
two men drowned in the Gulf of Mexico 
off Florida. Their bodies were dis- 
covered by porpoises, which took turns 
shoving them along on the surface until 
some nets obstructed their progress and 
the bodies became enmeshed in these. 
Fishermen near Clearwater Beach saw 
the commotion in the water, and at first 
thought it was a delegation of sharks, 
but on closer investigation found it to 
be a school of porpoises earnestly en- 
deavoring to push the bodies through 
the nets. Was this an attempt at rescue? 

I myself had an experience with por- 
poises while canoeing off the coast of 
New Jersey, but their help was negli- 
gible in this instance. A strong wind off 
the beach and a broken paddle had con- 
vinced me that it was time to bail out be- 
fore I was blown out to sea. 

Consigning the canoe to the winds, I 
started to swim toward the shore. Soon 
I was surrounded by porpoises. The 
effect of being in the midst of these 
leviathans was far from reassuring, and 
lent enthusiasm to my efforts to reach 
land. The porpoise school continued in 
attendance, but I received no aid from 
them whatsoever and was just as glad. 

Nevertheless, the numerous reported 
instances in which they have helped 
waterlogged mariners to land leads one 
to wonder at their incentive in so doing. 
It cannot be inspired by any feelings of 
philanthropy. I rather imagine that 
this aid is rendered in a spirit of play, 
much as kittens roll a ball along the 
floor. It is anybody’s guess, but the sub- 
ject has elements of interest.—C. B. M. 


Sport With Blues 


HUMMING is one of the best methods 

of taking bluefish. This is ideally 
suited to light tackle, and it is then that 
a bluefish shows the bulldog courage 
and gameness which have always been 
attributed to him. A fly rod can be used 
when chumming, provided the super- 
structure of the cruiser on which you 
are is sufficiently low so as not to inter- 
fere with the back cast. Personally, 
however, I don’t recommend the fly rod 
for bluefish because it kills them be- 
fore the fish can comprehend their dan- 
ger. To get the best out of a bluefish it 
is necessary to arouse his anger, and 
stiff rod resistance does it. Feeling this 
and the drag of the line he gets fighting 
mad and stages a battle worthy of his 
reputation. A fresh-water bait-casting 
rod, or a regulation bonefish rod, are 
the best for the fishing.—C. B. M. 
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PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG.CO. 


159 W. Lehigh Ave., 





For all 
and fall wear—fishing. 
vacationing. golfing, 
boating Made of fi- 
nest water-repellent 





Whitman Gabardine 
Sun Valley Tan. Four 
large bellows pockets 
Shirt type collar. But- 
ton front. Length 27” 
Double stitched seams. 
Launders perfectly 
Will give exceptional 
service Only $6.25 
Zipper mode! in Tan or 
Dark Green with three 
large inside pockets, 
$7.50 Trousers to 
match, $6.50. Write 


for swatches and cat- 
alog today. 


round summer 


Phila., Pa. Dept. 0-62 
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elpful aid to Pa 
since Izaak Walton — and it's 
FREE. Compiled by the makers 
of the famous Richardson Rods. 


Richardson Rod & Reel Co. 
3159 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 
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HODGMAN RUBBER 


FRAMINCHAM MASS 


Experts say “Nothing even 
compares with this famous 
*Rinal formula.’"’ Flotz helps 
catch more fish. Waterproofs, 
preserves as well as keeps fly 
lines and dry flies afloat. Im See your dealer or 
proves rod action. Insures ac- send 35¢ for 2 02. 
curacy. Also an excellent dress- package with appli- 
ing for steel and bamboo rods cator. Satisfaction 
Get a can now or money refunded 


IVANO, INC. “euicads, OSE" 


AMAZING NEW LIVE WORMS" 


Not Earthworms. Raised for sole 





purpose of luring fis! and they do. 
—50,000 repeat orders in '41. Save 
your tires—more fish in less trips. 
Get real live bait that catches fish 
when others fail. Fish with LI-CUT 
live sy ally-bred worms that get 


the limit first. Send today: 75c for 
50, $1.00 for 200, postpaid. At your 
dealer or direct. Send for folder. 
LI-CUT LIVE BAIT CO. 
Dept. O7, 2024 Hyperion Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


~ When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 

“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 

acts as ankle support 
ACCEPT NO IMfra TIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Kotte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 49) 


Trenton Falls and Birch Creek (12”-10) open 
15th. Open entire month in all waters: Striped 
Bass (rockfish) (18”-none). Opens 15th in all 
waters: Black and Oswego Bass (inland waters 
and Del. River between N. J. and Pa. and tribu- 
taries between Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 
9”-aggregate 10; Del. River and Bay between 
N. J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries 12”-20 
lb.). Calico or Strawberry Bass, Crappie (in- 
land waters and Del. River between N. J. and 
Pa. and tributaries between Trenton Falls and 
Birch Creek 6”—aggregate 20. Rock Bass (in- 
land waters no size-20; Del. River between 
N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between Trenton 
Falls and Birch Creek 6”-20). White Bass 
(inland waters 9”-none; Del. River between 
N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between Trenton 
Falls and Birch Creek 6”-none). (All game 
and food fish, aggregate 25.) Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $3.10, fishing only $2.10. 
Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $10.50, fishing 
only $5.50. License required for fresh waters, 
inland tidal waters and tie Delaware River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Fishing: Trout, Salmon (7”-20 or 10 Ib. 
and 1 fish). Bass (9”~15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie 
(7”-20). Bream, Ring Perch, Sunfish (5”-20). 
(Aggregate of above fish, 25 lb. and 1 fish). 
Channel Catfish (9”-25 lb. and 1 fish). Yellow 
and Mud Catfish, Bullhead (no size-20 or 25 Ib. 


|and 1 fish). Warning: There are some local 


exceptions; consult Dept. of Game and Fish. 
Santa Fe, or local authorities. Licenses: Hunt- 
ing, not required for predators. Fishing, res. 
2, nonres. $3. 


NEW YORK 


Fishing: Trout (7”-10; Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties 7”-15; lakes in Westchester and Put- 
nam Counties 7”-3). Striped Bass (16”-none). 
Bullhead (no limits) Warren County closed. 
Lake Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Chinook Sal- 


| mon, Ouananiche (15”-3; Lakes Erie and Ontario 
| and Chaumont Bay 15”—-none). Pike-Perch (12”- 





no catch limit in waters open to netting, 10 in 
other waters) Lake George opens 16th, all 
other waters open entire month. Note: No 
limits on Blue Pike-Perch in Lakes Erie and 
Ontario and Niagara River. Pickerel (12”-no 
catch limit in waters open to netting, 10 in 
other waters); Great Northern Pike (20”-no 
catch limit in waters open to netting, 10 in other 
waters) Westchester County (except Hudson 
River) and Putnam County (except town of 
Phillipstown) closed. Black and Oswego Bass, 
Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence River (10”-10) 
open on 16th; rest of state closed entire month. 
Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”-none). Sauger, 
Yellow Perch (no limits). Whitefish (16”—none; 


| Lake Erie 134 lb.-none; Lake Ontario 16”—none; 
| Canandaigua Lake, Chazy Lakes, and within 





Adirondack Park 12”-none). Otsego Whitefish 
(no size-10 Ib.) White Perch (no size-25; 
Marine District and Hudson River, no limits). 
Note: There are a few local seasons and regula- 
tions; consult local authorities before fishing. 
Warning: Legislature was in session at time of 
going to press. Consult local authorities about 
possible changes before fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $2.25; fishing only $1.65. 
Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $10.50; fishing 
only $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: Open 
entire month: Trout (7”-aggregate 12). Opens 
10th in and west of Alleghany, Wilkes, and 
Rutherford Counties and west of Highway 18 in 
Burke and Caldwell Counties; rest of state open 
entire month: Black and Spotted Bass (12”-8; 
in and west of Alleghany, Wilkes, and Ruther- 
ford Counties and west of Highway 18 in Burke 
and Caldwell Counties, 10”-8); Mattamuskeet 
Bass (10”"-8); Striped Bass (Rock) (12”-8); 
Muskellunge (22”-5); Wall-eye or Jack Salmon 
(15"-5); Bluegill, Bream, Rock Bass, Robin, 
Crappie, Warmouth (6”-20); Yellow Perch (8”= 
20); White Perch (6”-20; inland lakes 8”-20; 
Lake Waccamaw 8”-12). Grass Perch (Lake 
Waccamaw 5”-12). (Aggregate all game fish, 
40.) Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.10; 
hunting, state $2.10, county $1.10. Fishing, state 
$2.10, county $1.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: 


Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10. Warning: Sunday 
hunting prohibited. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fishing: Open entire month: Trout, Land- 
locked Salmon (10”-5 in aggregate with bass) ; 
Wall-eyed Pike, Northern Pike (10”-aggregate 
10); Perch (no size-25). Opens 16th: Black 
Bass (10”-5 in aggregate with trout and land- 
locked salmon); Crappie (6”), Sunfish (5”) (ag- 
gregate 15). Licenses: Res. 50 cents, nonres. $3. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Red Fox (no limit) designated 
counties closed. Gray Fox (no limit). Fishing: 
Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (7”-aggregate 6). 
White and Black Crappie (6”-aggregate 20). 
Rock Bass (5”-20). Bluegill, Sunfish (no size- 
20). Yellow Pike-Perch (13”-6; Lake Erie Fish- 
ing District, no limits). Muskellunge (30”-2; 
Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits). Sauger 
(11”-6; Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits). 
Catfish, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no size-20; 
Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits Lake 
Erie Fishing District closed entire month; all 
other waters open 16th: Black and Spotted Bass 
(10”-6). (Aggregate catch limit in inland waters, 
25.) Warning: There are special seasons and 
regulations for designated waters; consult local 
authorities or Conservation and Natural Re- 
sources Commission, Columbus, before fishing. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing 60 cents. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $3.25, 10-day 
$1.10. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Fishing: Trout (6”= 
25). Black Bass (10”-10). Channel Catfish (10”- 
15). Crappie (6”-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 
25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $1.25, 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Silver-Gray Squirrel (5 in 7 
days) open in Multnomah, Clackamas, Marion, 
Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, Benton, Polk, 
Linn, Douglas, and Lane Counties only. Fishing: 
Game fish not less than 6”, including trout and 
salmon and steelhead less than 20” (15 fish but 
not over 15 lb. and 1 fish). Salmon and Steel- 
head not less than 20” (3, may be counted 
separately from catch limit for game fish not 
less than 6” in length and steelhead less than 
20”). Striped Bass (no size-5). Shad (no 
limits) Sturgeon (under 4’'-3; over 4’-2). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $5; hunt- 
ing $3; fishing $3, 2-day $2. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15; fishing $5, 10-day $3, 2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling, Red Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Brook Trout (inland waters 
6”-10; Delaware River between Pa. and N. J 
6”-20; Del. River between Pa. and N. Y. 6”-25 
open entire month. Black Bass, opens 15th in 
Del. River between Pa. and N. J. (9”-10) and 
Lake Erie (9”-6); all other waters closed entire 
month. Crappie, Calico Bass, open entire month 
in inland waters (no size-aggregate with white 
bass 15); opens 15th in Del. River between Pa 
and N. J. (6”-aggregate 20) and in Lake Erie 
(no size-aggregate 15). White Bass, open en- 
tire month in inland waters (no size—aggregate 
15 with crappie and calico bass). Pike-Perch, 
Pickerel, open entire month in Del. River be- 
tween Pa. and N. Y. (12”-15); opens 15th Del. 
River between Pa. and N. J. (12”-10 inland 
waters closed. Grass Pike (12”-8) opens 15th 
in Lake Erie. Pike (12”-10) opens 15th in Del, 
River between Pa. and N. J. Muskellunge 
(22”-2) opens 15th in Lake Erie; inland waters 
closed. Rock Bass, open entire month in inland 
waters and Lake Erie (no size-15); opens 15th 
in Del. River between Pa. and N. J. (6”-20 
Del. River between Pa. and N. Y. closed. Yel- 
low Perch, Sunfish, Bluegill, Catfish, Sucker, 
Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size-15) open entire 
month in inland waters only. (Aggregate all of 
foregoing in inland waters, 25.) Eel (no limits) 
open entire month in inland waters only. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing $1.60. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $2.60 or fee charged 
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nonres, in applicant’s state, 3-day $1.60. Warn- 
ing: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: Open entire month: Trout (7”-10); 
White Perch (6”-20); Yellow or Striped Perch 
(6”-30); Striped Bass (16”-none). Opens 20th: 
Black Bass (10”-6); Pickerel (12”-10). Li- 
censes: Res. $1.25; Nonres. $2.50 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant's state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Rabbit (with gun) (no limit) open 
only in Orangeburg, Barnwell, Bamberg, Allen- 
dale, Hampton, Jasper, Beaufort, Colleton, Dor- 
chester, Berkeley, Williamsburg, Georgetown, 
and Charleston Counties. Bear (no limit.) Fish- 
ing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow Trout 


(8"-20). Black Bass and all other game fish 
(no limits). In Lake Murray: Trout, Black 
Bass (6”-aggregate 10). Note: Chief Game 


Warden may declare a close season of not more 
than 60 days in dny clear-water streams. A few 
waters are closed. Consult local authorities. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.10, county of 
res. $1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.25; fishing $5.25. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 
ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. 
Fishing: Opens 15th: Black Bass (no size-8). 
Open entire month: Trout (6”-15). Wall-eyed 
Pike, Northern Pike, Pickerel (no size-8). 
Crappie, Bluegill (no size-15). Perch, Bullhead 
(no size-aggregate 50). (Aggregate of trout and 
bluegill, 15.) (Aggregate of wall-eyed pike, 
Northern pike, and pickerel, 8.) All other pro- 
tected fish (no size-aggregate 15). Licenses: 
Res.: Small game $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Small 
game $20; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Wildcat, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Squirrel (8) open until 15th in designated 
counties only. Fishing: Trout (7”-10) Tellico 
Wildlife Management Area open Fridays to 


Sundays, and holidays only; rest of state open 
every day. Black Bass (11”-8). Wall-eyed Pike, 


Sauger (15”-5). Muskellunge (20”-5). White 
and Black Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass (no 
size-15). Warmouth Bass (no size-20). White 
and Yellow Bass (10”-15). Catfish, Buffalo 


(15"=none). Drum (10”—none) 
bill (30”-none). 


Sturgeon, Spoon- 
Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25). 
Bullhead, Gar, Grinnel, Sucker, Mullet, Red- 
horse, Blackhorse, Shad, Herring, Carp, Eel 
(no limits). (Aggregate catch on fish on which 
there is a catch limit, 25.) Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $2; fishing 1-day 50 cents. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15, 2-day $5; fishing $5, 
3-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Peccary or Jave- 
lina (2) only Webb, Starr, and Zapata Counties 
open. Squirrel (10; some counties no limit). 
Fishing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie or White 
Perch (7”-15). Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35) 
(aggregate 50). Warning: There are many 
county and local seasons for both hunting and 
fishing; be sure to consult local authorities. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing with artif. 
bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 
5-day $1.10. License required for predators of 
nonres., and of res. if hunting predators outside 
own county. 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Opens 
15th: All game fish (7”-8 lb. or 20 fish). Note: 
Catfish and common fish in designated waters 
(7"-none) open entire month. Black bass open 


entire month in Millard County. Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $4; fishing $2. Non- 
res.: Small game and fishing $10; fishing $3. 


License not required for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear (no limit). Cottontail Rabbit 
(no limit) Chittenden County closed. Fishing: 
Open entire month: Trout (6”-aggregate 5 Ib. 
or 20 fish). Lake Trout, Landlocked Salmon 
(15”"-aggregate 2 fish or 10 Ib.) Pike-Perch, 
Pickerel (12”-25 lb.) Smelt (no limits). Opens 
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15th: Muskalonge (12”-25 lb.) Licenses: Res 
Fishing and hunting $2; hunting $1.25; fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $15.50; 
hunting $12.50; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day 
$1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Trout (no _ size-15). 
(12”-10), Rock Bass (6”-15) opens 15th east of 
Blue Ridge Mountains only; rest of state closed 
entire month. Pike (no size-20) open east of 
Blue Ridge Mountains only. Crappie or Silver 
Perch, Bream, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25 
Note: Special regulations in state ponds; con- 
sult Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries, 
Richmond. Licenses: Res.: State: Fishing and 
small game $3; fishing $2. County of res.: Fishing 
and hunting $1. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 2-day $1 


WASHINGTON 


Fishing: Bass (6"; Silver Lake, 
County 10”). Bluegill, Sunfish (no size; 
lotus Lake, Franklin County 6”). All other game 
fish (6”). (Aggregate all game fish, 20 fish 
but not over 10 lb. and 1 fish—but must not 
include more than 2 steelhead over 20”). Warn- 
ing: There are numerous local seasons and 
regulations which are different from statewide 
seasons and regulations, and in almost every 
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Black Bass | 


Kah- | 


county there are designated waters closed to all | 


fishing and other designated waters open 
year. Be sure to consult local authorities or 
Dept. of Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting, 
state $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing, state 
$5, county of issue $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Open entire month: 
(6”-15), Brown and Rainbow Trout (8”-aggre- 
gate 10) (aggregate all trout 15). Rock Bass, 
Crappie, Bluegill, and Red-bellied Sunfish (5’- 
15; aggregate 50). Channel and Blue Catfish, 
White Perch (10”-10). Redhorse, White and 
Yellow Sucker (10”-aggregate 10). Opens 27th 
Black Bass (10”, designated waters 9”-8). Perch, 
except white perch, Pickerel, Walleyed pike 
(12”-none). Muskalonge (15”-none). Warning: 
There are special seasons and regulations for 
some waters; consult Conservation Commission, 
Charleston, or local authorities. Licenses: Res 
Hunting and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 
1-day $1 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Canada Lynx, Wild- 
cat, Gray Fox, Opossum, Red Squirrel no 
limits). Snowshoe Hare (no limit) only Ash- 
land, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, Douglas, 
Florence, Forest, Iron, Oneida, Polk, Price, 
Rusk, Sawyer, Taylor, Vilas, and Washburn 
Counties open. Fishing: Open entire month in 


all waters: Brook Trout (7”-15). White Bass 
(7"-25; boundary waters 10”-10). Rock Bass 
(7”"-25; boundary waters 6”-15 in aggregate 


with sunfishes). Crappie (7”-25 in inland waters 
in aggregate with calico, silver, and strawberry 
bass; boundary waters 7”-25). Northern Pike 
(pickerel) (18”-7; boundary waters 16”-8). Cat- 
fish (14”-15, boundary waters 13”—none). Perch 
(6"-25; boundary waters no limits). Calico, 
Silver, Strawberry Bass (7”-25 in aggregate 
with crappie). Bullhead (no size-25; boundary 
waters 7”-50). Lake Trout (19”-5). Wall-eyed 
Pike (13”-7; Long Lake, Fond du Lac County 
13”-3; boundary waters 13”-8) Muskellunge 
(30”-1). Sunfishes (6”-25; boundary waters 5!2"- 


all | 


Brook Trout 


25). Open entire month in boundary waters 
only: Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20” dressed-10; 
in Lake St. Croix and St. Croix River 20” | 


dressed-1). Opens 20th in inland waters, bound- | 


ed bays, and boundary waters; opens 25th in 


Menominee River 
Counties where it forms a common boundary be- 


in Florence and Marionette | 


tween Michigan and Wisconsin; closed entire 
month in all other waters: Black Bass (10-7; 
boundary waters 10”-6). All game fish, inland 
waters, aggregate 30. Black Bass, Walleyed | 


Pike and Pickerel, inland waters, aggregate 15 
Boundary waters, aggregate excluding perch, 
catfish, and bullhead, 30. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $25; fish- 
ing $3. 


WYOMING 


Rabbit (no limit). Bear (1) 
rest of state 


Hunting: 
County open entire month; 


Teton | 
open | 


until 15th. Antelope (1) opens 22nd in Natrona, | 


Campbell, Carbon, Park, Sweetwater, and Fre- 
(Continued on page 83) 





THAT LINE = 


Go to your dealer’s today for your 
FREE copy of a genuine “Tackle 
Guide” Book. It illustrates and de- 
scribes rods, reels, lines and lures 
for fresh and salt water fishing ... 
any kind of fish found in any fishing 
country, stream, lake, or ocean. 

H-I Tackle, with 125 years’ experi- 
ence behind it, is dependable and 
surprisingly modest in cost. You 
can several matching outfits 
for what you thought was the price 
for one. 


own 


Take coupon to your dealer today 
and get your free “Tackle Guide.” 


HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON CO. 


Dept. P, Utica, N. Y. 


f EXPERT Hexi-Super-Cane split bamboo. 

\ Chrome Vanadium fine steel core adds to 

\ strength and gives rod fine snap action. 

\ The only casting rod made with this steel 

\ core. New stainless steel guides, All lengths 
—4 ft. to 6 ft. Price 816.50. 


\ ae 


NEW KRAZY-KRAB 


‘ \ brand new wood minnow- 

y crab action plug bait. It has 

\ the smoothest, most durable 

| finish known. Weighs 4 0z.; 
B 2\, inches length. Made in 


frog, crab and scale-pike 


finishes. Price 55e each. 





CONTEST LINE 

for casting —trolling —still 
fishing. . . The prize line of 
1940, Thousands of fisher- 
men tellus it’s the best line 
they ever wet. It's made of 
synthetic fiber. 12, 18, 25 
Ib, test. Price 50 yds., 18 
Ib. test, $1.80, 
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Take this Coupon to Your Dealer! 


This coupon—when filled out—entitles 
bearer to a FREE copy of the H-I ‘‘Tackle 


Guide’’ Book. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


I am interested in 
bait casting 
sall fishing e 


Cannmnanmammewed 


fly fishing 
salt water fishing 
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JACK O'CONNOR £aifor 


Here’s the Dope on Choke 


ET an average hunter have a sour day 
in the field—where he feathers birds 
that fly on, and has to chase half of 
those he drops—and he'll begin to 

long for a gun with more choke, a gun 
that shoots “stronger” and “harder.” 

It never occurs to him that he may 
even then be using more choke than he 
has the skill to handle, or the game calls 
for, and that instead of needing more 
choke he needs less. The real reason 
behind those feathered and crippled 
birds is probably that he is catching 
them in the thin edge of a tight, 
close pattern and wounding, where- 
as a wide, even pattern would en- 
able him to hit solidly and kill 
cleanly. 

Yet choke and plenty of it sells 
shotguns, and outside of the South, 
where plentiful quail shooting has 
made the majority of gunners pat- 
tern-minded, the full-choke gun is 
practically standard equipment. As 
a matter of course, manufacturers 
bore automatics and pumps full 
choke, and doubles modified and 
full. More often than not if a man 
wants any other boring he has to 
order it from the factory. 

Just what is this thing called 
choke? What does it look like, 
and how did it get in the barrel? 
Who invented it? 

Well, no one knows for sure just 
who made the first gun with a 
choke in it. Both the English and 
the Americans claim the honor, 
and there is some evidence that 





FULL CHOKE.ISYD. 
KILLING PATTERN, 8IN. 





SKEET N2}, 20D. 


total constriction is .034 in. The cone 
varies in length from % to 2 in. and the 
the parallel from % to 1% in., depending 
on the degree of constriction and on 
who bores the gun. Choke systems used 
by the British appear to be shorter than 
those used for the most part in this 
country. 

No guns are now turned out without 
some degree of choke, as_ straight- 
cylinder bores shoot patchy and un- 
reliable patterns. The only genuine 100 
percent cylinder bores are those sawed- 


IMPROVED-CYLINDER, MODIFIED, 
2SYD. KILLING PAT TERN 241N. 


MODIFIED, 1O YD. 


Typical patterns made by O'Connor with his 16 gauge shot- 
gun. Original circles measured thirty inches in diameter 





KILLING PATTERN, IS IN. 





FULL CHOKE, 40 YD. 


diameter of the true bore and that of 
the “parallel” varies from 3 to 40 thou- 
sandths of an inch, or from a wide-open 
improved-cylinder bore (which will pat- 
tern about 45 percent) to one which will 
pattern 75 or 80 percent—maybe. You 
can feel this difference in constriction, 
even if it is measured in thousandths of 
an inch, the next time you clean the 
barrels of a double-gun with a tight 
patch. Suppose your gun is bored modi- 
fied in the right barrel and full in the 
left. You can feel the pressure on the 
patch increase when you hit the 
cone, and you can also feel that 
the full-choke barrel is definitely 
harder to push the patch through 
than the modified barrel. If, on 
the other hand, you have a Win- 
chester with No. 1 skeet boring, 
you will find that instead of get- 
ting harder to push through when 
it nears the muzzle, the patch sud- 


3010 denly becomes easier and looser. 


That is because Winchester No. 1 
skeet is not a standard choke, but 
instead a recess choke. Such a 
choke will produce good, wide 
cylinder patterns, but it is difficult 
to make it produce anything else 
and it is seldom used. However, 
it is the one hope of the lad who 
has damaged the muzzle of his 
gun and has sawed it off. His 
barrel can be rechoked with the 
“recess” choke. 

Still another sort of choke is 
the one produced by the cold- 
swage process. It is available to 





how to obtain some sort of choke 
was known to a few skilled gun- 
makers about 100 years ago. Fred 
Kimble, famed wildfowl shooter, 
surely discovered the principle in- 
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the man with the single-barrel 














gun who has sawed off a damaged 
muzzle. Its principal use, how- 





dependently in the early '70’s, and 
telling how he did it also tells just 


inexpensive. 
My own experience with swaged 








what choke is. 

Wanting longer ranges and clos- 
er patterns, he bored a barrel with 
constriction at the muzzle like the 





nozzle of a hose. But it was worse 


chokes is confined to just two 
modestly priced guns. One of 
them, which was supposed to be 
an extra-long-range full choke, 
shot only a pattern of about 50 


hi STFFN 
ever, is in the manufacture of 
cheap shotguns, as it is quick and 
ZZ 
ZZ 
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than a straight cylinder and 


percent, and the other, which hap- 





sprayed shot all over the place, 
so Kimble tried to bore all that 
“choke” out. He thought he had, 
but he left in a few thousandths 
of an inch. He patterned the gun 








= pened to be a single-barrel .410, 





proceeded to shoot all the choke 
out. In other words the swaging 
didn’t stay put. 

One hears a great deal of talk 
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once more, and had what is now 


Z about the choke being shot out. Ex- 





known as full choke. 

The standard choke (which is 
used most of the time by gun 
manufacturers all over the world) 
is simply a variation of this choke 
hit upon accidentally by Kimble. It con- 
sists of three parts, as shown in the dia- 
gram: 1. The bore proper. 2. The “cone” 
or “lead.” 8. The parallel. A 12 bore has 
a diameter of .729, but by the time the 
shot has gone through the cone into the 
parallel, the diameter of the bore has 
been reduced to .695, let us say, and the 


How choke is achieved: Top, section of a standard choke, 
most widely used. Just below, the swage choke, found in 
cheap guns. Bottom, recess choke. (Drawings not to scale) 


off wonders used by gangsters, or the 
gun with a damaged muzzle which has 
been “fixed up as good as new” by a 
gentleman with a saw. The man who 
in one of his lighter moments whacks off 
some of his barrel almost always does 
away with every vestige of choke. 
Constriction, or difference between the 


cept in the case of swaged choke, 
I don’t think it could happen, as 
barrel steel is a lot harder than 
lead shot. The single balls some- 
times used in shotguns for deer 
shooting, will not “shoot the choke out,” 
even in a full-choke gun, because the 
manufacturers make the balls much 
smaller than the true bore diameter and 
well within the limits of the tightest 
chokes they will encounter. Rifled slugs, 
on the other hand, are made with hollow 
(Continued on next page) 
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bases which contract when they hit the 
cone. 


There are two explanations of the 
constantly heard complaint that the 
“choke of my darn gun is shot out!” 
One is that the fault may lie in the 
shooter himself—that he is catching his 
birds on the edge instead of in the 
centers of the pattern. The other is 
that he may have switched to a shell 


which doesn't happen to agree with his 
particular gun, and now, instead of get- 
ing the 70 percent patterns he is used 
to, he may be getting, say, patterns of 
only 55 percent. 

A good many fancy names have been 
given various degrees of choke in times 
past. Just for the record, let us name 
them, as they are based on how many 
shot they can put in a 30-in. circle at 40 
yd.: Straight cylinder—35 to 40 percent; 
improved-cylinder—45 percent; 
choke—50 percent; modified or 
choke—60 percent; three-quarters or im- 
proved-modified choke—65 to 68 percent, 
and full choke—70 to 75 percent. 

The only thing wrong with such a list 
is that it is entirely possible for a gun to 
load, 


be a modified choke with one a 
full choke with another, and an im- 
proved-cylinder with a third. Usually 


they do not vary that much but some- 
times they do. With Winchester Ranger 
loads of 7, oz. of No. 7% shot, a little 
Ithaca 20 gauge in the rack throws a 
nice, fairly tight improved-cylinder pat- 
tern varying between 50 and 55 percent 
in the right or open barrel, which 
indeed bored to throw improved-cylinder 
patterns. But put a load of Remington 


18 


trap fodder into that barrel and the 
pattern runs around 70 percent. By 
varying the loads the right barrel of 


my Winchester Model 21 skeet gun will 
deliver a pattern at 25 yd. of all the 
way from 24 to 32 in. in diameter. 

The late A. P. Curtis, student of shot- 
guns all his life, and manager of several 
prominent firearms companies, told of a 
freak L. C. Smith that would consistently 
pattern 92 percent, while other guns in 
the batch—guns made by the same work- 
men with the same tools to the same 
specification—were patterning about 75 
percent. 

Why? I'll be darned if I know! Arthur 
Curtis, who forgot more about choke 
every week than I will ever learn, didn’t 
know either. 

As a matter of fact those super-duper 
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If you think you 
can identify them 
send in your an- 
swer and let's see 
if you're right. 
Whether right or 
wrong we ll tel 
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extra-full chokes are a lot of bunk. They 
are highly specialized gadgets good only 
for long-range wildfowl or turkey shoot- 
ing in the hands of experts. The average 
man has about much business with 
one for average hunting as he has with 
a .470 English express rifle when he goes 
out for Pennsylvania deer. A year or so 
ago the boys at Ithaca let me toy for a 
month or so with one of their Magnum 
10 gauges, a cute little cannon that 
weighed about 10% lb. and would pat- 
tern from 75 to 85 percent with No. 3 shot 
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tars can sure cover the 
might as well be 
shade as to attempt a 
ay from the s-t-r-e-a-k-i-n-g 
22! There’s no 
bout this 1400* 
cond power slug! When it 
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there’s one less peston the 
ant speed and power say 
JPER-X” to your dealer—and 
accuracy is paramount 
for the Western XPERT .22. 
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LONG RANGE .22's 
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WESTERN ¢ ARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. F-19, East Alton, Illinois 
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in either barrel. It was a wonderful gun 
for what it was supposed to be—a big, 
tough, close-patterning, hard-kicking gun 
for the most extreme ranges. I tried it 
out on jack rabbits, and the distance at 
which it would roll them was amazing. 
I have no doubt that it would kill a wild 
turkey at 90 and possibly 100 yd. with 


big enough shot. But brother! could a 
man miss with it at 20 yd. Trouble? 
Pattern too tight! 

The same thing holds true with al- 


(Continued on next page) 
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most any full choke. If the average man 
patterns his gun at all he will do so at 
the standard distance of 40 yd. But for 
most upland game 40 yd. is really long 
range. Actually, I believe, more upland 
game is shot at at 10 or 15 yd. than at 40, 
and that the great bulk of game is killed 
at from 20 to 30 yd. 

Granting that to be true, then the 
average hunter ought to go and pattern 
that full-choke gun of his at 15, 20, 25, 
and 30 yd., as well as at 40, just to see 
what sort of a pattern he is working 
with. Just as a matter of comparison, 
and not to show the gentle reader what 
his own gun will do, since each barrel is 
a law unto itself, 1 hied myself out to 
the patterning board yesterday with a 
handful of Western Super-X shells loaded 
with No. 6 shot, and a full-choke 16 
gauge barrel Here we go At 15 vd 
the shot were in an 8-in. circle, at 20 
yd. they were in a 13-in. circle, and at 
30 yd. they were in an 18-in. circle 

All of which shows how marvelously 
easy it is for anyone to miss one of those 
easy straightaway shots with a full- 
choke gun. You know—-those babies that 
get up by your shoestrings and buzz off 
Just to make the record straight, I drew 
a picture of a quaijl on a big piece of 
paper and then at 15 yd. I fired three 
shots, one with my cheek slightly away 
from the comb, one with it normally 
firm, and the other with it very tight 
against the comb. Well, with that little 
8-in. pattern, two of the shots would 
have missed or feathered the’ bird. On 
the other hand, an improved-cylinder 
pattern of something around 50 percent 
would have resulted in a clean kill, even 
though the cheek pressure varied 

The moral of all that, if any, is that 
a pattern taken at the range at which 
you ordinarily shoot provides much 
greater dope than a 30-in. pattern taken 
at the standard distance of 40 yd. 
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Hunting in brushy 
country, you need 
improved-cylinder 
choke—one which 
will pattern from 
45 to 50 percent 





What should the ideal pattern be? 
About as good a guess as any is that 
it should fill a 30-in. circle at a range 
a little greater than you ordinarily kill 
your birds. The red-hot duck hunter, 
who likes to reach out there and get 
them, can use a full choke. For shoot- 
ing decoyed ducks and for pass-shooting 
at doves or Western quail, the so-called 
modified or 60 percent choke is the best. 
For cottontails in the brush, for ruffed 
grouse, for woodcock, and for bobwhite 
quail, the improved cylinder is the busi- 
ness; most of these critters are taken 
at 30 yd. and under The skeet choke on 
the Weaver-Choke or the spreader tube 
on the Cutts Comp would be ideal. 

What is the best all-round choke for 
the man who wants to hunt everything 
and who does not have a gun adapted to 
the excellent variable-choke devices like 
the Weaver, Cutts, or Poly-Choke? Prob- 
ably the so-called modified or 60 percent 
choke. A few sessions with the pattern 
board will prove to anyone that a choke 
which patterns from 55 to 65 percent is 
the most useful and foolproof of all 
chokes. The extreme full chokes are 
pretty tricky and temperamental and so 
are the very wide improved cylinders. 
The medium bores, on the other hand, 
are real work horses which produce 
good killing patterns with anything you 
stuff into them. They will reach out and 
kill game as far as the average man can 
dope the lead, and yet they do not throw 
tiny patterns at close range, which either 
miss or tear game to pieces. 

Like all good things, then, this choke 
business can be overdone, and a moder- 
ate amount of it goes a long way! 

One way for the man with a full-choke 
gun to have his cake and eat it, too—in 
case he wants to open up his patterns 
for quail, woodcock, and ruffed grouse 





O'Connor patterns his gun with various brands 
of shells, and finds considerable difference 


—is to try the shells designed especially 
to throw wide patterns from a tight 
choke. Winchester calls theirs “Brush” 
loads, Remington labels theirs “Scatter” 
loads, Western has named theirs “Thick- 
et” loads, and Peters comes up with 
“Spreader” for their brand. 

Any of them will open up a full-choke 
pattern to approximately improved cyl- 
inder, which, for the brush and for birds 
that come up at one’s feet, is a vast im- 
provement. Patterns don’t run as even 
as the best improved-cylinder patterns, 
but they are surely preferable at 20 yd. 
or so to the devastating tight center and 
fringe of deformed shot thrown by a 
typical full choke at that distance. The 
full-choke barrel of my 16 gauge, which 
throws a 13-in. pattern at 20 yd. gets 
opened up to 23 in. with Winchester 
“Brush” loads with 2% drams of powder 
and 1 oz. of No. 7% chilled shot 


In a single-barrel gun, like this Ithaca pump 
best boring is the modified, or 60-65 percent 


The principle of all the “scatter” loads 
is the same. Cardboard partitions within 
the shot charge cut it up. It runs in my 
mind that some of the loads of this type 
use horizontal wads to partition the 
charge of shot. The Winchester stuff 
which I used in patterning does the 
trick by dividing the charge vertically 
into four compartments, like a pie cut 
into four pieces. 

Shells of this type have never been 
particularly popular, possibly because 
they have never got any great amount 
of publicity; but for the one-gun man 
whose one gun is a full choke, they are 
exceedingly handy and they increase his 
chance of hitting at close range by about 
50 percent 


SPORTING GUNS MAY 
SOON BE AVAILABLE 


®Some of the new firearms “frozen” in 
the stocks of wholesale and retail dealers 
by the War Production Board last winter 
will be made available for purchase by 
sportsmen as soon as the government- 
financed Defense Supply Corporation has 
finished acquiring a $1,500,000 stock pile 
of weapons for future essential war 
uses. 

Since the “freeze” order went into ef- 
fect, dealers have been allowed to sell 
firearms only under permits issued te 
government agencies and war-produc- 
tion industries by the Governmental Re- 
quirements Bureau of WPB. On April 
1 this bureau ordered all wholesale and 
retail dealers to submit to it inventories 
of the new rifles, shotguns, pistols, and 
revolvers in their possession, together 
with affidavits stating whether or not 
they were willing to sell these firearms 
to the government. Coupled with this 
order was an intimation that unless the 
dealers expressed their willingness to sell 
enough arms to the government to meet 
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its requirements their stocks would be 
requisitioned. 

From these stocks now in the hands 
of dealers the Defense Supply Corpora- 
tion will buy about $1,500,000 worth of 
arms which it will sell as needed, under 
Governmental Requirements Board per- 
mits, to federal, allied, state, and local 
government agencies, and to industrial 
plants engaged in war production. After 
this stock pile has been acquired dealers 
will be permitted to sell the remainder 
of their stocks in the normal way. 

Definite information about which 
classes of firearms will be bought by the 
government is not obtainable, but it is 
obvious that its war requirements will 
be mostly for repeating shotguns and for 
revolvers and automatic pistols of the 
heavier calibers. It seems probable that 
sportsmen soon will find available fairly 
large stocks of double-barreled guns- 
especially those of the smaller gauges 
and of the higher grades—and a con- 
siderable number of sporting rifles and 
small-caliber revolvers and pistols. 


52 DESIGNER DIES 


® Rifle shooting has lost one of its most 
valuable and colorful figures with the 
death of Capt. A. F. “Cap” Laudensack, 
Winchester expert who helped design 
the Model 52 target rifle. A veteran of 
more than 50 years in the shooting game, 
he was chosen in 1908 to outfit President 
Theodore Roosevelt for his big-game- 
hunting trip to Africa. After serving as 
an instructor in shooting in the first 
World War, he conceived the idea of a 
rifle along the lines of the Springfield 
military arm, but shooting the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge, and aided Winchester en- 
gineers in working it out in the Model 52. 


AN EXPERT'S BOOK 
ON RIFLE STOCKING 


® With the nation at war and with 
factory rifles hard to get and expensive, 
there will probably be a lot of home 
remodeling of old bolt-action rifles. For 
the home stock whittler I can unhesitat- 
ingly recommend Alvin Linden’s two 
booklets, “The Finishing of Gunstocks 
and Conversions of the 1917 Enfield 
Rifle’ and “Inletting Gunstock Blanks 
and Modifications of the 1903 Spring- 
field.” Each book is published at $2.10 
by Thomas G. Samworth, Plantersville, 
S. C., who has brought out all sorts of 
gun-nut dope, and each is the most 
detailed and specific in its field. The 
man who follows the instructions and 
heeds the almost endless illustrations 
(including full-size pattern charts) can't 
go wrong in his amateur whittling. 

The two books started out, about four 
years ago, to be one book. Now they are 
but two sections of a series of seven, 
with five to come. 

Al is one of the best and most careful 
stockers in this country and in the 
world. He is what is known as a “char- 
acter” with a gift for ribald word-sling- 
ing and the book is as full of laughs as 
it is full of good, sound dope. Al is also 
an artist, not only in wood, but in pen 
and ink. A craftsman like him should 
pass his tricks along. And Al has done 
just that. 


NEW “M-1" 
CARBINE 


®@ Little brother to the Garand and a cute 
and deadly little weapon is the new M-1 
Winchester carbine, which is going to 
replace a good many .45 Colt automatic 
pistols with which non-rifle - carrying 
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Write at once for your FREE 
BARGAIN CATALOG — in- 
cluding used and new Guns, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Golf clubs, Sports- 
' wear, Outboards, etc. Send 2¢ 

Stamp to cover cost of mailing. 
Gree: Please describe the type of 


BARGAIN CATALOG! equipment you are interested in. 





CASH OR CREDIT 


iG Gai, ieee) Je) an) icmcrekes oy. 
507 South Halsted Street - CHICAGO 


WORTH WAITING FOR—For many years, 
sport loving Americans have turned to 
Wollensak for these fine glasses 

Today the United States is calling for 
Wollensak-made instruments—and your 
Government's needs are being filled above 
all else. So in the months ahead you may 
have to wait for your new glass, but when 
you do get it you'll find a “Wollensak” 
worth waiting for. 
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LEARN TO SHOOT 


99 © A practical, timely game for all the family= 
economical. 


Targo gun is 


cal. smooth bore, % convenient, 














FOR CIVILIAN DE- 
FENSE TRAINING 


Uses low-cost targets 


, > m . J ‘4 . - rzo. 
shot, clip repeater with Adapter and —-. ; vase a nage aoe has Targ Goce ho enail tod tea 
for conversion to rifle. Trap is r send 5¢ for descriptive folder. serial shooting (with 
i scatter shot shells) 
spring-balanced to avoid vibration a 
d $ tor target 
can be used on gun or on separate 0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. ane Se oe Se a 
Mossberg Hand Trap Frame 60062 St. John Street, New Haven, Conn. ar cartridges) 
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HANDBOOK & CATALOG 
Twice as big. All articles revised. 
Complete section on cameras, 
boats, outboard motors. Latest 
prices. Order your equipment now 
on our Time Payment Plan 
PARKER-WHELEN CO. Inc 
827 14th ST., M. W., WASH., 0. c 
GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) $2.95 













McCLELLAN SADDLES (USED) . 5.95 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 3.50 
U. S. MARINE PONCHOS (USED) 1.29 


Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer Scout Send 10¢ 
| for 32-page catalog returned with first order 
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High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency. 
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Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helptul hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat—-broil, roast, try, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
stationary camp. 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft, 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25e. Write Dept. 62. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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6X, 8X 
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Write for free Jr. Targetspot Folder 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 


85-S West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


SN ROOF | SOFTENS, PRESERVES, 
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During 





SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky 





Money-back guarantee. Shoe, sporting goods 

or hardware dealers—or send 25c for 3% oz 

can. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co., Middle- 
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EQUIP YOUR GUN 
Wi 


FRANZITE GRIPS 
IN RICH COLORS § SN 


For Colt, Smith & Wes- 
son, Hi-Standard Ortgies 
Luger and Mausers .TOUGH 
UN a we 





Leather's 
est Friend 


town. N 








BREAKABLE Rich 
smart Colors, neatly checked 
Ivory, Pearl, Walnut, Onyx. etc. - 
LOW PRICES. Fr Catalog. > = 
(Dealers wanted) = =a - 
SPORTS, INC. (mfrs) 2850 N. Clark St., C-6, Chicago. 


A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request. 

E. C. BISHOP & SON 


WARSAW, MISSOURI 


WOODWORKER’S 





Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
in his own home with 








power tools. Tells what 
power machinery you 
will need to turn out 


beautifully finished fur- 
How to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 


niture. 
miter saw, jointer, and band saw. How to bore 
and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
how to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to 
make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 


cave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, occa- 
sional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate and 
chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How to 
make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
only $1.00 .O.D. Send order WITH NO 
MONEY for WOODWORKER'S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 
plus few cents postage when book arrives. 
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American troops are now armed. The 
Army .45 is a deadly weapon at close 
range, but so armed the ordinary shot is 
pretty helpless at long range against a 
man with a rifle. Hence the new weapon. 

The little carbine weighs 4.63 lb.—4% 
lb. less than the Garand, and is 7% in. 
shorter. Caliber is .30, bullet weight is 
110 gr., and velocity is 1,900 ft. a second. 
The cartridge, in other words, is about 


the same sort of thing ballistically as 
the .32/20 with which most sportsmen 
are familiar. The rifle is gas-operated, 


with the gas taken off close to the cham- 
ber before it gets a chance to cool te- 
coil, as anyone who has shot a_ .32/20 
would know, is negligible. 

Once upon a time, such troops as 
members of the Signal Corps could de- 
pend on front-line machine gunners and 
riflemen for protection. Now they are 
apt to come face to face, far behind the 
lines, with crews of tanks or armored 
cars or parachutists. With the new car- 
bine, they will be a long way from help- 


less; they’ll be a pretty tough combat 
unit themselves. 

Pictures show the little M-1 to be a 
handsome, racy-looking weapon No 
dope on the sight, but it looks like a 
peep. Not that I’ve been getting ideas, 
but wouldn’t it be a nice little job for 
running rabbits?—Jack O’Connoi 


Shooters’ Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 

a —— 





Idea! 


Question: I wrote to a cartridge company re- 
cently and suggested that they print on every 
box of ammunition for rifles, elementary trajec- 
tory figures and a suggested distance for sight- 
ing in the particular rifle. My notion was that 
such dope would help the ordinary hunter to 
hold over at longer ranges. I was told that such 
dope would be too expensive, but I do not think 
they understood me. 
notion?—G. G., Oreg. 


Here’s an 





Answer: Your idea is so good that I wish I 
had thought of it myself! I will, in pass 
it along to some of the big shots in the ammuni- 
tion companies; I see no reason why it should 
add to the cost of ammunition boxes, since there 
is already plenty of printing on them 


tact, 


My suggestion would be to have them print 
on a box of 180-gr. .30/06 ammunition something 
like this: ““Best range to sight rifle in—200 yd. 


If so sighted, bullet rises 3 in. at 100 yd., falls 
9 in. at 300 yd., and 24 in. at 400 yd.” Again, I 
think you have hatched a most excellent idea!— 


J. O’C. 


Bore-Sighting 


Question: Just what is meant by “bore-sight- 
ing’’ and how is it done? I have heard that 
gunsmiths consider it the best way to sight in 
a rifle for hunting. Will you tell me how to do 


it?—R K., Utah. 

Answer: Bore-sighting is used by gunsmiths 
in mounting iron and ‘scope sights make 
sure that the first shot fired will be somewhere 
on the target. It is no way at all to target in 
a rifle for hunting purposes, as no two barrels 
vibrate exactly alike, and one rifle—bore-sighted 
for 100 yd.—may put its bullet right to the 
point of aim, and the next may be a f off 

The procedure is this: Put the rifle in a vise 
so that by looking through the barrel you can 
see a conspicuous mark centered through the 
barrel, the mark being from 50 to 100 yd. away. 
Then adjust the sights so that they are on the 
same mark. So adjusted, as I have said, the 
first shot should be somewhere on the paper, 
but it is by no means a way tc in a 
rifle for game or target work. As an example, a 
7 mm. with bore-sighted ‘scope that I got from 






ot 


sight 
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a gunsmith shot only 3 in. low at 100 yd. The 
Same gunsmith mounted a ’scope on a .35 caliber 
rifle for me, bore-sighted it, and that rifle shot 
a foot low and a foot to the left!—J. O’C. 


All-round .30/06 


Question: What bullets should I use for 
various game in my .30/06. Does the use of 
bullets of different weights hurt a rifle?—H. O., 
Wyo. 


Answer: The .30/06 is probably the best 
all-round caliber in America. By an all-round 
rifle I mean one which can be used in a pinch on 
everything from woodchucks to elk, moose, and 
brown bear. The .30/06 is a better caliber than 
the Krag or .30/40, since rifles for it are now 
made, whereas any rifle for the .30/40 is bound 
to be old. Actions for the .30/06 are also 
stronger than those for the Krag and, coupled 
with greater powder capacity, the .30/06 will 
drive the same bullets faster. 

You can use different weights of bullets in 
the same rifle without hurting it a bit. How- 
ever, most rifles will have to be resighted with 
each different weight, since each sets up differ- 
ent barrel vibrations. 

Here is a list of bullet weights for the .30/06, 
and of the game for which they are best suited: 


For vermin (woodchuck, coyote, hawk): 100- 
gr.; 150-gr. at 3,000 ft.-sec. 
For deer, sheep, antelope: 150-gr. bullet at 


about 3,000; 

For elk, moose, grizzly: 
and 225-gr. at about 2,400. 

For my part I like the various 150-gr. loads 
for deer hunting, and the 220 ind 225-gr. stuff 
for the big fellows. Many hinters swear by the 
180-gr. for elk, but I thir it is too light.— 
J. OC. 


180-gr. at about 2,700. 
180-gr. at 2,700; 220 


Wrong Shot Size 


Question: I have been using a 20 gauge v'tn 
No. 5 shot on quail, and it kills less well than 
a .410. How come? I never saw so many crip- 
ples nor had so many clean misses.—V. R., 
Wash. 


Answer: No. 5 shot is too large to use on 
small birds like quail in any gauge, and particu- 
lariy in a 20. The pattern will be so open that 
a bird can fly right through it, or, at best, be hit 
by only a shot or two. Change to No. 71% or 8 
shot and you'll find the 20 gauge O. K.—J. O’C. 


Needs Higher Comb 


Question: Last fall I got a secondhand pump 
shotgun which feels all right but which I can’t 
shoot for sour apples. When I throw it up and 
shoot as I would on game the pattern centers 
about 18 in. low at 40 yd. I think I missed 
every straightaway pheasant I shot at. What 
to do?—M. L. H., Mont 


Answer: The comb of that gun is far too low 
and when you shoot you see nothing but the 
breech. For bird shooting you ought to see the 
whole length of the barrel, and it isn’t a bad 
idea to have the gun throw the center of the 
pattern a little high—about 6 in. high at 40 yd. 


Rails 


(Continued from page 


Above, its color was an olive brown, be- 
neath, gray barred with white. The long 
legs were a light, yellowish green. I had 
never killed a bird anything like it. 

“So this is a sora!” I mused aloud. “A 
lot smaller than they look when they’re 
flying!” 


“Better load up,” advised Junior. 
“Sun’s getting low. Not much more 
shooting this afternoon. I’m going to 
stir ’em up.” 


He began to beat the rushes with his 
long pole. A chorus of kuk-kuks an- 
swered, then a rail jumped within three 
feet of the pole. It was an awkward 
shot, for I had to twist clear around to 
the left. The first barrel was too low, 
and I saw the shot splash in the water 
beneath the fleeing bird. The second 
barrel caught the bird just as it was 
dipping to the shelter of the reeds. Again 
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“straightaway” birds are usually rising 
a bit. The factory can straighten that stock 
within limits, or you can send it to a good 
custom stocker. If you don’t care about the 
looks of your stock, you can dowel a piece of 
walnut onto it and dress it down until the 
pattern goes where you want it; in effect, the 
comb is your rear sight. Another notion would 
be a Rowley pad, which would raise the comb 
14 to 34 in —J. O'C. 


—since 


Full-Automatic Pistol 


Question: Would it be possible to make a 
true automatic out of a .45 Colt government 
pistol?—E. S. N., Hawaii. 


Answer: Just such an experiment was made 
in the first World War. The .45 Colt pistol was 
made to fire as a full automatic, but the bullets 
went out so fast that one could not distinguish 
individual report. Only the first shot would hit, 
because of the climb from the recoil. Fired 
horizontally, the pistol would end up firing 
Straight into the air.—J. O'C. 


Likes Big Slugs 


Question: My beautiful 9 mm. Mauser sport 
ing rifle must have cost at least $150 when 
new, but now I find that I cannot buy ammu- 
nition for it. What should I do? I could get 
it rebarreled in another caliber, but I’m sort of 
intrigued with the idea of playing around with 
a big slug like that of the 9 mm.—/J. G. P., Pa 


Answer: The best thing I can think of to do 
with that 9 mm. is to have it rechambered to 
the standardized wildcat .35 Whelen cartridge, 
which is the .30/06 case expanded to take .35 
caliber bullets. Worlds of .35 bullets are still 
floating around and so are .30/06 cases. You 
could then keep shooting that baby for a long 
time, and you'd have a very efficient rifle cap 
able of driving a 250-gr. bullet at 2,700 ft. a 
second, a 220-gr. at more than 2,800, and a 275 
at 2,450. The 9 mm. barrel is the same as the 
.35 barrel, and the rechambering operation is 
not costly.—J. O’C. 


No Steel 


Question: One of my friends claims that many 
of the “white” bullets available in this country 
are jacketed with steel. I say they’re not. Who 
is right?—H. H., Va. 


Jackets 


Answer: Your friend is talking through his 
hat. No American bullets are steel-jacketed. 
In Europe some manufacturers have experi- 
mented with bullet jackets of mild steel, but 
not here so far as I know. I do know that no 
commercial bullets have been made with steel 
jackets. 

The jackets which people call “steel” are 
made of cupro-nickel. The 1906 ammunition 
was made with cupro-nickel and also the old 
Krag bullets. Most modern bullets are made 
of what is known as gilding metal, which is a 
mixture of copper and zinc. Some jackets are 
made of pure copper. Neither the gilding metal 
nor pure copper foul to the extent that the old 
jackets did. —J. O’C 


in the Reeds 
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and again we 
I failed to see 


the boat leaped forward, 
kept our eyes on the spot. 


the bird despite the most searching 
scrutiny. 
“There ‘tis, down in the water, right 


under your hand,” said Junior. 

Still I couldn’t see it. Junior shoved 
the boat along, then fished the bird from 
the water. It was wounded, and had 
been clinging to a reed stem with its 
bill. Had we not kept our eyes upon the 
exact spot, that bird never would have 
been found. 

“What time is it?” asked Junior, 
squinting at the sun, which now seemed 
to be resting just above the horizon. 

“It’s 6:31,” was my reply. 

“Only twenty minutes to go. Sunset at 
6:51 tonight,” he answered. “Got to get 


. : —_ - : ava >} $1 Also a 
some more birds or Frank will have the | 2200) wt"ecpneese 
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L. L. Bean’s Book on 
How to Hunt, Fish and 
Camp 


is the answer to hun- 
dreds of letters asking 
for information on 


HUNTING 
these bject 
FISHING _ er 


and has been the authors 
only hoboy from the 
CAMPING time he was sixteen 
years of age. Maine s 
is favorite stamping 
round, However, ne 
as shot Moose and 
Caribou in Canada 
caught Atlantic Salmon 
in Canada and Sailfish 
off the coast of Florida. 
The information in 
this book has been ac- 
quired through “‘hard knocks” and actual experience, 
r was unable financially for nany years 
c camps or hire a guide. 
100 pages, 39 chapters s printed on 
cloth bound, with 108 .llustrations. 
anywhere in United States or 











i p aper. 
Price $1 Postpaid 

Canada 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 259 Main St., Freeport. Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing & Camping Specialties. 


FOR QUICK TRIGGERS 
use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 


This high viscosity—extra special—non- 
gumming lubricant—gives safe, sure, long- 
lasting lubrication under all conditions. At 
your dealers or send 15c for trial spout can. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GUN SIGHT COMPANY 


171 SECOND STREET - SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 











LYMAN PEEP SIGHTS ¢ 


Choice 


of 


Thousands 






FAMOUS FOR BETTER «> 
AIM—SURE RESULTS [iyo 





No. 1 Peep, Tang Mount, 
Kem. Repeaters 
No. 1A Peep 2 apertures. 
Stevens 22-410. No. 2A Peep with sight- 
$s, Savage Utility. ing dise, removable, 
Send 10c¢ for NEW Catalog. Folder free. 


LYMAN SIGHTS, 85-M West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





SHOOTING FACTS 


New, Revised, Complete 





The biggest 25c book value for sportsmen 
ever published! Up-to-the-minute information 
on rifles, shotguns, handguns, ammunition, 
sights and shooting 

94 pages packed with valuable data that 
every sportsman can use. Illustrated from be- 
ginning to end—with many useful ballistic 


tables and trajectory charts. 


11 complete chapters with attractive 2 color 
cover, pocket size. A book every sportsman 
should have 


Send 25c today for your copy. Address 
Department 62. 
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LEARN TO SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN 


BE PREPARED! 
MADE IN 
U.S.A. 








ACCURATE SHOOTING 


WITH CHAMBERED AIR 2 
You can use new mode! BENJAMIN AIR 

RIFLES’ WwiTH LEV HAND PUMP any- 
where, tor practice yon io or suse ge acount 

the house or camping, fishing, hu etc., at lowest ° 
Shooting force is adjustable with. ‘amazing maximum 
power and accuracy—no recoil or forward lunge to dis 
turb your alr Bolt action-Hammer Fire-Hair Trigger- 
Safety Lock-Hand Pump. Single Shot BB with 1 Ib. shot 
$9.00 Single Shot Cal. .177 or .22 rifled—with 500 pellets 
complete line of Improved BENJAMIN 

D AIR TARGET PISTOLS. No 

License Required. Write for details and FREE TARGETS. 
Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 822 Marion St., St. Louls,Mo., U.S.A. 
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WATERPROOF 
DESIGN 
OF THE FAMOUS 
“IKE WALTON” _ 


¥, * 
_ CONSTRUCTION 
There are three things that can't 
be too good -—- your gun, your 
fishing tackle and your BOOTS! 
The comfort and protection you 
give your feet can make or break 
most any hunting or fishing trip. 
That is why, among veterans, 
you'll always find Russell Moc- 
casins. Write for Catalog today. 






W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wis, 
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CLEAN ‘GUNS 
for DEFENSE 


with HOPPE’S NO. 9 


Get your gun & shape. Clean out the primer, 
powder, lead, metal fouling and 
rust. Be ready for emergencies. 
Use Hoppe’s No. 9. Your dealer 
sells it or send 10c for sample and 
get our “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
FREE. Do it now. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















TRIED and PROVED FOR YOU 


with a wonderful record of top performances to 
back it up. Use a Cutts Comp for high Skeet 
scores—for clean kills on all game birds. Pat- 
tern tubes interchange, same barrel. Request 
free illustrated folder. 

LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 

To score better, to shoot game better, 
nothing compares with a comp 





Be Prepared. Shoot New Benjamin Target Pistol 
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Hand Pump— Longer Shot Bar- 
ret—Larger Grip— More Power— Accurate 
— Practical —Economical— Sate —Clean— 
Quiet. No smoke or fumes olt Action— 
Hammer Fire—Hair Trigger —Satety Lock. Single ee 
Shot BB with 1 Ib. she at $9.( e Shot Cal a 7 or 
22 rifled ith Mi) pe 3 310 H ister $ 

complete line of Benj amin a nuine Compressed Air 
Rifles for BB and Cal pe No license required 
Write today for compiete ‘specifics seless aoa free targets. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO 







TAN SKINS—MAKE UP FURS 

7 Taxidermist. We teach you at Home. Mount 
nimais, Pets, Heads, Fish. Save ¥ 

nting Sigenies. Decorate home ene den, a 

joney. int and tan for othe Pun and 

te! Don’ t delay. WRITE TODAY. NO W--for 


FREE BOOK Fiuinters. ay p oar cope 
"Wi SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dect. 314A, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Junior—poling the author's boat—takes on a grim expression when Parsons misses a shot 


laugh on us. I heard him firing below.” 

Now, instead of trying to cover a wide 
area, Junior systematically beat up the 
reeds near us. 

“There's one!" he exclaimed. “See him 
wading? Look, near that bush, in that 
little patch of water!” 

Sure enough, there was a rail, walking 
pertly along, for all the world like a little 
banty hen. Even as we looked, the rail 
slid slickly between two reed stems and 
was out of sight. The skiff leaped for- 
ward, and entered the reeds at the very 
spot where we last had seen the bird. 
However, that rail jumped at least fifty 
feet ahead of us, and fluttered over an 
open channel to our left, on the other 
side of which was a luxuriant growth of 
wild oats. I twisted around in my seat 


|}and had to fire backward at an angle. 


The bird kept on, and I cracked down 
on it with the second barrel. The bird 
pitched to the water on the far side of 
the channel, only a couple of feet from 
the safety of the wild oats. 

“Three,” said Junior, as he picked up 
the bird. “Time enough for only about 
one more.” 

The sun was tipping the western 
horizon, and its light was the pale yellow 
of departing day. Out on the river we 
could see Frank and Chester making 
their way toward the little channel that 
led to our landing. Even as we looked, 
Frank’s gun spoke, and we saw the skiff 
forcing its way into the reeds to make a 
retrieve. Junior was looking at his 


| father’s skiff, so the last bird of that day 


was seen only by me. It got up a long 
way ahead, and went off at right angles 
to us. My gun picked up the bird, fol- 
lowed it, and passed it a little, and then 
I pulled. The sora came down while the 
sun was yet showing. We got it after 
a little hunt, then waited for Frank and 
Chester. 

“How many?” I called. 

“Twelve,” shouted Frank. “How did 


| you make out?” 


“Only four.” 

The skiffs came together. On the bow 
of Frank's boat was a little heap of rails. 

“Too bad the birds didn’t start to move 


a little earlier,” said Chester. “There are 
lots of ‘em, but they’re not jumping well.” 

“What time is sunrise tomorrow?” 
asked Frank. 

I pulled out my tables. “Sunrise at 
6:52, high tide at about 5:10 for this 
locality,” I told him. 

“We can’t catch the high tide, but if 
this wind holds we ought to get some 
birds from sunrise on for several hours,” 
said Chester. 

Sunrise the next morning found us 
slipping and sliding over the marsh 
again. Our boats were not far apart 
when I saw a sora jump about forty 
yards ahead of Frank’s boat, and fly 
straightaway. 

“Mark!” yelled Chester. 

It was a long shot for Frank’s little 
.410, but it reached out and got that bird 
as clean as a whistle, a good fifty yards 
away. Chester found the bird almost at 
once. 

My first shot came not ten minutes 
later. It was an easy one, at right angles, 
and not more than twenty-five yards 
away. I missed cleanly with both barrels. 
Luckily my back was to Junior and I 
couldn’t see his expression. No sooner 
had I loaded than again he said, “There’s 
one!” This bird was farther away, anda 
tougher shot because it was quartering, 
but I got it with the first barrel and felt 
better. The birds stopped jumping with- 
in two hours from the time we set out 
By that time I'd fired eleven shells for a 
total of six birds—ten for the trip. 

When we met at the landing, I wasn't 
surprised to find that Frank had his 
limit of fifteen birds. He had fired only 
sixteen shells. But then, he’s a champion 
shot and I'm a shooting dub, with the re- 
deeming trait that I have an ardent love 
for getting out into the open — gun or 
rod, and the capacity for having a grand 
time whatever my bag. 

Altogether, rail hunting is the softest, 
easiest, and most luxurious hunting I’ve 
ever enjoyed. That’s why I’m just a little 
afraid of it. A couple of sessions like 
that and I'd be too softened up to face a 
day in the duck blind or a ten-mile 
tramp in the uplands. 
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Pronghorn Merry-Go-Round 


(Continued from page 19) 


an’s hunches come from. Don’t ask me 
either what led her to add: “I’ve gota 
hunch, too, that you'll have plenty of 
trouble first.” 

She was just as sure of it all at break- 
fast—so sure that she went along to see 
the fun. We tramped the mile across 
Crooked Creek Basin, and were startled 
suddenly by the spat of Ray’s .270 from 


back near camp. It seems Ray had 
decided enough was enough. Four hun- 
dred yards from where he'd taken his 


last swallow of coffee, he’d spotted an 
antelope, small but adequate, and blasted 
it down fast. 


HAT left me just about the only hunt- 

er in that country with a flat ego and 
no meat. “Come on,” I told Lucille. 
Finally we puffed and panted over the 
crest near Gallagher Canyon and onto 
a high, grassy knoll. Smack out of the 
skyline walked an antelope—and what 
an antelope! The long-awaited answer 
to my prayers, with a magnificent head 
and horns like two long, black shafts 
of ebony. 

“Hold it!” I hissed, easing my gun up 


cautiously. The cross hairs danced on 
his neck. I gripped hard. Already I 
could taste those steaks—see those 
magnificent prongs on our wall. I 
squeezed, fired. 


But the buck didn’t go down. With a 
snort he evaporated, while I groaned in 
despair. Then I caught a movement to 
the left. There he was, looking over the 
crest at me again. Once more I held on 
that neck, low down, and fired—and my 


second helping of steak evaporated, 
while the trophy crashed again from 
the wall 


Then, so help me, that buck ran an- 
other half circle around the back of 
the hill and poked his head out again. 
“This time ... this time,” I told myself. 


And again I missed. 

Five times in all I shot at that 
magnificent head, and each time the 
pronghorn acted the same way. He'd 
run a short way around the rim of 
that knoll, then stick his head up at 


me as if to say: “Dare you to try again!” 
Not a shot over 200 yards, and I couldn’t 
hit him to save me. It must have been 
I wanted him too badly. But after the 
fifth shot, the buck snorted and bounded 
away across the canyon to join a grazing 
band of six others. 

I sat down, weak all over, and Lucille 
came up to pat my shoulder. “Well,” 
she said, “you’ve had your tough luck. 
Now you'll get him.” 

Funny how she stuck to that hunch! 
We watched the buck and his com- 
panions top a rise in the distance, still 
feeding, and knew they wouldn’t wander 
far, but the way I was shooting I didn’t 
how I could ever get that animal, 
even chained to the ground. 

We circled a mile, angled up through 
a slash canyon, and met Burn on a crest 


see 


near the herd. “Sneak around this bluff, 
then over to him,” Burn suggested. “I'll 
come behind and take that other big 
fellow. 


So we sneaked, while I calculated the 
wind and lectured myself about buck 
fever. A hundred and fifty yards later, 
I crawled over the grassy crest. There 
they were, on the alert and watching 
me. They broke into a walk, then a trot, 
then a run, and I cut loose, while Burn 
opened fire alongside me. Four times 
my little 7 mm. barked. I was leading 
my buck a full length, and at each shot 
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I expected him to drop, but he carried 


on over the next crest with long, un- 
faltering bounds. 
Burn let out a whoop and galloped, 


gun waving wildly, to where his small 
buck lay, cleanly killed through the 
shoulder. “Boy, you really have to lead 


‘em!” he shouted back to me. But he 
forgot to mention until later that he'd 
led the second big buck—and killed a 


little one running behind it. 

I was dazed. I just couldn't believe it 
“Didn’t you hear even one hit?” I asked. 

“There was lots of room in front of 
him,” Burn said, in mock consolation. 
“Or behind!” 

“Plenty of room above him too.” 
was Ray, who had witnessed the 
from below, and had climbed the 
behind us to see the score. 

“But didn’t you guys hear it whunk?” 

“Dirt whunks,” Burn drawled 

But Lucille stuck to her hunch. “I’m 
sure you hit him,” she said. “How many 


That 
stalk 


hill 


of that herd went off through the draw 
beyond, Ray?” 

“Five.” 

“And there were seven before the 
shooting started?” she asked me. 

Light dawned. Seven coming, one 
killed by Burn, and only five in the 
herd later. My buck must have left the 


band when they disappeared over that 


first crest. Looked as if I’d nicked him, 
at least. 

Lucille was urging me on. “Follow 
him, and you'll get him. I know!” 

Burn grinned. “Aw, we'll find you 


another.” 

“A closer one,” Ray said. 

I couldn't even answer back, after the 
demonstration I'd put on. I left them 
to go back to camp, and trudged on my 


way. All morning and through the mid 
dle of the day I combed the valley 
bottom. No tracks. No blood. No buck. 
Wearily I started back toward camp 
Suddenly, far out in the haze of the 


flat, I detected something moving, slow- 
ly and stubbornly. The glass showed my 
buck, hunched up, wounded far back, 
but still able to walk. “Better let him 
stiffen up,” I thought. “We can break 
camp and then come back to look for 
him.” I marked him down carefully and 
went on my way. 


OS ponte to camp I met a couple of 
game officials—the ones I’d done 
all the boasting to on opening day—and 
found that they’d witnessed my inglori- 
ous shooting through binoculars. They 
listened patiently to my alibis; then 
Hawley asked: “Ever sight that rifle in?” 


Before I could answer, Tub was add- 
ing: “There’s some pretty tame stuff 
over at Jefferson Lake, fella. We could 


take you over there!” 

I hurried on to camp. 
and headed back to where 
my buck; then Lucille, 
spread out to look for him. He wasn't 
anywhere near where I'd left him, and 
I began to doubt my eyes, and even my 
sanity. 

Then, with darkness but a short time 
away, we located him. Far out on the 
flat he stood, motionless, watching. The 
nearest cover to him was 400 yards 
away. It was up to me to crawl up 
there without being spotted, and erase 
all my bum shooting with a quarter- 
mile hit. 

Yes, my second shot caught him. 
stopped short, buckled, collapsed. 
I could face the home folks! 


We packed up 
I'd spotted 
tay, and I 
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@ These days it’s not a bad idea to know 
how to shoot! Weaver Scopes and Chokes 


will help—and they’re still available at your 
dealer’s, even though the Weaver plant is 
largely in war work. The same fine precision 
workmanship that has made Weaver pro- 
ducts famous among hunters is now going 


toward helping to win the war. 


WEAVER SCOPES 








illustrated: Model 330 
with'B’ mount, $36.30, 
Federal Tax included. 


There’s a sturdy, accu- 
rate Weaver Scope that 
will just fit your rifle, and will do 
exactly the job you require, from 
target shooting to big game hunt- 
ing. Ask your dealer about the 
Weaver. 


theoWEAVER CHOKE 


Complete with any two choke tubes G 


Qe 







Bring your present shot- 
gun up to date with the 
addition of a Weaver-Choke; get 
killing patterns at any range, with 
reduced recoil. Does not change 
balance or handling of your gun. 
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Fewer Frills—Lower Cost 


BEL BROWN, who used to lobster 
out of Casco Bay ‘‘down”’ in 
Maine, always said his wife wasn’t 
much for looks but that she was 

mighty useful about the house. Abel 
chose his boats the same way. Their 
gray-painted hulls and galvanized fit- 
tings may have looked shabby alongside 
the summer folks’ mahogany runabouts 
with their shining brass, but they were 
honestly built and well powered and 
never failed to bring Abel home—some- 
thing that couldn’t always be said for 
the pleasure fleet. 

It’s the same way with the utility 
boats now being offered in a number of 
types and sizes by so many builders. 
They're plainly but well built out of prop- 
erly seasoned but not necessarily ex- 
pensive woods, fittings are usually iron, 
ralvanized, and paint is used instead of 
varnish. They will appeal to the man 
who, like Abel, chooses his boats—al- 
though perhaps not his wife—with use- 
fulness rather than looks in mind. 

That such a boat costs much less to 
buy and is cheaper to maintain than a 
standard model of similar type means to 
many of us the difference between hav- 
ing a boat and not being able to afford 
one. White-cedar planking or water- 
proof plywood costs much less than ma- 
hogany, both in the first 
cost of the wood and in 
labor involved in fitting it 
on the boat. Nails can be 
driven twice as fast as 
screws, yet still hold suf- 
ficiently well in many types 





of construction, and iron —r 
fittings, galvanized, cost 

about half as much as 
bronze or chromium-plated 

ware. Paint covers minor \ 


defects in wood and work- 
manship which, while they 
will not affect the strength 
or life of the utility boat, 
would not suit a de luxe 
model because they would 
show up through varnish. 
Add such savings together 
and they cut building costs 
considerably, and of course, 
mean a lower original price to a buyer. 

From here on you save money in up- 
keep both in seasonal refinishing of the 
boat and in repairs, in the event they 
have to be made. Varnish not only must 
be kept up, or the wood wil] become 
stained beneath, but must be removed 
down to bare wood every few years, then 
a heavy covering carefully built up again 
if a bright-finished boat is to retain its 
showroom look. Paint merely requires 
washing and sanding, then a couple of 
thin coats, to have the boat ready for 
another fun. This not only 
means a saving in the cost of materials 
used and labor involved, but allows you 


season's 
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to do the work much more quickly and 
in uncertain spring weather when rain 
might ruin a varnish job, so that you will 
have that many added hours to actually 
enjoy your boat. And in the rare event 
that you damage or stave in a plank 

and thick planking is much less easily 
damaged than thin—any small boat yard 
can make the craft as good as ever, 
whereas it takes a mighty good work- 
man to replace a plank or two on a 
varnished hull without ruining its ap- 
pearance. And such work costs plenty! 
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These plain, lower-priced boats come 
in almost all types. Even canoes can be 
had which might be termed utility mod- 
els. Built in shorter-than-regular lengths, 
usually between 12 and 15 ft., and some- 
times called trappers’ or hunting canoes, 
they have broad lines to give good carry- 
ing capacity, are usually ribbed and 
planked with native cedar and covered 
with a heavy-grade canvas serviceably 
finished but not given a high gloss, and 
are painted, not varnished, inside. Cost 
is much less than that of regular grades, 
with which they should not be confused. 
The latter are more carefully made and 
fastened, of better stock, and are, of 


course, much superior in finish and ap- 
pearance. Still the utility grade will 
withstand hard usage and is satisfactory 
as to model and handling, making a good 


choice where service is of more impor- 
tance than looks. 
In kayaks, both folding and rigid, 


grades which may be regarded as utility 
are offered usually in the same designs 
as regular grades, the difference being 
chiefly in finish and perhaps in the grade 
of fittings or the number of accessories 
included in the price. One should be 
sure that the difference 
is in these things, not in 
the weight of the cover- 
ing or the framework, 
since skimping on con- 
struction doesn't pay ina 
kayak. 

There are few utility 
models offered in the pop- 


ular outboard-runabout 
type, but boats for out- 
board-motor use can be 
had in modifications of 
the sea skiff and dory 
types. These haven't the 
dash and finish of the 
runabouts but they are 


invariably seaworthy 
hulls, often easily driven 





All offer maximum usefulness at minimum cost: a runabout 
(top) with cuddy cabin, a plywood skiff (left) carrying an 
air-cooled inboard, and a rugged clinker-built 19-footer 


types. They cost less than the highly 
finished boats chiefly because their con- 
struction is less difficult and lower-cost 
woods are used. Some manufacturers of 
better-grade outboard runabouts offer 
cheaper models catalogued as Grades B 
or C, or similarly differentiated from 
regular or de luxe models. In many cases 
these should not be classed as “utility 
models,” but as they 
may have merely some planking defect 
or other minor fault that prevents thei! 
being offered as first class. However, a 
Grade B boat may be a true “utility” 

exactly like the firm's best model except 
for finish and fittings, or perhaps be- 


“seconds,” since 
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cause less equipment or fewer special 
features are included to make for a 
lower price. It is well to consider then 
how much you want such features. 

In the new small inboard-powered 
boats with lightweight air-cooled motors, 
it is possible to design the hull in such 
ways as to allow cheaper construction. 
Then, instead of attempting to make the 
boat a fancy one by using mahogany 
trim, bronze fittings, or varnished finish, 
the builder wisely decides to keep her 
plain in order to pass such savings along 
to the customer. A flat-bottom boat with 
hull lines similar to an ordinary skiff 
can, for example, be built for far less 
than a type with V or semi-V bottom, yet 
still be a useful proposition for sheltered- 
water use and where speed is no object. 
A round-bottom model will in turn be 
costlier to build than the V. Consider 
this when comparing prices on utility- 
type boats in this class. If a flat-bottom 
boat is offered at say $150, and another, 
a semi-V, at around the same price, and 
similar power is installed in each, make 
sure the low price on the latter wasn’t 
made possible by skimping on the qual- 
ity of materials or of workmanship. 

The majority of boats offered in this 
small inboard-engine-powered type are 
utility models, and hence popular with 
men who want a boat for service, not 
show or speed. Waterproof-plywood con- 
struction, and joints made up with the 
new resin adhesive, are features being 
widely used to keep building costs down, 
yet give a boat that will stand up well 
and require the minimum of upkeep. 
The little air-cooled motors are com- 
paratively cheap and easily installed. 

Utility runabouts powered with marine 
engines of the regular watercooled type, 
while in a much higher price bracket 
than the boats just mentioned, are still 
lower in cost than highly finished run- 
abouts. They are an excellent proposi- 
tion for getting quickly to distant fish- 
ing grounds, especially where rough 
water may be encountered going or com- 
ing, and are roomy and fast for carry- 
ing supplies to outlying camps located 
some distance from the railroad. 

Utility runabouts of this type are often 
sold as “fisherman” or “sport fishing” 
models, the difference between these and 
plain utility types being largely in equip- 
ment and facilities included for fishing 
in unsheltered water. A fish well may be 
fitted, and fishing chairs, rod rests, and 
so on installed. Boats sold for this pur- 
pose usually have a powerful engine, per- 
haps a pair, or a large engine for regular 
use and a smaller one that will handle 
the boat better at slow trolling speeds. 

As concerns boats of all types being 
offered today, there is a pleasing trend 
towards plainness. Many modern 
streamline cruisers—even those built 
without regard for cost—have little var- 
nish work or trim but are attractively 
paint finished, a direct contrast to not 
so many years back, when the amount of 
bright work on a boat set its price. To- 
day your dollar is more likely to buy 
hidden qualities in material and work- 
manship rather than a lot of skin-deep 
beauty.—J. A. Emmett. 


. . . 
Accessories Unlimited 
HE average owner, especially the 
man with his first boat, is usually 
unaware of the full variety of fittings 
and equipment which can be bought 
the majority of them at low cost—to 
make his boat safer, more comfortable, 

or easier to operate. 

For the man who likes to row, for- 
ward-facing oarlocks are _ available 
again. Years back these could be had, 
but they were sometimes noisy and of- 
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ten gave trouble; then they could not 
be obtained for several years. Now they 
are on the market again, in improved 
mode!s which are quiet and safe to use, 


and usually designed to your own 
oars. 

A number of outboard-motor attach- 
ments are on the market which make 
operation cimpler or your motor more 
useful. Locks may be obtained which 
not only prevent theft of the moto 


when left on the boat, but are designed 
tu. keep the thumbscrews from loosen 
ing through vibration while running 
Trolling plates to reduce the speed of 
the boat through the water, yet permit 
the engine to turn up the proper num 
ber of revolutions for smooth running 
are both low in price and easily fitted 
Canoe-type brackets permit mounting 
the smaller motors on boats with point- 
ed sterns, and other cliplike arrange 
ments for fastening to the side of the 


hull allow using an outboard on a sail- 
boat, for example, where a decked 


stern prohibits the usual clamping-on 
method or the freeboard is too high to 
give the wheel sufficient bury. 


PECIAL spillproof fuel cans with flex- 

ible spouts permit filling the tank 
without splashing even while the engine 
is running. Canvas covers can be had 
to protect your motor when left on the 
boat between trips, while others are 
made as carrying cases with handles. 
And there are remote controls which 
allow the driver to sit forward in the 
boat, so that the hull rides level rather 
than too high at the bow. 

Manufacturers have improved the 
safety devices and other equipment the 


law requires, and have made small 
boat lights in particular both handie1 
to stow and easier to use. There are 


self-contained flashlight-type combina 
tion bow lights, as well as stern lights, 


which merely clamp on while in us¢é 
or “Junior” type lights for permanent 
installation. Life preservers are avail 


able in improved vest and cushion types 
which pass government inspection, yet 
still are easy to stow or made to serve 
a double purpose aboard. Of special in 


terest to the man who cannot swim, 
and for children to wear aboard, are 
the different inflatable safety belts 
which can be worn about the waist, 
completely concealed beneath one's 


clothing yet instantly available in an 


emergency when a plug is pulled o1 
some other device released to inflate 
them. 

For duck boats and hunting craft, 


pole receptacles can now be had which 


fasten outside the gunwales, so that 
push poles can thrust through them 
and down into the lake or stream bot- 
tom, thus anchoring the boat quickly 
and noiselessly. They serve the same 
purpose as pipes running completely 
through the hull, but are easier to in- 


stall and troubleproof. A _ collapsible- 
type push pole, with a head which will 
not bury itself so deeply in the mud and 
also folds to loosen when pulled on, will 
also be of interest to owners of such 
boats. 

The kayak or folding-boat owner has 
a wealth of accessories to choose from 
improved sail rigs to make these boats 
better sailers, featherweight double pad- 
dles which are usually sectional and 
have drip cups, back rests which really 
fold compactly, featherweight car-top 
carriers for solid-type kayaks, more 
efficient spray covers or hoods, paddle 
rests to be fastened on deck, safety 
bags which can be put under the decks 
fore and aft and inflated to act as buoy 
ancy chambers, and special dopes, pre- 


(Continued on next page 








BRINGS YOU 


Here’s a formula for spark plug satis- 

faction which thousands of outboard 

owners, in every state in the Union, 

have helped to develop through 

actual experience: 

1. Have your plugs cleaned, and the gaps 
adjusted, two or three times each season. 


2. Be sure the plugs are the right Heat 
Range. 


3 


Specify AC Spark Plugs when you buy. 


Cleaning and regapping are necessary 
because dirty plugs cause hard start- 
ing, and outboard service dirties 
plugs quite quickly. Cleaning and 
regapping are available at your neigh- 
borhood Registered AC Spark Plug 
Cleaning Station for only 5c a plug. 


Heat Range is important because, if 
it is wrong, your plugs will show 
chronic fouling, or cause preignition. 
Your AC Dealer can supply plugs of 
the correct Heat Range. 


The AC trade-mark, too, is impor- 
tant. It assures you of compression 
tightness and of electron-emitting 
electrodes which fire easier and thus 
last longer. 


Follow this “satisfaction formula” and 
you'll have better luck on every trip. 





SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


AC 
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Fishing 





@ An Old Town Boat is an all-round 
boat. It’s no sissy! You can race to 
the best fishing spots. You can use it 
hard and long — with the heaviest out- 
board motor. You can’t shake a leak 
in that stout planking. 

Models for sportsmen have tough 
canvas sheathing that never cracks and 
needs caulking. Months out of water 
can’t faze an Old Town Boat. Find out 
about the Old Town “navy.” 


FREE CATALOG illustrates boats for sport, 
boats for the family, and all kinds of canoes, 
outbeard boats, sailboats, rowboats, dinghies. 
Write today. Address Old Town Canoe Co., 
876 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 











Assemble this KI-YAK snc 
_— VACATI ON 
PROFIT 






Weighs 

only 20 Ibs. 

it On Bike or By Hand 
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MEAD GLIDERS, 15S. Market, 
Dept. 0-62, CHICAGO 
EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
SOaTs 











safe for family ,all sizes; non sinkable . 
ed by U.S. and foreign governments 
Prize at ¢ ‘hie ago and St. Louls World's Fair. Send for Catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
This entirely new type troller giv 
while motor runs faster and surer Cast the 
spots and let your motor run. Nothing complic 
no changes to be made — fits in your pocket 
fishing motors. If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will send post paid for $1.00 (no stamps) 


PETERSON SALES CO. 
376 N. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn 



















CAR (0) Boat pr Yi you) 
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12 ft. Long - 45 ins. Wide - 16 ins. Deep 


A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat for every- 
one. As personal as your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
Genuine Boat light enough for a man and woman to put 
onacar. Be free from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, 
anywhere, anytime, in a big, safe and comfortable boat. 
Free catalog also shows 44 models of inboards, outboards, 
rowboats, canoes, dinghies and sailboats. 


PENN YAN BOATS 12th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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servatives, and finishes for keeping your 





hull covering in shape. And these are 
| but a few of the items available. Kayak 
cruising is great sport, especially if 
you get one of the featherweight camp- 
ing kits offered by several makers; 
compactly nested cooking gear, air mat- 
tresses, and sleeping bags together all 
weigh so little as not to affect handling 
or be a burden on carries. 

Owners of larger runabouts 
cruisers will find their pocketbooks 
only limitations in selecting gear and 
gadgets for their boats. Not only are 
various items being constantly brought 
forth to make navigation easier or the 
boat more comfortable, but manu- 
facturers are showing increasing famili- 
arity with boating needs in the improve- 
ments they have made in older items 
of equipment. 

It is not advisable to clutter up your 
boat with too much gear. But a few 


and 
the 


| well-chosen pieces will always give you 


| greater 


| not necessary 


pleasure from it.—J.A.E. 


Where to Get Charts 

HETHER your boat is a canoe or a 
cruiser, you'll find it interesting if 
as well to have charts of 


|the waters you use or topographical 
maps of the surrounding country. If 
the waterway is navigable by larger 


| navigation laws for the 


|—J. M. 


boats, it will have been charted by the 
Federal government, and clear, detailed 
charts can be obtained from one of the 
government agencies listed below. The 
same sources often publish coast pilots 
and bulletins, usually costing about 75 
cents, which describe channels, harbors, 
and other features in detail and give 
yaters covered. 

Some large sporting-goods and marine- 
supply stores carry government charts 
at cost (from 25 to 75 cents each) as a 
service to customers. If you are not 
near one of these, write for a catalogue 
or list from the proper agency listed 
below, and order what you want by 
mail: 

All coastal waters 
yaterways—U.S. Coast 


Answers to 


Outboard in Salt Water 


Question: I have recently bought an outboard 
motor and intend to use it a great deal for salt- 
water fishing. Is there a preparation, such as a 
grease, which I could use on the outer surface 
to counteract the corrosive effect of salt water? 
a, Ge. 


and connecting 
and Geodetic 


Answer: Any good make of outboard is de- 
signed for use in salt water as well as fresh. 
Literally thousands of them are used in coastal 
waters, and are standing up well so far as any 
corrosive effect of salt water is concerned. I 
doubt that any grease or preparation would keep 
the alloys used in the motor in better condition, 
or that any is needed—some oils actually seem 
to hasten rusting of iron, for one example. The 
best idea, where it is possible and where some 
| time will elapse between running periods, is to 
run fresh water through the cooling system of 
the motor. This is no great job if there is a 
rain barrel or other container handy in which 
| the motor may be clamped and run for a few 

minutes, and should always be done at the end 
| of a season in salt water in any case. You may 

also wash off outside parts after use, if you like, 

being careful of course not to let water get in 
| around the ignition or carburetor. 


Boating 
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Survey, Dept. of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Write this office also if in 
doubt as to which agency your waters 
come under.) 

Mississippi River, from headwaters to 
Head of Passes, just above the mouth; 
also Red, Yazoo, and Ouachita Rivers 
Mississippi River Commission, Box 665, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Mississippi River below 
La.—U.S. Engineer Office, 
La. 


3aton Rouge, 
New Orleans, 


Mississippi River — Mississippi River 
Commission, St. Louis, Mo. 

Missouri River—Missouri River Com- 
mission, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ohio and Wabash Rivers—U.S. Engi- 
neer Offices, at Custom Houses, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers 


U.S. Engineer Office, Nashville, Tenn. 
Upper White and upper Arkansas Riv- 


ers—U.S. Engineer Office, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Lower White and lower Arkansas Riv- 
ers U.S. Engineer Office, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Great Lakes, Lake Champlain, and the 
St. Lawrence River bordering New York 


state—U.S. Lake Survey Office, New 
Post Office Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

For charts of lesser waters, try writ- 
ing your state government to find out 
whether surveys have been made and 
charts published. Even if no strictly 
boating chart has been made, a topo- 


graphical map of the area can be made 
to do, since it will show at least the 
general conformation and course of 
streams and lakes and the nature of the 
country roundabout. Again, boat clubs, 
tourist-information bureaus, and other 
sources often get up useful charts or 
diagrams. Or you can make your own. 
If other boat owners use the same water- 
ways you do, you'll find it interesting to 
club together to compare observations 
and recordings made on maps. Eventu- 
ally you may be able to work out to- 
gether a rough chart showing depths, 
courses of main channels, bars, obstruc- 
tions, and landmarks for the entire area 
you use.—J.A. E. 


outing Fans 


I feel you may be worrying about 
Used as is, with an occasional flushing, the 
motor should withstand corrosion from salt 
water for as long as it will run.—/J. A. E. 


this unduly 


Canoe Sizes 


Question: I am interested in buying a canoe 
for fishing on a small Connecticut lake and on 
rivers near by, and may possibly try a trip the 
length of the Connecticut River. Would an 18- 
footer be right?—J. B., Mass. 


Answer: An 18-footer would seem unnecessari- 
ly large for your purposes you plan to 
have others along most of the time. In my ex- 
perience, the following rough rules as to size 
for cruising canoes are about right: 

For one man and his complete camping outfit: 
a 14-ft. canoe, depth about 12 in. and beam 
around 35 in. The same size will serve two men 
and a smaller outfit on a short cruise, especially 
if the width of the craft is carried out well 
toward both ends. 

For two men and a complete outfit of up to 
400 lb. of gear and personal things: a 16-footer, 
13 to 14 in. deep and around 35 in. in beam 

For three men and corresponding gear; an 18- 
footer, about 13 in. deep and 36 in. wide—J.A. E. 


unless 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 
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mont Counties only; rest of state closed entire 
month. Fishing: All game fish (no size-15 lb. 


but not more than 20 fish). Warning: There 
are numerous local exceptions; consult local 
authorities or Game and Fish Commission, 


Cheyenne, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fish- 
ing and hunting $5; permit for additional bear 
$5; antelope permit $5; fishing $1.50. Nonres.: 
Fishing and hunting $50; permit for two addi- 


tional bears $25; antelope permit $20; fishing 
$3, 7-day $1.50. 
ALBERTA 

Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Wolverine, Rabbit 


{no limits). Bear (1 of each species) open until 
13th. Fishing: Trout, Grayling, Rocky Mountain 
Whitefish (8”-aggregate 20) Spray and Kanan- 
askis Lakes open 16th; all other waters open 
entire month. Lake Trout (15”-10) applies only 
to waters in which netting is not permitted. 
Pike (jackfish), Pickerel (dore) (no size-15). 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 25). (Aggre- 
gate Pike, Pickerel, Perch, Goldeye, 25.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Big game $2; permit to hunt bear 
in spring $2; fishing $2.25 required only for 
waters frequented by trout, grayling, and Rocky 
Mountain whitefish. Nonres.: Hunting $50; 
permit to hunt bear in spring $10; fishing $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Bear, except White or Kermodei 
(grizzly 1; other species 3). Fishing: Salmon 
(8”-nontidal waters 5, grilse counted in trout 
catch; tidal waters, no limits). Trout (8”-15 in 
aggregate with salmon grilse, but not more than 
3 steelhead over 5 lb.) Warning: There are 
many special seasons and regulations for desig- 
nated waters; consult local authorities or Game 
Commission, Vancouver, before fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Big game and birds $6; fishing $1, re- 
quired only for nontidal waters south of 52nd 
parallel. Nonres. Alien: All game except 
pheasant $25; additional trophy fees for big- 
game animals; fishing $5, or $1 a day. Nonres. 
Canadian: All game and fish $15; fishing only 
$5, or $1 a day. 


MANITOBA 


Fishing: Lake Trout (16”-10). Speckled Trout 


(11°-10). Pickerel, Pike (15"-15). Perch (8”- 
15). Goldeye, Mooneye (10”-15). Arctic Gray- 
ling, Sauger (11"-15). Maskinonge (24”-3). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 15.) Licenses: Res., 
not required. Nonres. $5.50, 3-day $1.25; family 
$7.50, 3-day $2.25. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

Hunting: Bear (4). Wildcat (no limits). 
Fishing: Salmon (no size-30 a week; Resti- 
gouche and Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve 
Waters, 20 in 4 days). Landlocked Salmon 


(no limits; in Chamcook Lakes 14”-10 a year). 
Speckled or Brook Trout, Rainbow Trout (no 
size-10 lb. but not more than 20 fish; Game 
Refuges 8”-30 a trip). Striped Bass (12”—none). 
Black Bass (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing, not required. Fishing, Crown Land Waters 
$1, game refuges except Restigouche $1. Special 
licenses: Restigouche Reserve Waters $5 a day, 
Northern Upsalquitch Reserve Waters $2 a day. 
Nonres.: Hunting, bear-license complimentary. 
Fishing: Salmon, trout, pickerel, and bass $15, 
7-day $5—both include wife and members of 
family under 18. Special licenses: Restigouche 
Reserve Waters $20 a day; Northwest Up- 


salquitch Reserve Waters $10 a day. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

Hunting: Bear, Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: 


Speckled Trout (no size; in designated waters 
of Cape Breton Island 8”-10 lb. but not more 
than 20 fish). Grey Trout (15”-3). Landlocked 
Salmon (15”-10). Salmon (3 lb. round weight- 
8). Warning: Catch limit on salmon probably 
will be reduced to 3; consult authorities before 
fishing. Striped bass (no size-nontidal waters 
20 lb. but not more than 30 fish; in tidal waters 
of Annapolis River between Annapolis and 
Bridgetown 16”-5). Licenses: Res.: Big game 
$2: fishing, not required. Nonres.: Big game 
$50; small game $15; fishing $5. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. 
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ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Open entire month: Speckled Trout (7-20 but 
not over 10 lb.) Rainbow, Brown, Aurora Trout 


(7”-5). Lake Trout, Whitefish (no size-5). Yel- 
low Pickerel (13”"-8). Pike (no size-8). Stur- 
geon (no limits) Great Lakes, Georgian Bay, 
North Channel, and their intervening interna- 
tional connecting waters, and River St. Lawrence 
open entire month; all other waters closed. 
Black Bass (10”-6) River St. Clair, Lake St 
Clair, Detroit River, and Lake Erie fronting 


all counties east of but excluding Essex County, 
open 25th; all other waters closed entire month 
Maskinonge (24”-2) north and west of and in- 
cluding the French and Mattawa Rivers and 
Lake Nipissing open 20th; River St. Clair, Lake 
St. Clair, Detroit River and Lake Erie fronting 
all counties east of but excluding Essex County 


open 25th; all other waters closed entire month 
Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fishing, not 
required. Nonres.: Hunting, bear $5.25; fishing 
$5.50. 3-day $2, family license $8. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Fishing: Salmon (3 lb. round weight-5). 


Speckled Trout (6”-20 fish or 10 lb.) Licenses: 
Res., not required. Nonres. $2. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear (no limit). Fishing: Open en- 
tire month: Atlantic Salmon (3 lb.-none). 
locked Atlantic Salmon, 
fish or 40 lb.) Ouananiche (12”-10 fish or 15 lb.) 
Brown Trout (10”-10 fish or 15 lb.) Speckled 
Trout, Sea Trout (7”— 40 fish or 15 lb.) Quebec 
Red Trout (7”-10 fish or 20 lb.) Grey Trout 
(7"—none). Wall-eyed Pike (dore) (17-10 fish 
or 30 lb.) Sturgeon (St. Lawrence waters 28”, 
other waters 36”-none). Eel (20”—none). 


fish (no limits). Opens 16th: Rainbow Trout 
(10”-5 fish or 20 lb.) Black Bass (9”~-10 fish or 
15 lb.) Muskellunge (24”-3 fish or 30 Ib.) North- 
ern Pike (17”-10 fish or 100 lb.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1; fishing $1, required only for lakes 
and salmon rivers. Nonres.: Hunting, bear 
$5.25. Fishing: All fish $15, 3-day $5; all fish 


Licenses 
under 18 


except Atlantic Salmon $5, 3-day $2. 
valid for holder, wife, and children 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Fishing: Loch Leven, Brown, Brook Trout, 
open entire month; Rainbow Trout, opens 16th 
(9”—aggregate 15). Pickerel (15”), Pike (12 


Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggre- 
gate 20). Lake Trout (15”-10). Licenses: Res.: 
Trout waters $2, nontrout waters $1. Nonres. $5, 
l-week $3, 2-day $1.50; family $10, 1-month $5. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou 
be hunted in certain 
license only. Fishing: 
Native Trout (7”-36). Salmon, Sea Trout (no 
limits). Opens 2nd: Rainbow Trout (8”-36 
(Limits apply only to Peninsula of Avalon.) 
Licenses: Hunting: Special license for 1 bull 
moose or 1 stag caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. 
Fishing: Res. $2.10; nonres. $26, 14-day $10.50, 
1-day $2.10, required only for “A” rivers. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Wolf (no limits). Fishing: 
Greyling, Speckled Trout, Pickerel, Goldeye, 
Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge, Lake Trout, White- 
fish, Salmon Trout, Tullibee. Note: Consult 
C. A. Jeckell, Controller, Dawson, for additional 
information. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fish- 
ing, not required Nonres.: Hunting: Big 
game: Alien $100, British Subject $75; fishing, 
not required. 


MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Jaguar, Wolf, Wild- 
cat, Coyote, Ocelot, Lynx (no limits). Licenses: 
Nonres.: The total cost of a hunting license for 
all of Mexico is about $22 in American money; 
for a single state about $15.50 in American 
money. Unless your are a member of a recog- 
nized Mexican hunting club you are required to 
post a bond of about $105 in American money. 


(aggregate 12). 
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sections under special 
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Would you buy from 
someone who builds one 
“‘now-and-then”’, or from 
men who have spent years 
in boat designing, and 
who each year build thous- 
ont ands? There is so much more to 
boat-building than just the material and labor that 
goes into them. The speed, safety and enjoyment 
you get depend on correct design. 


THOMPSON 


“Better Built Boats” 


—for fishing, rowing, out- 
boards, inboards, canoes, 
sailboats, etc., give you, 
through volume production 
at two big plants, top value 
in correct design, selected Outboards $48 and up 
materials, and expert work- __-—4 
manship. Yet with all, &......_ 

Thompson Boats are sur- 

prisingly low priced. Send Cones rt ont 


Rowboats $48 and up 


















for Free Boat Catalog. See for 1514 
yourself how... “Thompson a 
Beats the World on Boats.” $230 


Please state the kind of boat 
you are interested in. Write- 


THOMPSON BROS. 
BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann Street 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 
118 Elm Street (119) 
CORTLAND, N. Y 
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Get into the Swing! 


BUY A WOLVERINE BOAT 
THIS YEAR 
Sensationally new Weldwood skiffs ranging in 


sizes from 8’ to 14’, priced from $43.50 up. Com- 
bination sailboats and super deluxe outboards to- 


gether with rowboats, fast outboards, dinghies, 
low priced inboards, and sailboats that are built 
to sell at a price and still give you years of satis- 
faction. It is no secret that Wolverine boats are 
built from the finest selected materials obtaina- 
ble, built to give you speed, safety, comfort and 


long life at no extra cost. The swing is definitely 

to Wolverine boats and wise buyers everywhere 

are realizing this extra value and demand their 

quality. If you are interested in better built boats 

at lower prices we suggest that you 

communicate with us at once and 

we will send you our beautiful new 7 

catalog which should be your buy- 

er's guide for 1942. Over 50 mod- 

els to choose from, canvas or all 

wood 

Write Dept. H, Wagemaker Company 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 








The most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy Defense Savings 
Bonds and Stamps as often as possible. 


ANOTHER WINNER tor $2 
nn 

1) | 1 
ELECTRIC TROLLING MOTOR 


OPERATES ON A 6 OR 12 VOLT 























BATTERY 

The only Outboard Motor that combines 

silence of operation, economical upkeep and 

positive starting and stopping with the 

AB efficiency of gearless direct drive from motor 
. ere No other outboard motor can 

give ) » much pleasure on your outing 

shing trips. Trolls any boat. Stream- 


i, beautifully finished and guaranteed 


Live years 






KOL “ ‘Ui manta ~e anyre quired 
ven course 





Write for full particulars and price list 
LEJAY MFG. CO., 3593 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Make Your Rowboat Sail 


Here’s a simple and ingenious demountable 





rig that will double your fun on the water A. 
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2. SQUARES 





CENTER BOARD 


@ STEEL 


O MANY thousands of Americans 
are enjoying sailing these days 
that you may wonder if you would 
too. Well, here’s a way to find out, 
at little expense, by fitting a mast, sail, 
and other parts to your own rowboat. 
It's not a makeshift outfit, either; 
chances are you'll get plenty of sport 
out of it before you feel the urge to 
graduate to something more elaborate. 
Hulls for sailing should have moder- 
ately good beam and freeboard, and 
may be flat, round, or V bottom, so that 
most rowboats, dinghys, and _ skiffs 
qualify if given sufficient keel or center- 
board. Size can range from 10 to 16 
ft. And conversion for sailing needn't 
ruin the boat for normal use, since all 
sailing fittings can be removed in a 
few minutes. 
The sail plan here is designed for an 
average 12-ft. boat, but its dimensions 
can easily be altered in proportion to 
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‘5 BOAT LENGTH 4 
FROM STEM 





MAST 
SUPPORT 


\ DETACHABLE KEEL 
er 2 a% £4 
ee: STEEL 716% 14% 34 
8*23 FILLER . 
STRIP a ae, 
suit a larger or smaller craft. The 


gunter or sliding-gaff rig (which raises 


and lowers as shown in the small 
sketches) has been chosen because it 
permits short spars and stows in the 


least possible space. Materials for sail 
and fittings are available anywhere at 
low cost and can all be worked into 
shape by anyone who can use simple 
tools. 

First considerations are the sail and 
spars. Mast, boom, and gaff may all be 


cut from square stock, planed eight- 
sided, and then rounded with plane and 


sandpaper, or even left square with 
corners sanded round, then smoothed 
all over with sandpaper and covered 


with three coats of spar varnish. A 
wheel or sheave removed from a pulley 
is inserted in a slot at the top of the 
mast to carry the halyard, turning on 
a large nail, with ends riveted, which 
also holds the side-stay straps. Another 








pulley—the kind fastened by a screw 
plate—is mounted on the stem, where 
the halyard passes through it to a cleat. 
Other fittings—the side-stay straps, gaff 
ring, boom strap, and mast swivel—may 
be made from strap iron or brass with 
little trouble, except that you may have 
to have a metal-working shop weld the 
socket onto the mast swivel if you're 
not equipped for welding. 

Side stays of \-in. wire support the 
mast on either side, running from the 
straps at the top of the mast to turn- 
buckles with hooks on their lower ends 
which slip into rings fastened to the 
gunwales. No forestay is needed, the 
halyard serving this purpose. The base 
of the mast is set in a step, fastened 
to the bottom of the boat, and sup- 
ported by fitting through a hole in the 
boat’s forward seat. If there is no seat 
where you want the mast to go, don’t 
relocate the mast, but fit a piece of *,- 
in. board, 6 in. wide, across from gun- 
wale to gunwale to hold it. 


For sail, use closely woven muslin, 
about 80 x 80 thread count, or similar 
cloth. The size shown requires 10 yd. 
in a 36-in. width, if pieces are cut to 


get the most out of the cloth. A 1-in. 
lap is allowed in putting the pieces to- 
gether, and a 1%-in. hem around the 
outer edges. Inner seams are double 
stitched, outer ones folded over twice, 
making a l-in. hem with the extra % 
in. tucked under. Hold the cloth smooth 
and flat while stitching the sections to- 
gether, to prevent wrinkles and gath- 
ers; then lay the whole sail out flat and 
trim all edges neatly (the forward and 
lower edges straight, the leach in a 
smooth curve as shown) before hem- 
ming. To stiffen the leach, pockets 1%- 
in. wide and as deep as indicated in 
the plan are sewed on at three points. 
3attens to fit these are of strong % x 
l-in. wood. Add reinforcing patches 
where shown. 

Sew \-in. Manila rope all around the 
edges of the sail to prevent stretching, 
being careful not to twist it. Insert No. 
2 brass grommets every 10 in. along the 
foot and every 12 in. along the luff or 
forward edge. Lace the sail to the boom 
and gaff with ‘'s-in. cotton rope. 

The rigging is now ready to assemble. 
Boom is fastened to mast by the swivel 
shown. The foot of the gaff is fitted 
with a strap or ring encircling the mast, 
which is fastened to the gaff itself by a 
1,-in. stove bolt with washers at each 
end, so that it can turn as shown in the 
small sketches. Three ‘4-in. rope rings 
hold the lower part of the sail to the 
mast. The halyard and sheet are both 
of \4-in. Manila, firmly tied around gaff 
and boom respectively. 

As can be seen, this entire rig can be 
removed from the boat in a moment, 
simply by unhooking the side-stay turn- 
buckles and lifting the mast from its 
mounting, making it easy to store the 
sail in a dry place between outings. 

Next you'll need either a centerboard 
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or keel to prevent excessive side drift 
when sailing with the wind on the 
beam. Leeboards are all right for 
canoes and kayaks, but unless exces- 
sively large are ineffective on rowboats. 
Between a centerboard and a ‘keel, 
you'll have to make your own choice, 
depending on the waters you'll sail in. 
A centerboard is far harder to build 
and keep watertight, and takes up 
space, but it makes sailing possible in 
the shallowest waters. 

Most centerboards on small boats are 
narrow, flat boards, but the one shown 
here is larger and of sheet steel, to in- 
crease its efficiency, reduce drag, and 
permit a narrower well. It is cut from 
\%y-in. boiler plate with an acetylene 
torch and then ground smooth. The 
small projection on top, drilled to take 
a rope, sticks up out of the well and al- 
lows the board to be lifted by hand or 
held up in any desired position by a 
rope secured to a cleat on the forward 
end of the well. 

The centerboard trunk or well re- 
quires careful building if it’s not to 
pull loose or leak. It consists of two 
pieces of *% x 14 x 34-in. fir, cypress, 
or white pine, separated at the ends by 
two oak pieces % x 1% x 14 in. Coat 
touching surfaces liberally with white 
lead and paint inside surfaces of well, 
then clamp together tightly and screw- 
fasten with 1%-in. No. 10 flathead 
screws spaced 3 in. apart. Fasten along 
the lower edge on each side a piece 
x 1% x 34 in. Now fit the trunk to the 
inner keel or flooring, shaping it if 
necessary to fit tightly, then mark off 
its position and cut a slot along through 
the keel to suit, % in. wide and as long 


as the inside of the trunk. Coat the 
bottom of the trunk with white lead, 
lay strips of muslin over, then apply 


more white lead. Nail it in place tem- | 
porarily, then turn the boat over and/| 
drive long screws up through into the | 
trunk, spaced 4 in. apart. Side-bracing 
the trunk is a good idea, either with| 
the two halves of a seat or strong | 
members running out to each gunwale. 
Finally, insert the centerboard, and fit 
a % x 2%-in. machine bolt through the 
hole in the forward lower corner of the 
trunk to hold it in place and provide 
an axis for it. 

A keel, if you prefer one, can be cut 
from boiler plate, bolted to two angle | 
irons as shown, and the latter clamped | 
in place on the boat’s wooden keel by 
plates of strap iron, with filler pieces 
inserted each side to take up the thick- 
ness of the angle-iron base. The keel 
itself can easily be removed at any time 
later by unbolting it from the angle 
iron, leaving the mounting in place. 

The rudder has a steel fin pinned by 
a single bolt into a slotted wood mount- 
ing, so that like the centerboard it 
will swing up easily when it hits bot- 
tom, although its weight keeps it down 


at other times. The wood mount is 
fitted with two long lag screws, with 
heads removed and ends bent down to 


drop into two screw eyes in the tran- 
som of the boat, making it easily re- 
movable. 


Well, there’s your sailboat. If later 
on you feel inspired to graduate to a 
bigger yard-built craft, designed for 
sailing—and the chances are strong 


that you will—you will have learned the 
elements of good sailing from your little 
rowboat conversion at a minimum of 
expense, and will know what you want 
when you look over the catalogues. And 





the little boat will still be a mighty} 
useful “learner” for your children as| 
they come along.—William Jackson. 


Outboards Need Good Plugs 


spinning like a top, then pull into 

dock to ask your friends out for a 
ride—and have the motor refuse to start 
again? If you own one of the older- 
model outboards, your answer is almost 
certainly yes. For these oldsters have 
an annoying way of refusing to get go- 
ing again just after they’ve been run- 
ning perfectly. 

The cure is easy—and it isn’t a matter 
of pulling the rope harder, perspiring 
more, or airing your mule-skinner vo- 
cabulary. Just carry an extra spark plug 
or two. When your motor refuses to re- 
start, just take out the plug you've been 
using, lay it on the seat to dry, put in 
the fresh one, and off you go! In all 
probability, the trouble was that the 
porcelain in the firing end of the plug 
was wet with gasoline, which condensed 
from the vapor drawn into the cylinder 
just as the motor came to a stop. Or if 
you've “tickled” the mixing valve a little 
too much in trying to prepare for a per- 
fect start, you may have soaked the plug 
that way. And when it’s wet, the high- 
voltage shot into the plug merely runs 
around the surface of the porcelain in- 
stead of jumping the gap between the 
points and forming a spark. 

You can see this for yourself by test- 
ing both plugs in open air, attaching 
each in turn to the wiring and holding 
its base against the outside of the cylin- 
der while you crank the motor. The dry 
plug will give a fat, energetic spark, the 
wet one a weak spark or none at all. But 
don’t bother to make a test if your 
guests are waiting; the new plug will 
almost certainly work. 


Pisin get your outboard tuned up and 
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Another point: use the right plugs. If 
the plug manufacturers’ lists don’t give 
specifications for your make and model 





of motor, take the trouble to write to} 
the motor manufacturer for advice. 
Outboards are particularly tempera- | 


mental about their plugs, partly because | 
the horizontal position of the cylinders | 
makes the plugs easy prey to condensed | 
gas, and partly because in any one or| 
two-cylinder engine the plug must fire | 
at exactly the right time. The better 
manufacturers have a number of differ- 
ent designs in plugs, each suited to spe- 
cific motors. | 

| 

| 


And finally, use high-grade plugs. In- 
ferior ones develop hot spots, which 
ignite the mixture too early in the} 


stroke; and with one and two-cylinder 
motors, as I’ve said, bad timing is a 
source of trouble. Worse still, it can do 
your motor serious damage, especially if 
it occurs when you've retarded the spark | 
lever to make a landing. At such mo-| 
ments, a hot spot may ignite the charge 
when the piston is only midway in its 
upstroke. The hammer blow that is thus 
delivered to the piston may damage the 
bearings or shear the flywheel pin, for 
the momentum of a heavy magneto-type 
flywheel tends to keep the crankshaft 
turning when the piston has been mo-| 
mentarily stopped by the explosion. I’ve 
seen two flywheel keys _ practically 
sheared off by impact of this sort before 
the trouble was found and corrected. 

So buy the best plug, the proper plug, 
and get some spares, and you'll have a 
happier time of it. I know, because I’m 
still using a 1919 model—and making it 
start on order.—Floyd Avery. 


BADLY WORN, TORN PROPELLERS 


FULLY RESTORED cs 


By the MICHIGAN 
MACHINED-PITCH Method 

17 Service Stations 
using the identical equipment on which 
the famous MICHIGAN MACHINED- 
PITCH propellers are made are ready 
to give you a guaranteed accurate job 
— within 24 hours if necessary — on 
any type or make of propeller, inboard 
or outboard. No charge for checking. 
Write for folder and name of nearest 
service station. AFTER 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORATION 
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““Relax—Go Boating’! — 

For 31 years, America’s outstanding values in Row Boats, 
Hunting, Fis Outboard, Inboard, Sail and Play Boats! 
Always ready to use! Endorsed by leading summer camps! 
FREE Catalog! 

CO., 126 Perry St., Middlebury, Ind. 





PIONEER MFG. 





Build 9 25) 
Your Own Al Y 
Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and make 
one you or anyone would be glad to look at, 
live in, or own 

Here are complete plans, and step-by-step in- 
structions for every stage of the work. Designs 
for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 
stands, bungalows. 


wayside 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it's hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS" is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 


postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 


this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 
Sem neat meee wees ese = ey 


g Outdoor Life, Dept. 62 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
B Send me “HOW TO BUILD caBins, LopcEs, 
BUNGALOWS I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 





3 postage when the book arrives If dis- § 
atisfied you guarantee to refund my money, if I send 

g the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay § 

end $2.00 with order.) 

t NAME epoccolpclpbibcoesonsescoosoooovostcoesseneseees i 

BH AD DIREBI..... 09... b le ccersnsscrscessassnssccasonsonossnssssesevenectoces | 

| , a L] 
CITY.....eeies honinse sc RUMI icsassshenkineaneniinata 

@ *0rders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2. 2 
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Small Cook Fires are Best 


AM and I made camp early enough 


that afternoon to snag five trout 
out of the mountain stream for 
supper. About the time we got 


them on the fire, another camper drifted 
down from the spruce hills and put his 
tent up on the opposite side of the water. 
He answered our call of “howdy” and 
began to gather armloads of dry poles 
for fuel. A colony of beavers above had 
shoved a lot of them downstream after 
eating off the bark. 

We watched our neighbor's fire shoot 
higher and higher. When he got out 
some grub sacks and a skillet Sam said 
in surprise, “I believe the blamed fool is 
going to cook over that conflagration. 
Why don’t he wait until it burns down 
to coals?” 

Our trout had sizzled pleasantly over 
a little bed of fire no 
bigger than my hat. 
Five minutes later we 
heard a howl of pain. 
Sam got up. “Give me 
the ointment. The poor 
dope has burned him- 
self.” 

Sam waded across the 
shallow stream to play 
good Samaritan. He re- 
turned disgusted. “The 
stick handle of his fry- 
ing pan caught fire, and 
when he tried to jerk it 
loose, he burned his 
fingers on the red-hot 
metal shank. That guy 
made a fire big enough 
to roast an ox, and just 
to fry four slices of ba- 
con! Said he was pretty 
hungry and built a big 
fire to hurry the cook- 
ing along. I guess he 
knows better now. His 
bacon burned up with 
the handle and he’s got 
to start all over again.” 


~~ 


The effectiveness of 
big cooking fires is a . 
delusion suffered by 


quite a few campers. They forget that 
a cooking fire is entirely different from 
the campfire built to supply light and 
warmth. A big fire doesn’t cook a bit 
faster than a small one. It really slows 
you down, makes your work more diffi- 
cult. It wastes fuel as well as the energy 
and time you've expended in chopping. 
More time is wasted as you wait for the 
big fire to gather headway. It is a 
menace to your clothing and the sur- 
rounding timber. It will burn food in a 
thin metal pan almost before you know 
it, and scorch your hands and face when 
you stir or dish the grub up. I once saw 
an amateur cook blister his nose trying 
to get close enough to a big fire to fry 
some eggs. 
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So 
Ze se Je - 


When you want to save time and cook 
fast, use a fire slightly smaller than the 
bottom of your pot or pan. You think 
such a fire is only a joke? You won't 
after you give it a fair trial. It takes 
only a few minutes for this fire to blaze 
fiercely. You can squat very close to it 
and cook without discomfort, something 
to appreciate when camping in hot 
weather. When you're through with a 
small fire you don’t have to wait an hour 
for it to burn low enough to leave safely. 
A couple of handfuls of damp earth will 
quench it at once. 

There are two established ways to 
cook over an open fire: by using its 
flames or by using a bed of coals. Coals 
are always best if you have time and the 
right kind of fuel to make them. Food 
set over coals seldom burns, because the 
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height of your utensil is adjusted cor- 
rectly, changes are not required. It’s 
unfortunate that all kinds of camp wood 
won't burn into coals. A few varieties, 
including the hardwoods and hemlock 
bark will, but the others turn directly 
into ashes. Since soft wood seems to 
predominate in many camping regions, 
and since it is the kind easiest to obtain, 
lots of outdoor meals are by necessity 
cooked over flames. This is not difficult 
if you remember to kindle only a very 
small fire. 

Much camp food is fried because that 
is the easiest and quickest way to pre- 
pare it. Frying over coals is simple; you 
just keep fat in the pan and turn the 


"For once, at least 


food often enough to prevent one side 
burning. It is harder to fry over flames; 
unless you feed the fire carefully, it will 
vary in intensity and size. You must put 
on a few sticks of fuel regularly; don’t 
wait until the fire burns low and then 
dump on an armful. And be very careful 
to keep the fire slightly smaller in diame- 
ter than your pan and hold the utensil 
so the flame tips just lick its bottom. 
Flames must never engulf your skillet. 
If they do the grease inside it will catch 
fire with disastrous results to the food 
and possibly to yourself and your clothes. 
That’s another fault of the big fire. And 
remember high flames deposit a coating 
of soot over the utensil that’s very hard 
to scour away. 
Suppose you make a short stop for 
lunch along the trail. You want to cook 
coffee, bacon, and eggs, 
/ and do it in a hurry. 
Here’s the way to build 
a fire that will save 
y time and work. Gather 
some small, dry sticks, 
select three about 7 in. 
long and shave them 
nearly through, leaving 
the shavings attached 
at one end. Stand these 
“fuzz” sticks in a tripod 
with shavings hanging 
down inside. Light them 


and lean a dozen or 
more small sticks all 
around the blaze to 
form a tepee. The en- 
tire fire should not be 
any larger than your 
hat. 

It will flame up al- 


most instantly with an 
intense heat. If you 
have a piece of rubber 
tubing, such as many 
campers now carry to 
“blow” the fire into high 


Pay I'm going to enjoy the view!" gear, you can save an 

ff Colby extra minute or two. 
Hang your coffee pot 

over the blaze and add 

heat is even and steady and once the’ small twigs as needed. When the pot 


boils (which may take only four or five 
minutes), set it off to one side of the fire 
and put on the skillet. Don’t let this 
fire spread. Keep it confined to an area 
less than a foot wide. 

The idea is to concentrate all of the 
heat exactly upon the bottom of your 
utensil. Heat that spreads out away 
from the sides of a skillet is wasted so 
far as cooking your food is concerned. 
Building the fuel sticks up in the shape 
of a tepee helps the concentration. Your 
entire meal can be cooked over this sort 
of fire within 20 minutes of the time you 
struck the match. It might take longer 
than this to gather up enough fuel to 
keep a bigger cooking fire going, much 
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get a hot blaze going with it. 


less 

This same principle of the small, con- 
centrated blaze can be utilized when you 
prepare meals of greater variety at your 
evening camp. Now you'll want to boil 


and fry or bake at the same time. So 
keep the small boiling fire burning fierce- 
ly with small, dry sticks, and as fast as 
they break down into pieces (not neces- 
sarily coals) rake them out a little way 
from the fire and under your skillet. 

Or you can follow the custom of sev- 
eral grizzle-haired guides I’ve camped 
with. These veterans always built two 
small fires to get a meal, one for boiling, 
the other for baking or frying. This may 
sound like needless work but reflect a 
minute. The two small fires burn less 
fuel than one big one, and are many 
times more convenient and safe to work 
over. Many camping sites which would 
otherwise be cool and pleasant are 
turned into infernos by the activity of 
overzealous fire tenders. When parties 
of adults or youngsters go camping or 
on a picnic, it is much safer to have each 
build and use his individual tiny fire 
than to make one large enough for half 
a dozen to cook around at once. 

Whenever you're to cook several con- 
secutive meals at one camp site it pays 
to build some type of woodsman’s open 
fire “range.” By no means new, these 
makeshifts speed up the time and con- 
venience of preparing meals to a sur- 
prising degree. One of the best ranges 
is simply two green sticks 4 to 5 ft. long 
and about 8 or 10 in. thick. Flatten the 
top of each and lay on the ground in the 
shape of a V, 3 in. apart at one end and 
about 20 in. apart at the other. The 
wide end of this V should point into the 
wind. The small end must not become 
clogged with ashes. Keep it open for a 
better draft. 

Pack dirt against the 
two sticks to hold them in place. Lack- 
ing big-enough timber to make this 
“range,” you can use stones or sods laid 
up in walls. 


outside of the 


TART a fire near the small end of the 

range. Set your boiling pot over the 
flames and as fast as the wood burns 
down, rake its embers forward and 
place the skillet above them. If you're 
using very soft or spongy wood that 
refuses to make even embers, keep a 
small twig fire going under the skillet. 
As many as three and four utensils can 
be used at the same time on this woods- 
man’s stove. 

Fire holds for a long time between the 
stick sides. Each morning you can gen- 
erally rake over the ashes and uncover 
embers enough to ignite the morning 
kindling. When the inner surfaces of the 
sticks burn out, and thus widen the 
space between them, they can be moved 
closer or turned over to present a new 
surface to the fire. Stones (be sure 
they’re the nonexploding kind!) are more 
durable than either logs or sods. 

Many campers think it quite difficult 
to bake food before an open fire, and so 
they eat hotcakes three times a day or 
confine their menus to fried fish and 
game. Actually it is simple enough to 
bake either in a reflector oven or in 
your skillet with the right kind of fire. 
To make it, choose three sticks of dry 
wood 6 to 8 in. thick. Lay them across 
the wide end of your woodsman’s range 
and burn small sticks against them until 
they are slowly charring on the bottom 
and outer side. Then set reflector oven 
or skillet containing food about 16 in. 
away. The stunt is to keep the sides of 
these large sticks slowly burning to give 
off a steady, moderate heat. A handful 
of kindling burned against them at 
intervals will do that. 
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Always start camp bread and biscuits 
over the regular fire. Put in a well- 
greased pan or skillet and “fry” just 
enough to brown lightly on outside and 
start dough rising. Turn bread or 
biscuits if possible to brown both sides 


This preliminary frying stiffens the 
dough so that it won't sag or flow in 
a pan propped on edge before the 


charring log. 

If hardwood is available at your camp 
site, you can procure coals from it for 
cooking by either of two ways. First 
maintain a hardwood fire burning in 
the small end of your woodsman’s range 
and rake the coals forward fast 
they are needed and accumulate. The 
second plan produces a fine bed of coals 
all at once in a very short time. Build 
up a “pen” of hardwood sticks, laying 
the sticks across each other in layers. 
The pen is raised up on bed sticks or 
stones to get a good draft. Start a fire 
in the pen’s center with plenty of kin- 
dling. The whole thing burns down uni- 
formly into a deep, hot bed of coals that 
will make your cooking a pleasure 
Maurice H. Decker. 


Care of Rubber Boots 
INCE it is possible that we won't be 
able to replace rubber camping equip- 

ment like boots, waders, and air mat- 
tresses when they wear out, we should 
give the equipment we now own the very 
best care. While rubber deteriorates 
rapidly if abused or exposed to heat and 
grease, it will last a surprising number 
of years when handled with reasonable 
care. For instance, air mattresses have 
been known to return many 15 
years of service to prudent owners. 
Don’t put boots or waders away soiled 
or damp. Wash them clean and dry the 
interior by pouring the feet full of 
some warmed material like oats or small 


as as 


as as 


pebbles. Don’t attempt to dry out boots 
over a fire. That always shortens their 
life. Don’t lay boots away with tops 
folded. Stuff the feet full of paper to 
prevent wrinkling and hang up with 
tops extending straight down. If stored 
folded, the rubber may crack at the 
folds. Put away boots and waders in a 


cool place protected from heat and sun- 
light. A cellar is better than an attic. 

Patch small leaks promptly with inner- 
tube cold-patching material. Applied 
correctly it outlasts the boot. Don’t 
walk long distances from home or camp 
to your fishing water in waders. Carry 
them and wear leather boots or shoes. 
Save the waders for actual fishing. When 
soles begin to wear thin have a shoe- 
repair shop cement reénforcements on 
them. 

Don’t roll air mattresses up for storage. 
Inflate them partially with air and lay 
them flat. Once a year give the outside 
of all rubber camp equipment and gar- 
ments an application of two-thirds glyc- 
erin and one-third alcohol. Shake this 
solution well and apply with a cloth 
swab. After a few minutes wipe off any 
surplus remaining on the rubber. This 
mixture will help keep rubber “live” and 
supple for a longer period.—M. H. D. 


Grub Records Help 


O YOU KEEP a record of the food 

supplies taken to camp? You should 
write down the exact quantity of every 
item packed, then weigh what is left 
when you return home and figure the 
net amount eaten. This information will 
be invaluable when you outfit again. It 
will tell you how much of each food to 
provide, also indicate which foods were 
most appreciated and which were not 
relished by your party.—M. H. D. 
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PACK THESE 
TWIN-AIDS* 


TACKLE BOX 


When fish don't bite and mosquitos do, 
when a chigger seems bigger than the fish 
that got away — that's when you'll welcome 
Campho-Phenique. On scratches, small 
cuts, fin-spikes, blisters, and small cracks be- 
tween the toes Campho-Phenique — Liquid 
and Powder— offers cooling, soothing 
comfort. James F. Ballard, Inc., St. Lovis, Mo. 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 
*LIQUID and POWDER 


Antiseptic Dressing 
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B0oTs FoR EVERy PURPOSE 


ENGINEER'S STYLE 
FOR FIELD AND SPORTS 


ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS, 


than 40 years, are “the quality boots of America.” 


famous for more 
This engineer style for example is trim in de- 
Sign yet sturdy in construction. All 
sizes and styles. For the best in boots 


demand ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS 


See your dealer or write for FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


“ORIGINAL 


CHIPPEWA SHOES 
CHIPPEWA SHOE MFG CO 
CHIPPEWA FALLS. WIS 


Look for the ORIG- 
INAL CHIPPEWA 
Label on every pair. 
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ake plans for your summer outdoor vacation 
( Certain goods are becoming scarcer, 
for war equipment are crowding out 
ate needs. We offer you fifty years of camp eS 
! experience with many hard-to-get 
ocked in advance to meet this emer 
Everything for hiking, camping, fish- te 
tit or long expedition 
Our latest catalog is FRE} it contains 
700 items for camper, fisherman, hunter 
nd explore it has over 300°) illustrations a 
SERVICE MEN: We have equipment spe 
y designed to fit service conditions such 
ping lag and robes “il-mattlresses, 





and musette bags, ete. 
Write Dept. OL6 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 


311 Broadway 











Are You WAITING for a 

woopDs 
Sleeping Robe? 
Cy, 


N2! many dealers now have 
Woods Down-insulated 
Robes in stock. And 
ial manulacturing use 
aterfowl down—the in- 
sulating material for which 












Woods Robes are famous—is 
stopped by a recent Govern- 
ment order, ‘‘freezing’’ the 
down America’s war needs 
come first If unable to ob- 
tain a Woods Down-insulated 


Robe. we suggest you consider 
one of our robes insulated with 
woo! batt. Catalog FREE. 

Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
in Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 


‘o-Nature CANVAS HOUSE] 


For Camps,Resorts, Tourists, 
mmer Home in Country, 
on Lawn, Fresh Air Living, 
Cool Sleeping, Emergency 
Housing. All Outdoor Pur- 

ses, Portable; —no tools 
needed, Waterproof, Weather- 
proof, Insectproof. An Outdoor Luxury. Circular free. 
The Monroe Co., 14 Bridge St., Colfax, lowa 
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RAY BERGMAN’S 


MOST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 


JUST FISHING 





the canvas, a brush is helpful for work- 
ing it into the weave. The tent prefer- 
ably should be erected at the time of 
application, and a hot day with plenty 
of sunshine is usually helpful. When it 
is not convenient to set up the tent, it 
may be stretched on a lawn and the 
waterproofing brushed on. 








Now Tours 


fot O 7 IF YOU 


ACT PROMPTLY 
. 





REGULAR 
BOOKSTORE EDITION 


Bs 


418 PaGEs 
3BIG SECTIONS 


1S COMPLETE 
CHAPTERS 


17FULL-PAGE 
PLATES 


80 FLIES AND LURES 
ILLUSTRATED IN FULLCOLORS 


Think of it—a book never before sold for 
less than $5.00 now reprinted for OUT- 
DOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! The secrets of 
successful fishing opened up before your 
eyes! The most complete book for fishermen 
ever published! Every page packed with the 
kind of information that will quickly im- 
prove your skill with rod and reel. 

All Eastern game fish and how to get them 
are fully described—with pictures and full 
color illustrations galore. At $1.95 “JUST 
FISHING” is an unbeatable bargain that 
may never be offered again. Mail the coupon 
below and see what a classic among fishing 
books “JUST FISHING” really is. 


EVERY KIND OF FRESH 
WATER FISHING INCLUDED 


Whether you fish in lake, stream or river 
—whether you fish for bass, trout, pike, pick- 
erel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or any 
other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST 
FISHING” tells you how and where to get 
them. It’s a book you'll read and treasure 
for years to come. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW’! Just mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


OUTDOOR LIFE—DEP'T 62 
383 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book 
“JUST FISHING.” I will pay the postman only $1.95 
plus a few cents postage in full payment. I understand 
this book is identical in quality and conterits with the 
$5.00 bookstore edition. If for any reason 1 am dissatis- 
fied I will return the book in 10 days and you will 
refund my money in full ; 


NAMI Ps 


ADDRESS 


CITY we STATE is 
If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. 


8S 





Aluminum paint is used for making 
canvas water repellent for such service 
as trailer tops, boat-deck coverings, tar- 
paulins, and boat-cabin roofs. A typical 
paint consists of 300-mesh aluminum 
powder in an asphalt or other suitable 
vehicle. Cloth painted with it is flexible, 
and the paint will not crack readily. 
When used for coating canvas trailer or 
cabin tops, aluminum paint reduces in- 
side temperature as much as 20 percent. 
Because of war demands for the metal, 
though, paint containing it may be diffi- 
cult to obtain; but many sportsmen have 
some already on hand, or can get it from 
a source that still has it in stock. A 
white oil paint may be used instead, 
where the reflecting heat-retarding prop- 
erties are important. 

In addition to rendering canvas and 
other cloth resistant to water and mil- 
dew, some types of “dry” waterproofings 
increase the tensile strength of the fibers, 
prevent the cloth from becoming stiff, 
and reduce the tendency to hold dirt. 
Covering power, frequency of applica- 


tion, and similar information can be 
determined from the manufacturer's 
data. 


A liquid preparation is sold in small 
cans for treating shoes, coats, and other 
small articles to render them water- 
resistant, and in heavy paste form for 
hunting boots and other leather articles. 
It penetrates the fibers but is said not 
to fill the pores, so that normal ventila- 
tion through fabric or leather is not pre- 
vented. This and similar waterproofing 
materials will protect automobile up- 
holstery, fish nets and lines, suede 
jackets, and the other outdoor equip- 
ment already mentioned. 

Has your outdoor lodge or cabin 
awnings or canvas panels inclosing a 
porch? A little attention to them will 
be in order in these days of shortages. 
Whenever an awning becomes damp or 
wet, it should be let down so it can dry. 
If this is not done, the canvas may mil- 
dew, turn dark in spots, and eventually 
disintegrate. When an awning is in a 
raised position during a rain, or is raised 
before it is dry, pockets of water or 
moist dirt may form; and unless these 
are drained or cleaned out at once, mil- 
dew damage generally follows. 


ND so, because of the bald fact that 
you may not be able to replace your 
canvas or fabric sporting equipment, it 
will pay you to devote a little spare time 
to a cloth-reconditioning program. Even 
if tires are a problem, there are other 
means of going fishing or hunting, and 
a little work on your tent, duffel bags, 
and other gadgets, will make your trips 
economical as well as pleasant. 

A good way to start is to drag out the 
smaller things first—those old tennis 
shoes you like to wear in a boat, the 
canvas cover for your outboard motor— 
and go over every square inch with a 
critical eye. Chances are you will find 
a pencil-size hole here, a barely visible 
cut there. Such small spots should be 
patched. Apply a little pyroxylin house- 
hold cement around the hole and also 
on a small, circular patch, letting it dry. 





New Life for a Camp Outfit 


(Continued from page 387) 


Then apply a second cement coat and 
press the patch into place. That will do 
the trick. Examine all seams carefully. 
If you are handy with a needle, you can 
resew those that have broken apart. Re- 
member, however, that the water-resist- 
ing properties of any canvas shelter de- 
pend to no small extent on the soundness 
of seams. While a good, tight job can be 
done by hand, machine sewing is superior 
from a water-repelling standpoint. By 
observing how the cloth was folded and 
joined together originally, you can de- 
termine the best way of forming the 
seam. Application of waterproofing 
further seals the seam. In some cases, 
quick-drying pyroxylin cement can be 
run along a seam to reénforce the threads 
and seal the needle holes. 

After you have doctored up the minor 
injuries in your smaller items of equip- 
ment, get out your tent, set it up in the 
yard if necessary, and give it a thorough 
inspection. Repair any and all damage 
that you can handle, and take it to the 
local tentmaker for major operations. If 

yaterproofing is indicated, arrange to 
process all your pieces of equipment on 
the same day: quantity production for 
efficiency, you know. And don’t forget 
that a faulty or broken tent peg, pole, 
or rope may cause the ruin of yards of 
canvas—look everything over critically. 

After you have carried out such a 
rejuvenation program, you can feel rea- 
sonably sure that your tents, tarpaulins, 
and other canvas things will hold out 
longer than Hiro and Hitler. 


How Habitats Change 


UTTING of forests and other changes 
resulting from man’s occupation of 
the land result in extension or restric- 
tion of the ranges of indigenous mam- 
mals, and may bring in species not na- 
tive to an area. 
In Minnesota, for instance, when 
heavy growths of hardwood forests were 


cut off, and marshes were drained to 
provide lands suitable for cultivation, 
the deer and snowshoe rabbits disap- 


peared and jack rabbits came in from 
the plains. Likewise, when the great 
evergreen forests, which lay north and 
east of the belt of deciduous trees, were 
lumbered, great forest fires followed 
which laid waste to vast areas, and these 
often destroyed the swamps as well as 
the standing forest growth. Further 
changes in animal life were effected by 
these radical changes in environment. 

Deer moved farther north into lands 
formerly occupied by caribou and moose, 
as did the bobcat and gray fox. This ex- 
tension of range northward was as much 
as 100 mi. Here, too, the cottontail rab- 
bit succeeded the snowshoe hare, the lat- 
ter finding the denuded and scarred ter- 
rain no longer suitable. Gray squirrels 
advanced steadily northward as the 
evergreens were succeeded by hardwood 
trees. 

Now the jack rabbit has reached the 
extreme eastern border of the state, says 
T. Surber in the official “Conservation 
Volunteer.” The plains coyote has spread 
over the entire state. The gray fox, 
which only 20 years ago was restricted 
to the southeastern corner of the state, 
and rare even there, now occupies about 
the entire southern half. The bobcat is 
now found as far north and east as Cook 
County, in the northeastern corner. The 
first opossum appeared about 1918, but 
it, too, is steadily moving northward. 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Corn Fritters 


Did you know fritters make a swell 
camp dessert? They are easily cooked 
over any outdoor fire, and completely 
satisfy a craving for sweet, rich food. 


1 can corn (cream style) 

2 eggs 

1 cup flour 

1, cup milk 

3 tablespoonfuls sugar 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful salt 


Beat eggs lightly before mixing with 
other ingredients. Add a little more milk 
if corn is not very juicy. Drop large 
spoonfuls into a skillet containing half 
an inch of hot fat. Turn soon and fry 
both sides brown. Serve with sirup or 


sweetened, stewed fruit. 
Bacon and Eggs 
But not the ordinary kind, chum. 
These are different. Cook two slices 
bacon for each of the crowd, take it up 
on a hot plate and put two eggs per 


capita into the pan. Cover each egg with 
very thin slices of young onion, shake on 
salt and pepper, cook eggs by basting 
them with the hot fat. When done, re- 
move to the plate of bacon and put a 
teaspoonful of hot tomato catsup on top 
of each egg. Get out of my way! 


Southern Spoonbread 


Here's that Southern 


cooks ar 


ample _ proof 
e good ones. 


1 egg, beaten 

4 teaspoonful salt 

1 cup sour milk 

1% teaspoonful baking soda 
ls cup yellow corn meal 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 













SLEEPING BAGS aa 


Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and 


save 4 Highest quality FEATHER FILLED bag. War ‘ 
ter repell windproof. 10 Talon fastener t windf 
Rooms Bu t for big men, Air mattress pocket, Side w 
shelter half. Rolls compactly. A $45.00 se Our pric 

2.49 WwW WESTERN WOOL FILLED bags priced f 
12.89 Ss d C.0O.D Write TODAY for FREE CATAL 
ALI BAGS MONEY BACK GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


Dept.OL 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portiand, Oregon 
_MAKE Every MILE COUNT! 


Your Hull Stream- 
~~ \ line Auto Compass 
“| saves wasted travel. 
Choose the shortest 
route and drive by 


ewan wx compass. 
HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 246-F8. WARREN, OHIO 
Powerful Vision—8 Mile Range 


BINOCULARS 


20 Days Free bh $475 


Postpaid or C.O 
Scientifically ground, powerful 
clear vision equa 
i iis 





*W 





t give 
110 yds at «61000 





GUARANTEED 
money refunde 
Dept. F-135 


If not satis ‘ te 
dad. American Binocular Co., 
10. C sicago. 


"7788 ‘s! Malste d, 


BIG VALUE 


SUN-MADE 


SLEEPING 


More Features Se Sold by 


NR 
even on Bags at : 
Extra warmth and protec 


LOWEST PRICES fio" Strong. ‘Wwaterproot 


and mildew-proof. Well tilled and closely quilted 
Zipper fastener with additional button-down strip 


over fastener to keep out damp and cold. Pocket 
to insert air mattress. Canopy top serves as 
duffel bag. Write for folder 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6th st. 


» San Francisco, Calif 





[$722 | SIX SCOTTIES 
avin] TO WHITTLE 









A new Kit containing 
material for whittling 
SIX interesting lit 


tle Scottie dogs 
each in different 
characteristic 
pose. Each Seottic 
is about 2 inches 
long and the s 
wood blocks su 
plied, are ready f 
to the correct outline. Nothing else needed 
but a pocketknife. Complete Kit containing 6 


shaped blocks, paint and brush, 
material for eyes, 
step-by-step instructions 


pocket sharp 
and complete 
will 


ening stone, 


illustrated 


be 


sent for only $1.10 postpaid in the United 
States or Canada. Get started in this new 
Ilobby NOW. It's easy with this new Kit. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 62 








Dealers | 
Everywhere | 















More fun? Sure! Bass Mocca- 
sins on your feet make light of heavy going 
Extra comfort for fishermen, hunters and 
campers in every pair of these swell hand- 
sewn shoes. Finest leathers in Indian-moccasin 
construction cradle your feet in comfort 
galore! They're long-lasting and tough. 
have no seams to hurt youl 
Wear BASS Moccasins and 
get more outdoor fun! 

FREE .... Get an illustrated booklet 
showing many styles of outstanding 
men's and women's Outdoor Foot- 
wear... by BASS. Write G. H. Bass 
& Co., 156 Canal St., Wilton, Maine. 

















E 
MOCCASINS 





QUAIL HUNTER 


SPORTOCASINS for Golf, SKI BOOTS 





AND G@THER FINE OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 


DICE « CARDS 





FREE! ‘ - @| Perfect Dice, Magic Dice, 
a el ye Eig apy hed 
BLUE BOOK Y ng Ry ee, 
CATALOG OF = Counter Games eee 














CATALOG TODAY. 


K. C. CARD CO. 1220 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, til. 


ENJOY AN OUTDOOR 
VACATION This Summer, 
Send for “Outdoors With Ta-pat- 
—telling famous camp tricks and 
trail secrets to make your outdoor 
vacation more comfortable, pleas- 
ant, and safe. See styles of Ta-pat-co 
sleeping bags and other outdoor 
equipment in be autiful colors. Write 
today—it's FREE! Address . . 
The American Pad & Textile Co. 
Dept. 55, Greenfield, Ohio 
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recondition, resell CARL ZEISS 
instruments — binoculars, rifle- 
telescopes, microscopes, etc. 


Also ZEISS IKON Cameras. 
CARL ZEISS Inc., Dept. R-4-6 
485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


repair, 
optical 


scopes 


















Melt butter in pan used to bake this 353 Fourth Avenue — New York, N. Y. 
bread to grease it. Then pour melted 
| ° P . . . 
butter in with other ingredients, stir 
quickly, and bake in an 8-in. square pan GREAT NEW 
| 30 minutes in hot oven. 
Frog Legs | 
A restaurant chef in southern Florida GIVES FREE USE OF BOTH HANDS! 
put me on to this one Skin good-size Rex Ristlite snaps on like ful plastic. 98¢—wherever 
frog legs and wash in cold water. Dip a wristwatch! Throws 500 flashlights are sold. 
in lemon juice, then in beaten egg, ft. beam. A boon to me- FLASHLIGHT COMPANY OF AMERICA 
sprinkle salt and pepper on them, and chanics, car owners, sports- Dept. O, Jersey City, NJ 
| dip in crushed corn flakes. Fry in very “jp men, housewives, Army, 
| © P . mf ; 
| hot deep fat about 3 minutes. Drain taal . A nl ALSO STANDS ALONE 
half a minute on a paper towel and ¢ peas “ a So at any angle /~ 
| serve. You can fry small perch like this REX {| 
too. The lemon gives the meat a new | : 
zest. | Batteries » % ‘ & 
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EVERAL days ago, I spent an in- 

teresting and instructive half hour 

looking over a four-month-old gun- 

dog pup and listening to her owner’s 
monologue on her merits. His statement 
that she was unlike any other dog I had 
ever seen was 100 percent true; for, be- 
lieve it or not, she was a representative 
of another brand-new breed from abroad; 
by which I mean, of course, brand-new to 
this country. As she was prepossessing 
in appearance, and also gave promise of 
growing into a good workmanlike dog, 
I was naturally tempted to sit right 
down and write a piece about her for 
these columns. 

But as I began tapping the keys, a 
still small voice stopped me dead. It 
whispered in my one good ear: “Wait 
a minute! Lay off! Should auld ac- 
quaintance be forgot and never brought 
to mind? You've written a lot about a 
bunch of newfangled bow-wows that 
most of us have never seen and prob- 
ably never will. How about the old re- 
liables that have been our stand-bys since 
Granddad wore diapers? Come on, 
brother, let’s have the low-down!” 

That hit me where it hurt, and I’m 
taking the hint. I'll do a write-up about 
that newcomer one of these days, because 
I think her story is worth telling; but 





this month I’m taking Bobbie Burns’s tip 
and devoting my allotted space to three 
breeds that had made solid reputations 
before you and I were born and have 
kept them solid ever since. I mean the 
setters—English, Irish, and Gordon. 

As for the Britishers, they’re doing 
fairly well, thank you, and hanging on 
gamely as Uncle Sam's favorite bird dog. 
They're still owned and hunted in prac- 
tically every corner of the country from 
coast to coast and from the Canadian 
border to the Rio Grande. But there’s 
no denying that, in comparison with the 
pointers and even the Irish setters, they 
are slowly but surely falling behind. 
Why? For a combination of reasons. 

To begin with, for nearly seventy 
years English-setter breeders have been 
divided into three distinct factions, each 
more or less hostile to the other two. 
This civil (or uncivil) war began about 
1874, when the first so-called Llewellins, 
as represented by Gladstone, Count 
Noble, Druid, Leicester, Lincoln, and 
Rake, appeared on the American gun- 
dog horizon and began going places and 
doing things in a big way. The last five 
were direct importations from England; 
Gladstone came to this country in utero 
and was whelped here in 1876. 

Immediately after their arrival these 



































No matter what name your setter bears today—English, Irith, or Gordon—he's descended 
from the common ancestor of them all. And for 400 years the setter's been a good bird dog 
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How About Our Setters? 


dogs were widely and persistently ad- 
vertised as representatives of the one- 


and-only “true field-trial breed”—this 
despite the fact that in England no 


such breed has ever been recognized 
and that the name Llewellin is merely 
used to designate a certain strain of 
English setters. But “it pays to ad- 
vertise” has always been a Yankee 
slogan and the ballyhoo has been going 
on ever since. Yet, strange to say, in 
the case of the Llewellins, it has been a 
boomerang, since it has led to excessive 
inbreeding and a consequent loss of size 
and stamina, together with too much 
emphasis on speed and range and too 
little on bird work, tractability, and other 
bird-dog essentials. As a result, the 
pointer, formerly comparatively seldom 
used in the “States,” but by tempera- 
ment and physical make-up a field-trial 
“natural,” not only overtook the Llewellin 
“flyers” in public competition but passed 
them with almost ridiculous ease. At 
the moment he’s far in the lead and 
winning, in the parlance of the race 
tracks, “going away.” In a word, the 
Llewellin bubble burst some years ago 
with a report like a salvo of gunfire— 
at least insofar as field-trial supremacy 
goes. 

Meanwhile, the second faction — the 
breeders and backers of the larger, 
showier, slower, and more easily handled 
English setters of the Lavarack type- 
began going to the other extreme. They 
concentrated on good looks. With the 
number of bench shows in this country 
increasing by leaps and bounds with 
every passing year, the sponsors of the 
“picture” setters though they saw 
their big chance and lost no time in 
grabbing it. And the result is that they, 
too, overplayed their hand to the detri- 
ment of the dog they were trying to 
improve. By sacrificing the prime requi- 
site of a good gun dog—field (not field- 
trial) excellence—to beauty for beauty’s 
sake, they have given us a pathetic col- 
lection of soft, unsound, slow-moving 
and slower-thinking, gun-shy, bench- 
show posers that have been dubbed, and 
often deservedly, “beautiful but dumb.” 

Fortunately for a grand breed, a third 
and much larger faction of English- 
setter enthusiasts have chosen the mid- 
dle path. By judicious crossing of 
Llewellins, Lavaracks, and some of our 
best “native” strains, they have developed 
a line of honest-to-goodness shooting 
dogs that are better than their forbears 
—and are improving every year. They 
are to be found in every hamlet in Arner- 
ica—English setters with size, good looks, 
stamina, bird sense, and brains in gen- 
eral—dogs that can and will hunt to the 
gun, know how to find and handle their 
game, and can themselves be handled 
without the use of telescope, loud-speak- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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KEEP YOUR DOGS 







NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


4 Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. 
is P E E Send for Nema 

booklet No. 652. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk M-55-F 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


ee Te 
NEMA ~ 











A Scratching Dog 
May Be in Torment 





The best dog in the world can’t be truly happy when he 
must continually scratch, dig, rub and bite himself, seek- 
ing relief from an intense itchir irritation that has cen 
tere: in the nerve endings of his ski Ile is in frenzied 
torment in’t help himself But may. Try giving 
him, as thousands are doir Rex Hunters Dog Powders 
once each week Note the q k difference Learn why a 
glad purchase wrote I s \ pleased, as the 25 
package helped my dog imn« ate Ile has practi 
quit) seratehir has mor pep and his hair is g 
again.”” Rex Hunters D I’ lers cost only 25¢ at any 

od Drug Store Pet Shop. Economy size box only $1 

Important to bathe with soap made for dogs’ special 
needs Dogs ke Rex Hunters Medicated Dog Soap If 
lealer can't supply send 25c to J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 364 
Binghamton, N. Y 












Cereal postpaid East of Rockies. 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battle Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 


VITALITY 


Thousands of users rely on Vi- 
tality to supply fine mineral 
balance, vitamin fortification 
and all-around dependability to 
keep their dogs in top shape. 
Write for Samples. Free Book and 60 Day Trial Offer. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC.,Board of Trade,Chicago, Ill. 














PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


—also kills Lice and Ticks 
25¢ ann 50 














White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
_Box O.L., Galion, Ohio _ 
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proto e Make Crown your source 
| iii of supply for long-lasting 
+ + wire fabrics. Get Crown's 
wep, *.? big. honest values, Cata- 
1. log FREE. Write 
/ today. 


) CATALOS, CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1379 Tyler Street W.E 
Seennngns Minnesota 


He “Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle so = 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. ovens’ 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dog 


s 
WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.,Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 
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The Health off 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
| bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
| a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 














Daily Diet 


Question: I have 
and would 


l-year-old 
to feed 


been 
like to 


given a 


spaniel, know what 


her, how much, and when.—E. B., IIl 

Answer: I suggest the following diet for your 
dog: Morning, a wheat-shred type of cereal 
with milk. In the late afternoon, 1 to 1'4 Ib 
of lean, rare chopped beef mixed with stale 
whole-wheat bread and some cooked vegetables 
A raw egg daily. No bones, unless they are 
large knuckle bones to gnaw on. Cod-liver oil 
with viosterol, 2 tsp. daily. 

It is not necessary to buy the enpeneive cuts 
of meat; cheaper cuts are just as good as long 
as the meat is fresh and not fatty. Cooked beef 
heart may be substituted once a week. Cooked 


)—J K. 


lamb is good als 


Deaf Foxhound 


Question: I have an 8-month-old Walker fox 
hound—a very fine specimen with good voice, 
but stone deaf. Do you think there is any way 
he can be cured?—R. C., Minn 

Answer: If the puppy has been deaf since 
birth I do not believe anything can be done t 
help him. However, you may try injecting 3 


or 4 drops of warm olive oil into the ears daily, 


then massaging them gently and removing the 
surplus oil with cotton afterward. Also give 
him 2 tsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol daily.— 
i. &: & 

Continuing Medicine 
Question: Our 8-year-old fox terrier occasior 
ally has some inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels which causes bleeding. When it was 
particularly bad, some time ago, a veterinarian 


prescribed salol-compound tablets, and it cleared 
up quickly. Since then I have been giving him 
1 or 2 of the tablets about once a week, and 

tsp. bicarbonate of soda once or twice a 
in case. Is there any harm in this 


W., Okla 


week 
H 


just 


Ww. 


Answer: Salol should not have any 
effect on your dog, and the bicarbonate of soda 
may be given daily for a while, if desired, then 
once or twice a week if necessary. However, I 
do not believe in giving medicines unless some 
need is indicated. If the condition reappears, 
you can then resume the treatment your veteri 
narian advised.—J. R. K 


injurious 


Signs of Distemper 


about 4 


Question: I 
months old 


have five pointer pups 
About a month ago I noticed that 
one of them had a sort of nervous jerking of the 








head and shoulders, and recently I saw two 
| others acting the same way. The two remain 
ing ones seem all right.—J. R. L., Ill 


| Answer: This sickness may be of a contagious 





| nature, probably distemper It's advisable tc 

| separate the apparently healthy puppies fr 

the sick ones. All of them should have serum 
injections, and their stools analyzed to detect 
the presence of worms. Feed them mostly lean, 
rare chopped beef mixed with stale whole-wheat 
bread and some cooked vegetables, as well as 
some milk and a raw egg daily. Give the sick 
pups one thiamin-chloride tablet (1 milligram 
three times a day, and 14 gr. phenobarbital daily 
for a period of 10 days. Also 2 tsp. cod-liver oil 
with viosterol twice a day.—J. R. K 
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* Guaranteed by 
“s ns 





just add 


GAINES 


READY 
dogs like! One that fulfills every known nutritional 


a meal that’s brimming with just what 


need of any normal dog. 

Yes, Gaines is the kind of food that will help 
keep dogs the sound companions they can be in 
these critical times. And can conserve human food- 


4 


stuffs by taking the 


plac eof table foods. _ 





Remember— 
Gaines is nota 
hastily formulated 
wartime” substitute. 
It was the choice let your dog enjoy Gaines, the food 
of the U.S. Ant- fed to all the Expedition’s sled dogs. 
arctic Expedition Official Photo—U. S. Antarctic Service 


S. Army. 
feed. Sold in 2-lb., 


paper bags under a guarantee of com- 


and now is used by the U. 
It’s mighty economical to 
5-lb., 
plete satisfaction or your money back. 
R emember — Keep ’em fed right. 


Gaines can do it! 


11 
ID 


10 


Use this Coupon Today 


ur FREE SAMP 






| ! 
| Gaines Food Co., Inc., Box I-6, Sherburne, N. Y. | 
| Please send liberal FREE tesal feeding of Gaines | 
l Mea! and Krunchon (pellets). | 
l | 
l | 
| , ~~. | 

| 
| City State — 


Canadian Representative: WEAR FOOD COMPANY 
2114 Queen Street East, Toronto, Canada 


COPYRIGHT 1942, GAINES FOOD CO., INC. 
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You gotta keep 
after fleas! 





—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 
e Fleas are no problem in my outfit, 
hecause we keep after them. Regular 
baths with Sergeant's SKIP-FLEA 
Soap, and SKIP-FLEA Powder be- 
tween baths—we get ’em all quick. 

SKIP-FLEA Soap and Powder 
really kill fleas, help your pup keep 
normal health. The Powder’s borated 
to soothe old itches, too. 

Spare your dog the torment of fleas. 
Use SKIP-FLEA Soap and Powder 
regularly. Get them at drug and pet 





stores—and free Sergeant's Dog Book. 
SERGEANT'S, Dept. 26-F, Richmond. Va. ! 
Please send me a free, 40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant's Dog Book. 
Name 
Address |) - —— 
oy \ 


Print 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 
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DO YOU OWN A 
RAILROAD? 


Here is a new and complete handbook for 
the Model Railway enthusiast. Shows you 
how to save real money building and laying 
your own track, making an automatic signal 
system, constructing bridges, culverts, tun- 
nels, stations, semaphores, water tanks, coal- 
ing trestles, roundhouses, turntables, cross- 
ing gates, switches, etc. The detailed in- 
structions and diagrams in this great book 
make it easy. 


EVERY MODEL RAILWAY 
ENTHUSIAST NEEDS THIS NEW BOOK 


Tells you how to utilize every bit of avail- 
able space in laying out your system. How 
to turn out smoke stacks, fire boxes, boilers, 
and wheels, in your own shop. Complete, 
easy-to-follow instructions for building a 
box car, gondola, refrigerator, tank, hopper, 
caboose, day coach, pullman, baggage, and 
observation car. Complete plans,. specifica- 
tions, instructions, and scale blueprint for 
building the popular Atlantic type locomotive. 

Send only $2.00 for your copy of Model 
Railways or we will ship C. O. D. plus a few 
cents postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Address 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 62 


353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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How About Our Setters? 


(Continued from page 90) 


er, or lasso. In my humble opinion, it 


is these real utility dogs that are keep- 
ing—and must continue to keep—the 
English setter on the American bird- 
dog map. 

Turning to the gay red dogs from the 
Emerald Isle, the story is something else 
again. They’ve been on the upswing for 
the last decade or more, going great 
guns on the bench and making more 
than a passing ripple on the surface of 
the field-trial puddle. At the larger 


| bench shows, the entry of Irishmen al- 


most invariably tops that of the larger 


| gun dogs, often by a wide margin. And 


—I say it with my fingers crossed—up 
to now their backers have made few 


| serious mistakes in their promotion. 


HILE I admit that, despite occa- 
sional spectacular performances by 
individual stars, the redcoats as a breed 
are still far behind the Llewellins and 
pointers as competitors in public trials, 
and that even for everyday gunning they 
cannot yet be classed as equals of the 
two leaders just mentioned, their back- 
ers have something worth while to work 
on and they know it. They have a dog 
that is handsome, intelligent, tough as 
a wire nail, game to the core, and with 
better-than-fair natural speed and range, 
ready and waiting for intelligent de- 
velopment. A lack of inborn birdiness 
and stanchness on point is the Irisher’s 
most serious handicap, both as a shoot- 
ing dog and in field trials; but, like all 
Irishmen and Irish colleens, he has “a 
way with him” that is well-nigh irresisti- 
ble. This is his ace in the hole, and 
American breeders are making the most 
of it to win friends for their favorite. 
And good friends blessed with good judg- 
ment can do wonders for dog or man. 
Cold figures prove it. Bigger-and-bet- 
ter entries at field trials run for Irish 
setters exclusively, and increasingly fre- 
quent appearances in open competition 
against other breeds are bringing re- 
sults. So keep your eye on those Irish- 
men. As field-trial contenders they’re 
coming fast; and as shooting dogs they 
are beginning to regain the high position 
they once held as first-class workmen. 
Last and most important of all, Irish- 
setter breeders have consistently side- 
stepped the pitfall into which so many 
breeders of their English cousins fell 
with a deep, dull thud. They have not 
sidetracked type for utility or utility for 
type. As a rule, the bench Irishman and 
field Irishman not only look the 
same—in many cases the two are actual- 
ly combined in one individual dog. In 
short, here’s a breed that can show living 
examples of that dream of the idealist, 
the “dual-type gun dog,” the “handsome 
is and handsome does” phenomenon 
we've all been praying for. 

Now for a look at the black-and-tans, 
the much-maligned Gordons. To make 
it short and snappy, they've had their 
ups and downs, with the emphasis on the 
“downs.” They just can’t seem to get 
going. Yet they’re splendid dogs in the 
home and sterling performers on birds, 
especially grouse and woodcock. To show 
you how static they are as a breed, I 
need only say that what I wrote about 
the Scotchman in this magazine in Janu- 
ary 1936, is, in my opinion, equally timely 
today. In that article you will find, among 
other statements, the following: 

“Some years ago I called the Gordon 
setter the Uncle Tom of gun dogs. The 
moniker still fits. Like the pious old 


darky who made the cabin famous, he 
is faithful, honest, obedient, a willing 
worker in the fields, likable, loyal and 
all the rest of it. Yet the best he ever 
gets is the worst of it. No matter what he 
does or how well he does it, some mean 
old Simon Legree gives him a kick and 
a dirty look, and ships him down the 
river. 

“As for the Little Evas, who have been 
fond of him and tried to give him a 
break, they’re just like Little Eva in 
the book. Many of them have already 
gone to Heaven and the rest should 
reach there some day as a reward for 
their hard work and enthusiasm. But 
up to now they’ve been unable to put 
their favorite in the running.” 

Since the above was written, I have, 
as I say, seen little or nothing to change 
my opinion. I can only say, in fairness 
to all concerned, that, personally, I like 
the Gordon today better than I did then, 
and the proof of it is that the only two 
dogs I now own are black-and-tans— 
and they suit me. 

What’s holding the breed back? Brief- 
ly, and merely as a hearsay size-up of 
the situation, I’m naming the following 
factors: 1. Lack of really efficient pro- 
motion. 2. Stiff competition on the bench, 
in the hunting field, and at the trials as 
supplied by the other pointing breeds. 
3. His color—black is unpopular and has 
been damned as hard to distinguish in 
heavy cover; 4. Temperament. Gordons 
are inclined to be “one man” dogs. 

That’s the lowdown and, frankly, I 
consider No. 1 covers the whole case. To 
my way of thinking, 2, 3, and 4 are ap 
plesauce.—_Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Dog Questions 


Training Watchdog 


Question: I recently purchased a Doberman 
pinscher, 3 years old. How can I train her to 
be a good watchdog?—Mrs. H. M. M., Wis. 


Answer: If you will chain your Doberman 
to a kennel where she can see strangers that 
come to the house but cannot get at them, I 
think she will begin barking as a warning. You 
can help this along by speaking to her sharply 
and anxiously when the bell rings or you see 
someone coming to the house. Call her by name 
and say: “Who is it? What is it? Watch ’em!” 
and things of that sort, making sure you al- 
ways use her name when you call. I have 
even known a fake scuffle, staged by the owner 
and a visitor, with the owner calling to the dog 
for assistance, to turn the trick. But be sure 
the dog is safely chained before you try this.— 
W. Cc. D. 


Bird Dog in Dry Country 


Question: Here in southeastern Colorado the 
country is prairie and very dry, but we have 
about five days each of good pheasant and quail 
hunting and some good shooting for geese and 
ducks. What breed of dog would be best for 
this hunting? As I understand it, setters and 
pointers have to have moist air in the field in 
order to smell birds, but it’s very unlikely we 
would have that kind of weather.— J. Y. B. Jr., 
Colo. 


Answer: All dogs, as far as I know, get the 
scent of game much better in fairly moist air 
than in very dry, rare air, but it seems to be the 
prevailing opinion among dog men that, of all 
the bird dogs, pointers do best in dry country. 
However, both pointers and setters have been 
used successfully under conditions about like 
those you describe.—W. C. D. 
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Never Trust a Lion 


(Continued from page 83) 


The old fellow had been a cowboy and 
Indian scout in New Mexico in pioneer 
days, and I knew that he had once been 
quite a hunter. When I told him about 
my mistaking the lion’s scream for that 
of a woman, he looked at me for a mo- 
ment, then shook his head. 

“You maybe got off lucky, son,” he 
said. “On account of it smellin’ that 
fresh-killed deer you had hangin’ in the 
yard, it might’ve jumped you. Just 
wasn’t hungry enough, maybe, or it 
might be you didn’t meet the right lion. 
I've knowed of ‘em doin’ such things.” 

He went on to tell of an experience 
he had when he was a young man. He 
and a companion had camped for several 
weeks in the Gallinas Mountains. When 
they finally ran short of fresh meat, 
they decided to go out and kill a deer 


ARLY one morning, they started away 

on foot into the higher hills behind 
their camp. Each carried one of those 
heavy, old-fashioned .50 caliber Sharps 
buffalo guns, and they walked for nearly 
a mile without seeing any sign of deer. 

Finally they decided to separate and 
each hunt in a different direction. At 
the next fork of the canyon, one of them 
turned away to the right and the other 
kept straight on. 

The old man said he had been hunt- 
ing not longer than fifteen or twenty 
minutes in this side canyon when he 
heard the sudden muffled boom of his 
partner’s old Sharps. He stopped and 
listened. When he failed to hear any 
more shots, he felt sure that his com- 
panion had killed a buck. As one deer 

yas all they wanted, he threw his rifle 
across his shoulder and turned back to 
help carry the meat into camp. 

He made his way down to the main 
canyon. There he picked up his com- 
panion’s tracks and hurried after him. 
He had just rounded the next bend and 
was headed toward a thicket of junipers 
and young pines, when he saw his part- 
ner lying on his face in the trail in front 
of him. A few steps away lay a moun- 
tain lion. Both were dead, but the lion’s 
body was still twitching when he got 
to it. 

The young fellow’s shirt had been al- 
most torn off by the lion’s claws and 
teeth. The side of his throat had been 
ripped open, and his broken rifle lay 
near him. He had shot the lion through 
the body, but it lived long enough to kill 
him before he could reload the old single- 
shot Sharps. 

The old man then told me of an inci- 
dent that happened near his boyhood 
home in Texas. While no one was killed, 
it will show how deadly a mountain lion 
can be when savage from hunger. 

It was during an exceedingly hard 
winter, and snow after snow had piled 
deep drifts in every direction. All 
streams were frozen over, and the few 
settlers in that locality were forced to 
feed their little bunches of cattle and 
horses. 

One night, two men and a little girl 
sat in the front room of a cabin which 
stood on a low bluff a short distance 
from the banks of the Brazos River. 
There was a big fire blazing in the 
rock-and-mud fireplace, and one of the 
men had opened the door for a moment. 
They were seated near the fire smoking 
and talking, and had their backs toward 
the door. The little girl was seated upon 
the floor between their chairs, playing 
with a rag doll. The womenfolk were 
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in a little lean-to kitchen at the back of 
the house where they were busy wash- 
ing the supper dishes. 

It was the custom at that time along 
the frontier for people always to go 
armed, as small roving bands of hostile 
Commanches were still to be reckoned 
with. Both these men wore heavy re- 
volvers in holsters at their belts, and 
their rifles were leaning in a corner on 
the other side of the room. 

Suddenly without warning, there came 
a spitting snarl, and a big mountain 
lion leaped from the open doorway on 
the little girl. Unable to stop on the 
board floor, it grabbed her in its paws 
and rolled with her into the fireplace. 
The child’s father pulled his six-shooter 
as he jumped from his chair, and he 
jammed the weapon against the brute’s 
head and fired with his right hand, 
while he jerked the little tot from its 
clutches with his left. 

Luckily, the lion had turned over and 
landed beneath the child as they went 
into the fire. Except for her terrible 
fright and a few scratches, she was un- 
hurt. 

The men dragged the dead lion to the 
door and threw it out into the snow. 
Next morning, they back-tracked it and 
found where it had crossed the river on 
the ice about 300 yards above the cabin. 
Seeing the light from the open door, it 
had come straight to the house. Its 
tracks showed that it had walked clear 
around the cabin a couple of times, 
stopping each time at the door. Finally 
it had crept inside. An examination of 
the slain brute showed that it had been 
starving. ; 

“Yes, son,” the old man said, as my 
wife called us to dinner, “lions is danger- 
ous. With your ne wfangled, fast-shootin’ 
guns an’ a pack of trained dogs to keep 
‘em treed while you kill ’em, they don't 
often have a chance to do much dam- 
age. But you go out an’ jump a wounded 
or hungry lion when it’s just you an’ 
him, an’ you're mighty liable to git hurt. 
My advice is never to trust ‘em.” 


Duck Kill Reduced 


LUEBIRD weather” during most of 

the last open season, affecting many 
states, seems to have resulted in a duck 
kill considerably less than 1940's. Water- 
fowl were weeks behind schedule in 
coming south, and normal flights were 
in evidence only in the last few days of 
the season. Unusual rainfalls, which 
flooded long-dry areas, resulted also in 
wider dispersal of the birds in the Cen- 
tral states. 

The Ducks Unlimited census of 1941, 
made by more than 2,000 observers on 
Canadian breeding grounds, set the num- 
ber of the birds that came south at ap- 
proximately 75,238,000. This was an in- 
crease of a little more than 6 percent 
over the 1940 figure. 

North America’s ducks hit an all-time 
low in 1934-1935 when drainage and 
droughts reduced the number to about 
30,000,000. Federal wildlife sanctuaries, 
which restored dried-up marshes in vari- 
ous duck-producing sections of the coun- 
try, plus the activities of Ducks Un- 
limited in Canada—where many nesting 
grounds were reéstablished—and strict 
governmental regulation of open seasons 
have united to save our ducks. 

Reduced duck kill in 1941 will result 
in considerable increase of the birds on 
their nesting grounds in 1942. 


Attract Wild Duck: 


_165 S. Prospect St., 





RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results. 
Plant Natural Foods that 







will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds. Wild 
Rice Wild Celery Duck Potato 





and 50 others described in free 
f illustrated book. Write, describe 
gcrounds, and re ive free planting 





advice and book. Oldest Aquatic Nurseries. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


do-it-with- & 4 


Beef, pork for army. More squabs wanted for homes. 
Our Gov't says: “‘Grow squabs in your backyard. 
Can be carried on extensively by those who cannot 
keep livestock of any other kind. Nothing easier to 
raise, nothing better to eat."’ Raised in only 25 days. 
Why breed ordinary when Royal equs ibs sell at poultry 
tops? Write today for war-time STARTER and FREE 
BOOK of money-making personal experiences in every 
State. Easy directions, low prices for breeders. Begin 
now. RICE FARM, 429 H Street, Melrose, Mass. 



















Next Fall! There’s Still Time 
To Establish Beds Of 
WILD CELERY, pees. 
TATO, DUCK MILLET, 
bring DUCKS in Flocks! 
46 EARS SUCCESS. Terrell’s 

Seeds Grow! FOLDER FREE. 


TERRELL’S — Wittlite Consuttants 


S37A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


SMALL MOUTH BASS 
LARGE MOUTH BASS 
BLUE GILL BREAM 
SHELL-CRACKER BREAM 


Write for prices 





Live delivery guaranteed. 
nd information 


JAS. H. REEVE, Calhoun, Ga. 


WILDLIFE PROBLEMS? | 











Have you trouble on your property with wildlife 
protection, propagation, predator control, stream 
improvement. or conservation? We solve your 
difficulties. 25 years experience as practical nat- 
uralists. Rates on request. 


Rutledge Wildlife Enterprises, 
Buck Rutledge, President 
Hagerstown, Md 1. 


MONEY!" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
AE BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
@ List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
924 BV Road, Pearl River, N. v. 


A NEW w25e BOOK 
FOR BASS FISHERMEN! 


Just off the press, FLY ROD FOR 
BASS is one of the most complete 
books for bass fishermen ever pub- 
lished, yet it costs only 25c! 

Written by experts it tells all about 
fly-casting rods, reels, lines, leaders, 
lures, equipment, clothing. How to 
cast correctly—where, how, and the 
best times to fish. 

This 
pages, 










unusual book contains 85 
11 complete chapters, fully il- 
lustrated, handy pocket size. Send 
only 25c for your copy, today! Ad- 
dress Department 62, 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N,. Y. 
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Advertisements tn this department are inserted at the rate of 30¢ A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 281/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 


_coo hound pups. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass. 





4 REGISTERED, Longeared, Black-tan fox and 





ERRIERS 
oo COONHOUNDS, Possum and Squirrel | Dogs. 
BULLTERRIERS: White, red, or brindle; well- ; -_ 
bred, intelligent, healthy. Farnley, White Post, Reasonable. John Clarke, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Va. 4 
Se) | ET 


SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 




















BASSETS—Best trailers known. Voice unequaled. show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
Ears twenty inches. Bryce Parker, Winston- sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Salem, N. C. ; Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, , Washington. 
PUPPIES from America’s great field champions ENGLISH Cockers. Pure lineage—7? males; 3 

. . Paul Ashby, Shamokin Dam, Penna. bitches—puppies—immunized against distem- 


— = = —— e - ¢ . . % " 2 2300—5 
BEAGLES. Broken, started. Choice puppies. per——Reasonable. Quarto-K Kennels, 230 

Guy Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna. East-Salt Lake City, Utah. Pes 
COCKER Spaniel Puppies. Red, Black, Blond. 





q >LE Chi onmé yies, Penman at 
TRIE LE « ‘hampion Penman Puppies, Penman Grandsires. Champion Prince’ of Huntington 
stud. Masterly, Johnson-Creek, Wis. . ~ ; 
~ 5 : -- and Dexter. $20.00 each. Mabel Sill, Corry, 

EXCEPTIONALLY Good Females, year old, Penna. 

wis Tra 2 > 2 > = y 4 — —_ — 
$25 00 é; Frank Robe rts, Potedam, a RED, Buff. Black Cocker pups. Liver and white 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds, Broke, Trial. Started Springer pups. Bred Females. Best Breeding. 
puppies. Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Pa. _ — Stud Service. Wm. Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. ELIGIBLE Springer Spaniels. “Both Colors. 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. _— teasonable. Leonard Le Clair, Two Rivers, 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List Wisc _ aye 
_free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind. SPRINGER Spaniel international champion n at 
BEAGLES. Bassets—show and field stock. Davis stud. Pups, grown dogs. Almon Williams, 
Kennels, Joliet, Ill. Berea, Ohio. 





REGISTERED English Springer Spaniel pup- 
: MISCELLANEOUS DOCS - ae pies, hunting strain, also proven bitches. 


ESKIMO Pups §&-. Pups $30. 00, delivered. . Police and A. M. Jones, Chester, Conn. 





Eskimo Cross $15.00 delivered. Twenty Post BEAUTIFUL Cocker Sp: | Puppies. Chi 
“ y 4 Spanie uppies. Champion 

Cards Dogs, Pups, and Teams, $1.00. Ed. a 5.00 bert Fry, Mt ler 
Clarks Eskimo Sled Dog Ranch, North Wood- — $15.00 up. Robe ys - Vernon, 
stock, N. H - ' . . — —— — 
_ — SOCKERS and Springer pups. Ship on approval. 

BEAUTIFUL Doberman Pinschers — oe paw -K 4b -- SS enanmaviiie 0 oe ae 

Spanie ) *s. enry Knoll Pos lland, : = —— 
ee NES. §cty sane - ic REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 


Mich 
$$$ — ——— she i 8 . zden, 4ak i 
ST. Bernards—all breeds—details free! Book 108 Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, REGISTERED Springer Pups; Young dogs; Stud 
2, Chazy, N. Y. Services. Ralph French, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 























35c. yal Kennels, No. J —_ 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon | REGISTERED Springer or Cocker puppies. 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog Pryor & Dosdell, Red Wing, Minn. _ 

10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. _ SPRINGER Puppies. Hunting and Field Trial 
A.K.C. St. Bernard Pups for Sale. Males and Strain. Eligible. E. Van Winkle, | Bedford, N. _Y. 
Spayed Females, $25.00 each. Luther’s Ken- SPRINGERS. Trained and Pups. Rev. G. Mor- 
nels, Missoula, Montana. gan. Bad Axe, Mich. 

ENGLISH Shepherd Puppies, Pictures and De SPRINGER Spaniel pups, Eligible. $10-$15. 
scription. 0c. Shipped on approval. H. W. Marvin Blase, Brookings, South Dakota. 





Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. Box 50. An se chee 


POINTERS, English Setters, Cockers, Pups $10. 
Adults $25. Vestherside Kennels. nlaryeville, i CHESAPEAKES AND, LABRADORS i 









Calif - ae ELIGIBLE Golden Retriever, Male, two years 
REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American May, two seasons shooting, excellent worker 
WaterSpaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. and companion, house and car broken, easy 
COLLIE Puppies, Choice breeding, Pedigreed, handler, beautiful, healthy animal. Bargain at 
Reasonable. Collie Farm, Dundas, Minn. $150.00. Arthur Bjerken, Grand Forks, North 
: Tay : Dakota. 
GOLDEN Retriever Puppies. Registered. Excel- — . 
lent bloodlines. R. E. Friederich, Moorhead, HIGHEST Pedigree _ ‘Chesapeake Bay Retriever, 
Minn cost $200.00. Male, eleven months, registered— 
. - . , “A “one yapers; dog house, and fence which cost $55.00. 
CHOICE Coach and White Collie Pups. Regal ae yp ® . 7 . sofia gerne toe 
Senneis. Nevada. Ohio. a all for $85.00. James Armstrong, Janesville, 
COLLIE Shepherd Pups make best children’s os —— > — ——~ - ———_- 
" ‘Cc » Stock > P CHESAPEAKE Bay Retriever puppies and young 
vets 0 s > “nna. 3 
pet Dog _ Clinic. =— nortewn, vienna — dogs. Prices reasonable. Best Blood lines. 
ST. Bernard pups; Champion sired beauties. Championship Stock. Cocoa King Kennels. Genoa 
$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. L., City, Wisconsin. F. A. Bunte, owner. 
N. ¥ — 

a EKG CN K.N1 Y= Bn 25 —. - EXCEPTIONALLY fine Chesapeake puppies—Eli- 
NEWFOUNDLANDS, Cockers, Spitz. | Choicest gible A.K.C, Eastshore Kennels, Glasgow, Mon- 
stock Mrs. Levi Birkey, St. Johns, Mich tana 
GERMAN Shepherds, Scotties, Wire Hairs, oth- BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of pup- 
er breeds. Maies, females, and spayed females. pies. Write for list. Priced right 2odall Ken- 
Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, Pa. = a nels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. 
REGISTERED Dachshunds that hunt. Champion sOLDEN Re ee r 
bloodlines. Lloyd Friedline, Jonesboro, Ind. ___ po ny Ry L—, - slabes: a 


AKC. T. B. Miller, Spencer, Iowa, R 1 a. 
GOLDEN Retriever puppies. Best field and show 








@% DOG EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
stock Priced reasonable. Shelter Cove Ken- 


DO As Great Kennels Do—Quadine Spray your : : 
dog against Ticks, ear and sarcoptic mange, nels, Battle Lake, Minn. 


fleas, lice, ringworm, Plus 17 other benefits. LABRADOR Puppies—Jet Black—Excellent Blood 

Allen-Crowl Company, 317 Superior Street, To- Lines——Registered Litter. W. C. Moore, Box 

ledo, Ohio 1206, Great Falls, Montana. 

Boe “Tag Price List Fr ee? aad Mfg. Co., Dept. CHESAPEAKES, America’s greatest retrievers. 
4 West Lebanon, N. World's pioneer breeder. Earl Henry, Albert 








Lea, Minn 


T ee a?) rT NDS ry) GOLDEN or Black Labrador Pups and brood 
bitches. Registered Field Stock. Kelloggs, Jun- 
D. 





COON Hunters am the Champion Coon Hunte r ius, S 

of Kentucky. Hae trained coonhounds for 22 BLACK Labrador pups, two months, an out- 
years, I know what one is. Offer you I believe the standing litter. Fast retrieving bloodlines. Pe- 
best in Male or Female, 3 to 4 years old. Give verill’s Pom-Dane Kennels, R. R. No. 5, Water- 
twenty days trial. Write for prices. Have extra loo, Iowa 

v Mol ve ¢ “ha: y b as —————— —— — 
good Field Trial Dogs that will win. Cheap. J. N. BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies. youngsters. 


Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 
SPORTSMEN who are looking for Highclass 
Hunting Dogs. I have ’ém. Straight coon dogs 
$25.00. Coon combination hunters, squirrel, rab- 


broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow. Mont. 


TWO Dead Grass Chesapeake pups. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Si Nickum, Manning, Iowa. 





bit fox de gs, $15.00 each. State dog interested LABRADOR Puppies for Field or Show. Reason- 
Lewis Kennels, Hazel, Ky. : able Ellenwood, Atkinson, Neb 
LONG-Eared, Old-Time, Black ind Tan Fox- -ABRADORS. _ Grandpare nts Fiel ‘ld and Bench 
a. of po oon n J 3 back. Puppies. . ‘hampions. Harold Rahrs, Oak Harbor, Ohio 
5 Merritt, Marcellus, N — 

bd. : — = : : R ——s RED Curly Coated, Retriever puppies 
BLOODHOUND Puppies Champion British Reasonable. Carl Leppla, 7. Colorado 


Stock Stud Servic: Lewis Layton,.156 North 


LaSalle, Chicago ; SETTERS 
BASSETS, Puppies and Grown Stock. Champion AND POINTERS 


sloodlines. Belbay Kennels, New Alexandria . 
GERMAN Shorthair | pointer - at stud, born and 





Penna. 

ae —— trained in Germany A.K.C.—a magnificent 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- noe = was . noha . 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif. Mishiedll ras oo old, fee $25. Hubert Klein, 
REGISTERED Long eared Black-Tans, Blue- SAYMENT Pian. 5 “a ga a 
ticked Coonhounds, Redbone Coonhounds. Cat- | "Ptinters. Irish’ and ‘English setters. | Reason: 
alog 10¢. Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio a able prices. Photos and list 10c. Furcht Ken- 
NO. 1. Rabbit hounds $12.50 each. Money back nels, Gooding, Idaho. 

guarantee. Edd Gardner, Hardin, Ky. NOW booking orders for German Shorthair Point- 
SELL or Trade. Two Coonhounds. F. Miller, er pups. Guaranteed pure bred. Bredrite Ken- 


Box 521, Nemacolin, Pa, nels, Missoula, Montana. 
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POINTERS, English and Irish Setters. Trained 
Dogs, and pups. Papers. C.O.D. Spring-Valley 
Kennels, Cullom, Illinois. 


IRISH Setters, beautiful puppies and grown 
dogs. Championship breeding. Skyline Kennels. 
Bergen, . ¥. 

POINTERS—Outstanding Son Village Boy, four. 
Exceptional Ben Temple Females, two, Others. 
Merritt Bros., Marcellus, wa Be 
DRAHTHAARS. Winners largest pheasant trials 
USA. Shorthairs. Mangold’s, Bennington, Ne- 
braska. 


GERMAN Shorthair Pointer Pups. Sire Dutch 
Von Hoenbruck, Dam Dutchess Von Dusseldorf. 
Guy Watkins, Scottsbluff, Neb. 


IRISH Setters Registered Pups, Young Matrons, 
Hunting stock. Reasonable. Bill Duncan, Wes- 
ton, Missouri 

POINTER > Puppies, |} English. Registered. First 
class Hunting and Field trial stock. Paul C. 
Boving, Lawndale, Cal. 

REGISTERED Pointer Puppies. Champion Blood- 
lines. $15.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Lobert 
Fry, Mt. Vernon, Ti. 

ENGLISH Setters: Registered Puppies, Trained 
Setters. Paul Eddy, Howard Lake, Minn. 
BROKE Pointers, Setters, Beautiful pups cheap. 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash 

WANTED: Bird dogs ."z training Grouse, 
Pheasant. A. E. _Seidel, Danville, Pa 
POINTER pups, winning “sire, sacrifice, $20.00. 
M. Keortge, Batavia, Ill. 

GORDON Setter _ Pups—Fine __ Hunters—Field 
Gordon Kennels, Somers, Conn. 
IRISH Setters, Imported Sires from $15.00. 
Sporting Irish, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


|g  AIREDALES Wy] | 


PUREBRED Airedale puppies, males seven dol- 
lars, females five. . Jentzsch, Howe _Cave, _ i 4 


OORANG Airedale puppies, $20.00 up. Shipped 
on approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio 


il—-" FIREARMS (Gj, i 


LEARN To Shoot The Rifle Accurately! New 
pocket-sized manual ‘‘From Tyro to Master’’ 
giving complete instructions on the fundamen- 
tals of accurate rifle shooting, .22 or .30 caliber. 
Concise, complete, authentic. 32 pages, 10c in 
stamps. Also ask for full information about 
membership. National Rifle Association, 1603-C 
Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 

WE Pay Cash for Smith & Wesson and Colt re- 
volvers and Automatics; Luger and Mauser 
Automatic pistols, Springfield, Enfield Krag 
rifles. Also any modern guns in perfect condition. 
Ammunition in all calibers. State condition of 
guns and price for cash in first letter. Hudson, 
L-52 Warren Street, N. ¥. 


30- 06 empty cartridge Cases, i in fine condition, 
75c per hundred. Springfield Rifle Sling Straps, 
fine condition 50c. U. S. Engineers Locator 
Levels, brand new, cost originally $5.50—Sale 
$1.25. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 1-43, 13 S. 
16th St. Phila., Pa. 


MAG 1c Gun Bluer, Reaction and oxidation of a 
prepared chemical compound blues guns quickly 
and positively without heating. $1.00. A. M. Men- 
nen, Chemist, Atlantic Beach, Fla. 

SPECIAL Krag scope mounts, $8.50. Your Krag 
modernized with speed action $5.00—Enfield 
$8.00. Full details 20c. Ken Clark, Madera, 
Calif. 

HIGHEST cash prices paid for Target pistols, 
Revolvers, Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. 
Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
L-43, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 


SEND for free illustrated c catalog ¢ of Lawrence 
leather belts, holsters, gun cases and other 
sporting equipment. George Lawrence Company, 
Portland. Oregon. 


RELOADING over forty different calibers. Bul- 
lets, cartridges, powder. Want primers, car- 
tridges, cases, rifles, revolvers. F. R. Krause, 
305 East Iron Ave., Albuquerque, N. M 












































WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantity, 
all calibers—Write—Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
L-43, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 


YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
cialty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa. 
WANTED. 20 Gauge Ithaca Featherweight, Ven- 
tilated Skeet gun. Write Joe Soehn, Orlando 
Fla 
USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers. Bought, Sold 
and Exchanged. Over 200 To Choose From. List 
Stamp. Howe Fur Company. Coopers Mills, Maine. 








WE buy used rifles—shotguns—revolvers pistols. 
Lou J. Eppinger, Inc., Sportsmen’s Outfitters, 
131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich 
THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 

WE Buy for Cash, Trade, Sell Used Guns, Am- 
munition, Binoculars. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 
Fifth Ave., N. 

COLLECTORS a 33° page Cz catalog, 15c. 
Platt Monfort, Huntington, Raley Bee 

GUN Rebluing—replating—refinishing—by crafts- 
men. Gun ReBlu Co., 322c Plant, Tampa, Fla. 
SEND $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, 
Willmar, Minn. 






































TRADE your old sights for new. 





Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 
WANTED—Guns, Equipment. Buy, Sell, Trade. 
Gordon Joslyn, Greenfield, Mass. 

PARKER. Browning, Ithaca Trap guns, Weaver 
scopes. Hershey's, Orrville, Ohio. 

NEW Live Leather Government 1% Sling 


Straps, $1.00. Hudson. L-52 Warren Street, N.Y. 


| | BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS 4 





FIELD Glasses. Powerful aviator type, 8-mile 
range. Smartly styled, rigid, and lightweight. 
Height closed 41% inches. With neck strap, only 
$3.75 postpaid. Order on 10 days money-back 
trial. Address Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle 
St., Utica, N. Y 

WANTED. Telescope. Binoculars, Field Glasses. 
Will pay highest cash prices. Send description. 
Sam Weinstein, 312 S. W. 3rd Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. 

HIGHEST Prices.for your used Binoculars, Field 
Glasses, Cameras. Malena Co., 616 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 





FIELD & Prism Binoculars. All makes, sizes and 
powers. New ond. Used. J. Alden Loring, Box 
OL, O-we- £0, N. -_ 


| La a ANTIQUE FIREARMS <p SE 

















ANTIQU ANTIQUE | Firearms, ns, Cartridges, Swords.  Fowl- 
ing Pieces. Catalog. Museum, Wenona, III 
GUNS, Swords, Armor, War Relics catalog, 20c. 
T. Woroniecki, Roslyn, N. Y. 

BIRDS 4-<% F 
CHUKARS, Bobwhite Quail for Breeding and 
Stocking, Eggs for hatching, day old chicks and 
older. Any amount if ordered at once. Feeding 
guide furnished. R. S. Walters, Clinton, Iowa. wi 
NORTHERN Bobwhite—Quail eggs, $16—100 
Special low price on Chukar—Partridge Eggs 
and chicks. Hugh Bagbey, Route 3, Little Rock 
Ark. 
PHEASANTS: For Breeders—Liberation. Eggs, 
Chixs. 5 or 5000—-MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, 
Janesville, Wisc 
PEAFOWL. Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, Pi- 
geons, Waterfowl, Stock Eggs. John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 
RINGNECK pheasants $1.75 each, hens only, 
Bob Whites $3.50 pair. John Mowrer, Stras- 


burg, Penna. 


EGGS. Bobwhite, Gambel’s, Valley, Scaled Quail, 
Ringneck and Chukar. Robert Kincaid, Jr., In- 
dependence, Kansas 

RINGNECK Eggs $10. per hundred; Bobwhite 
and Chukar $20. a hundred; Golden & B. T. 20c 
each; Others. Write Silver Lake Game Farm, 


New Albany, Indiana 


PHEASANTS Quail, Partridges, and Waterfowl. 


Glenmoore Ranch, Gamebird Div., 12201 Balboa 
Blvd., San Fernando, Calif. Breeders and Im- 
porters of fine birds. 

RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for 
Pamphlet Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Il 

RINGNECK Eggs 6 cents; Goldens 12 cents; 
Amhersts 15 cents. Union Grove Pheasantry, 
Union Grove, Wis 

NORTHERN Bobwhite Quail and Chukar. Eggs 








15¢e. Select breeders $3.-$4. pair. Languille Game 
Farm, Marianna, Ark 
FOUR varieties Guineas, Dark Cornish Chickens 
Rouen ducks Glenn Wells, Farina, Il. 
BOB White Quail Eggs. $15.00 Per 100. 90 
Fertility Guaranteed. Dale McKinsey, Holton 
Kansas 
CHUKAR, Bob white eggs, 16c. Wolter, 109 
N. Carrizo, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
RINGNECK. Eggs. Chicks. 100’s only. Mak 
offer. Cullings, Fultonville, N. Y 
"HEA SANTS. Ornamentals. 12 varieties. Price 
Car “Tu rkeyfoot, Wauseon, Ohio 





LT Fun ano came animais 








AISE Angora Wool Rabbits, very profitable, 
“—a teach you. Thousands of breeders wanted 
Booklet, price list, etc. 3c stamp. Harder An- 
gora Farm. Route 2, Salem, Oregon. 
EASTERN Mink priced upon request. ‘‘Success- 
ful Mink Raising’’. New revised book $1.00. 
Davis Fur Farms, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

FOR Sale Red Fox Cubs Alaskan Mink Kits 
Skunks Ferrets Coyotes Henry Hainline, 
Creston, Iowa. 

PEAFOWI1 Quail, Pheasants, Squirrels, Mor 
keys, Snakes, Horned ‘oads Iguanas. Otto 
Martin Locke, New Braunfels, Texas. 

RAISE Giant Frogs, Crayfish. Profitable. Write 
Vol Brashears, Berryville Arkansas 

NUTRIA Breeders, Vegetarian, Most Prolific Fur 
_Bearers Sloulin’s, Rentor Washington 
ANIMALS, Snakes. Birds. Stamp for lists 
Snake King, Brownsville, Texas 

MINK Kits cheap. Complete literature free 
Lake Superior Mink Farm. Superior, E E, Wis. 
SALE! Wild red foxes, Restocking or hunting, 
Erdahl Fox Farm, Blue Earth, Minnesota. 
OAUBACHE Mink—$15 Each. Wabash Valley 


Mink Ranch, 2726 Dean, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
NUTRIA Breeders $25 pair. Allison Nutria Fur 


Farms, Roswell, New Mexico. 
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FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners 
professional grade no trash or unnecessary 
feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6« 
stamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catak 
Sierra Tackle Co 4083 Mission Rd Los A 
geles ~alif 

FLY Makers! Beginners learn quicker with bet 
ter materials. Our Materials have a long estab- 
lished reputation for fine quality Send for your 
free, instructive catalogue Culver Lures Con 
pany, Dept. O5, 1847 South Fourteenth St St 
Louis, Missouri 

FISHERMEN! Free List brings my 1942 catalog 
up to date. Covers all price changes and discor 
tinued items I still have big stock of lines 
hooks materials Pavl H Young 8065-C-2 
Grand River Ave., Detroit Mich 

MAKE Flies; Rods. Profitable Pleasure. Instruc- 
tion Books; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Making’’ 
10c. Materials Catalog Free. Wiltmarths, Roose- 
velt, N. Y¥ 

FISH Worms (Large Brown Angles) 150 - $1.00; 
500 - $3.00; 1000 - $5.25, Postpaid, Prompt 
Delivery. Hughes Worm Ranch, Savannah, Tenn 
FISHERMEN! Weedless Hook with Spinner 
New, Tested, Snagproof, Highest Quality, 3 for 
65c. Linbell Company, Nashwauk, Minn. 
FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domestic 
Priced right. Free catalogue. Martin Tackle 
te mt N. 

“RAISE Sasthewosme 3 for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
ing. Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- 
search, 106C _Broadway, Peoria, Ill 
SHUREBITE “Glutton’’. New in fishing Tackle. 
Folder Free. ShurEbitE Bait Company. P. O 
30x No. 99, Kokomo, Indiana 

SPORTY-LEW"’ ‘‘1942’’. Fisherman’s Luck 
Cards. Bring Fishing Luck & Laughter. Send 
50c. Comicards. B. R. Falls, Wis 
WHOLESALE Prices, Flies, Streamers, Bugs 
Lures, Catalog, Supreme Mfg Co., Amarillo 
Texas 

FLY Tying Materials: Complete line of quality 
materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H 
Noll, 30 South Main St Doylestown Penna 
WHOLESALE prices: Fly-Tying Materials, 1942 
Catalog—Package Hackles—101 Fly Descri} 
tions 10c cash. Colby’s, Amesbury, Mass 

LIVE Bait Fisherman! Here is the Minne 
catchingest Trap ever devised. Write for folder 


Doan Trap Co Miami, Okla 


> ALITY Fly Makers Materials. C 
Fly Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


SINKER Molds. Make yourownsinkers. 


atalog. Van's 


Free fold- 


er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa 
FLIES and leaders at wholesale Also materials 
Free ci ate log. Bernitt’s, Box 222, Duluth, Minr 


and tools. Free cata 
Hillburn, N. Y 


FINEST fytying materials 
Rockland Tackle Shop, 


1O£ 





PROPERTIES FOR SALE #7) 


OR RENT 








OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 


City, Kans. 





MOUNTAIN camp or home situated near Yel 
stone Park in the heart of Wyoming hunt 
and fishing country For particulars write Box 
551 Powell, Wyoming 

TROUT Stream in your own backyard! Sport 
man’s Hideaway. 340 acre farm, about 50 acres 
tillable, balance pasture and wood; brooks ind 
springs; small dam would make fine por exce 
lent hunting and fishing. Yours for only $3,800 
Other bargains like this. Hurry! Write c, oO Rs 
15. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue 


Tom ranvenay ae | 


YOUR aan ‘made into gloves. C. K. Wood, 
Johnstown, N. Y 


iVZa ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 21 | 


ARCHERY Bows from the Heart of the Yew 
Country. King Archery Shop, 1958 Onyx 
St Eugene Oregon 
FEATHERING Tools 


$1.00 30WS, arrows, sup- 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 


[Las inpian cunios J] 

















INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, mineral 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark 

25 Genuine Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Cat 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas 

1,000 Bargains: Indian Relics, Antique k 
Minerals, Coins. 10 Perfect Birdpoints $1.00. 5 
Fossils $1.00. Catalogue. Museum " Wer I 
12 = her 1 Arrowheads $1.00. List Free r 
_He well, enwood Arkansas. 


iz sae WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS] | 





TERRELL’S Inexpensive Duck Millet. Scatter 
on muddy shores until September Attract 
Ducks This Fall. Folder. Terrell’s, 536A, Osh- 
kosh, Wis 

t MISCELLANEOUS & 
STEER Horns For Sale, Seven foot spread 
Polished and mounted Rare Decoration. Lee 
3ertillion, Mineola, Texas 


Cash must accompany order 
references 
remittance 











New advertisers are requested to 
with their first advertisement. Send your 
to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 


York City JULY issue closes MAY 22nd. 
INTING Blowing Horns, high Tone 18” $3.00. 
Cavazos, Laredo ‘eXas. 
wENIC Legal Matters. William Cocke, ne 
iable American Attorney, El Paso, Tex 
INSTANT protection against infection.’’ Tar 
sal—-for cut wounds, felons, boils, carbuncies 
blood- poisoning 10c sample; 50c jar. Magelssen 
Laboratories, Rushford, Minn 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 
1,000 Bargains, Indian Relics, Firearms, Miner- 
als, Antiques, Fossils, Coins, Violin Wood. Free 
Circ ! Heike, Wenona, IIL 





COMPLETE T rapping, Hunting, Camping Eq ui p- 








ment. Catalog, Stamp. Howe Fur Company, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 
CAMERAS 


i 1 oe AND PHOTO SUPPLIES ele 4 


ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


IDEAL Photos beautifully finished wide border 
deckle edge, 25c roll of 8 and free enlargement. 














Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. 
SIXTEEN Beautiful Hollytone Prints each eight 
exposure roll developed—25c. Hollytints, OL- 
1350, Hollywood, California. 


enlargement from each picture on 
Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janes- 


BEAUTIFUL 
roll 25c. Cut 
ville, Wis. 


[[Novetries. Games. Macic | 











STEREOSCOPIC art photos, books, etc. Stamp 
brings sealed particulars. Oddity House, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

BOATS AND CAMPING 
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EQUIPMENT 





-MAK-IT Boats—Easy-to-Build. Kayaks, Row- 
—- ats Dinghies, Outboards, Inboards, Sail- 
boats Runabout for auto engines. Over 300 in 
stock. Complete kits. Simple to assemble. Send 
10c (coin) for all catalogs with illustrated con- 
struction details. Largest selection offered. Kayak 
Boat Co 154T-East 129th St., New York City. 
BOAT blueprints and full size cut-to-shape pa- 





per patterns, $3.75 up. Latest designs, all type 
pleasure boats, 8-38 ft. Illustrated ‘‘Build A 
Boat”’ catalog, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’’ 
$1.00.) Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
A-14, Cleveland, Ohio 
WELCH Boats—America’s finest. Two thirds 
saving. Build your favorite boat by the Welch 
Syste 10c brings you a complete catalog show- 
ing 2 designs. Welch Boat Company, Station 
K-4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
KAYAKS Outboards, Rowboats, Duckboats, 
Construction Kits. 10c for Catalogs. Cre-Craft 
Boats, Millburn, New Jersey 
POWER your boat with Ford engine. Catalog 
10c. Lehman Engineering Co., Dept. L, New- 
y | 
up! America’s Biggest Kayak Values! 
Sturdy! Dedham Kayaks, Dedham, Mass. 
your rowboat! Mast, boom, sail $10. Try- 
sail P attereon N Y i : 
1.000 Bargains Decorate your ~ hunting lodge. 
Circular Heike, Wenona, Il. 


T__ INSTRUCTION [| 

















w AR Greatly Increasing Appointments to Gov- 
rnment Jobs. Commence $24.23 to $40.38 week. 
M. Womer Big opportunity. Prepare imme- 
di ite ly at home, for examinations. 32-page Civil 
Service Bool Full particulars—list positions 
Free. Act today. Franklin Institute, Dept. L3 
Rochester Ny. F 
DEFENSE from Mosquitoes, gnats! Bobbinett 
Headtents, large hat type, $1.75; cap, $1.50 
r rt butterfly net, $2.50. Cot-canopy, $2.75 
id Want folder? Cope Mfg. Co., 3726 
I Tenth, Philadelphia 
( vemate Units. 7 Models $6.75 up 
itia itdoor Stove, 15 Spokane Drive 
tiac Mich 
a S Fapring Decoys: Ducks, Owls, C rows. 
‘rite Decoy actory, Forest Park, Lllinois. 





| PATENTS ano INVENTIONS i 











IRS—Protect your idea with a Patent. 

Sec € 'P itent Guide’’—Free. No charge for 

information Write Clarence A 

O' Brie d Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 

Attorne 248-F Adams Building, Washington, 
D ( 

PAT Low cost. 300k and advice free. 

L Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. c. 





Sa, OLD COINS 


COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 
Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 
land, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 10c. 





Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah 























Game Gimmicks 22%... 











BLACK DUCKS, MALLARDS, TEAL, AND PINTAILS CAN VAULT OR 
SHOOT STRAIGHT UP FROM THE WATER.......IN SHARP CONTRAST 
TO DUCKS LIKE CANVASBACKS AND SCAUP, WHICH MUST TA! 
ON THE SURFACE FOR SOME DISTANCE,PADDLING AND 
FLAPPING, TO GET INTO THE AiR/ 
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STRIPE D-BASS PUZZLE: AUTHORITIES LAY THE DECLINE 
OF THIS FINE SALT-WATER GAME FISH TO POLLUTION 
OF SPAWNING GROUNDS AND UNWISE COMMERICAL- 

FISHING PRACTICES, BUT ITS STILL NOT CLEAR 
WHY, EVERY FEW YEARS, HE MAKES A COMEBACKS 













YES, INDEED/..... A DEER CHEWS ITS CUD, JUST 
LIKE ITS RUMINANT RELATIVE,THE COW, ALTHOUGH 
SOME FOLKS...,EVEN SPORTSMEN .- --4ARE SUPRISED 
TO LEARN ITZ 







EE Te SER 
TREE-FEEDING FISH! THAT HIGH LEAPER OF THE 
FLORIDA LAGOONS THE TARPON ,OFTEN JUMPS 
INTO THE BRANCHES OF _MANGAOVE TREES 
ALONG SHORE, DISLOODGES THE TINY CRABS 
CLINGCING THERE,THEN DROPS BACK INTO THE WATER 
TO GORBLE UP THE JUICY MORSELSY 


>“ go te- 











BoTH WHITE AND BROWN PELICANS ARE FAMOUS FISHERMEN 
~-WITH ENTIRELY DIFFERENT TECHNIQUES? BROWNS ARE 
DIVERS, AND PLUNGE FROM GREAT HEIGHTS INTO 
THE WATER FOR THEIR VICTIMS, WHILE WHITES 
GANG UP TO HERD FISH INTO THE SHALLOWS 

FOR EASY CATCHING? 
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From the day the FISHING AND VACA- 
TION YEAR BOOK first came out, sports 
experts in almost every state in the Union 
have been praising it to the skies. There’s 
room for only a few of these comments 
here but there are many more... all 
unsolicited ... all agreeing that the FISH- 
ING AND VACATION YEAR BOOK is 
the handiest, most complete encyclopedia 
for fishermen ever offered. Published by 
OUTDOOR LIFE and FIELD & STREAM, 
the nation’s leading sportsmen’s maga- 
zines, this great book tells you “How, 
When, Where to Fish” . . . and what to 
use ... for every type of fishing in fresh 
and salt water. Only a limited number of 
YEAR BOOKS have been printed and 
these are going fast. So don’t delay. Get 
your copy today. 


COAST TO COAST EXPERTS SAY 























44 The FISHING AND VACATION 
YEAR BOOK is what every fisher- 
man needs and should have. aa 


JAMES TAYLOR ROBINSON 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 






44 The 1942 FISHING AND VACA- 
TION YEAR BOOK by [FIELD & 
STREAM and OUTDOOR LIFE 4 
is the best yet. JIMMY POWERS 

N. Y. Daily News 


44 This new guide will be given an 
enthusiastic welcome by all anglers 
interested in fresh or salt water 
fishing . . . profusely illustrated 
with very excellent photographs 
and line drawings. 

RAYMOND R. CAMP, New York Times 





44 The most complete fishing guide 
ever issued by anyone. . . should 
prove of utmost importance to the 44 
legion of fishermen. BEN E. SMITH 

Milwaukee Post 


































44 Editors did themselves proud . 
as an argument-settler on fishing 
questions it has no equal. ed 


RAY HARDWICKE 
Fort Smith Times-Record 










A FEW HIGH LIGHTS 
A Bait and Fly Casting article by Russell E. Smith, professional 
world’s champion. 


Fresh Water Baits, How to Hook ‘Em. 
Salt Water Baits used from Catalina to Chile. 
Fishing Recipes of Famous Sportsmen and Grub Lists for Campers. 
How to Tie Knots; What They're For. 
How to Administer First Aid in an Emergency 
How to Have Fun on Your Camping Trip. 
Fishing, Boating, Camping Kinks. 
How to Buy Rods, Reels, Hooks, etc. 


PERMANENT, CLOTH-BOUND 
LIBRARY EDITION, only $1.00 


This dynamic YEAR BOOK permanently-bound in rugged, 
green cloth is an excellent gift for your friend or yourself. Get 
it at any of the better Book Stores, Sporting Goods Stores, and 
Sports Departments of Department Stores. Or send your order 
enclosing $1 direct co OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. G, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York and YEAR BOOK will be shipped postpaid. 





44 RODEO OR RANGE- 
TOP-HANDS AGREE: THERES 
NOTHING LIKE A 
CAMEL’ 








GRAND CHAMPION ALL-’ROUND 
COWBOY FRITZ TRUAN also has a 
Saddle Bronc title to his credit. 
Wherever the riding is the rough- 
est... you'll find Fritz in action 
(right) or enjoying a Camel as 
above. “Camels are extra mild,” 
says Fritz. “I’ve smoked ‘em for 10 
years.” Yes, Fritz, Camels are milder “AFTER A REAL TOUGH RIDE, 
There’s less nicotine in the smoke. believe me, nothing hits the 
spot like a Camel,” says Steer-Riding 
Champion Gene Rambo (below).““That 





full, rich flavor is great—and no matter 
how much I smoke, Camels always taste 
swell. What's more, the extra smoking 

in Camels is mighty welcome economy.” 


“LESS NICOTINE in the smoke 
makes good horse sense to me,” 
explains Bareback Bronc ace 
Hank Mills (above). “Camels 
have the mildness that counts. 
They've got the flavor, too.” 
Everywhere you go, it’s the same 





—for extra mildness, coolness, 
and flavor, there's nothing like 
a Camel—America's favorite. 








: ; ‘ BY BURNING 25% 
The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains ? SLOWER than the aver- 


age of the 4 other largest- 

7 = selling brands tested — 

2 § % L E S S N I C O Tl N E ] slower than any of them 
— Camels also give you 


a smoking p/us equal, 
on the average, to 


than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 


cigarettes tested—less than any of them—according to 
independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 


ct ee PER PACK! 
mM THE CIGARETTE OF R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
a eC COSTLIER TOBACCOS Winston-Salem, North Carolina 








